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A CHAPTER OF EARLY HISTORY 


T THE recent annual staff 

# dinner of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Albert Hoppin, 
of Medford, Oregon, was 
bi m} one of the guests. Mr. 
Hoppin succeeded the founder of The 
Northwestern Miller, Mr. Ostrander, in 
its ownership, and in the course of an 
address which he made, he told some de- 
tails of the early history of the publica- 
tion which were quite unknown to those 
present. 

Mr. Hoppin said that he first met Mr. 
Ostrander in 1872, at La Crosse, Wis., 
where he was employed on the Republi- 
can and Leader, under Lute A. Taylor, 
at that time ‘one of the leading editors 
of western Wisconsin. Mr. Ostrander 
was a fervent admirer of Horace Gree- 
ley, and as the Grant-Greeley campaign 
was on, he naturally wished to take an 
active part in it, but his association with 
the Republican and Leader and his per- 
sonal friendship with Mr. Taylor made 
this impracticable. 

With the co-operation of Mr. Hoppin, 
he satisfied his desire by writing several 
articles on the subject he had at heart, 
which were published in the La Crosse 
Liberal Democrat. The authorship be- 
came known later, but Mr. Taylor took 
no notice of the incident; in fact he 
probably admired Mr. Ostrander for his 
independent spirit, and certainly their 
friendship remained unbroken until 
death. 

Early in the spring of 1873, Mr. Hop- 
pin secured a position in the machine 
shops of Dean, Smith & Company, of 
La Crosse. This firm had begun the 
manufacture of a machine for dressing 
millstones, and Mr. Ostrander had be- 
come much interested in it, believing 
that it would cheapen the cost of making 
flour and mean a reduction in the cost 
of bread for the world. That he was 
not interested for personal “gain was 
shown by the fact that he worked for 
a year or more without salary and paid 
his own expenses ‘in order to bring the 
device before the milling public: 

Mr. Hoppin continued as follows: 

“In order to further his purpose Mr. 
Ostrander began the publication of The 
Northwestern Miller. The first number 
was issued in June, 1873. It was a little 
four-page sheet about eight by eleven 
inches in size, and was printed in the 
Liberal Democrat job office. The type- 
setting from first to last line was done 
by the late Fred J. Clark, whose connec- 
tion with the paper remained unbroken 
until his death. Never did any employer 
have a more loyal and devoted employee, 
nor one of more sterling manhood. You 
all knew him and loved him, and I would 
that he could be with us tonight to hear 
my tribute to his worth. 

“I well remember spending several 
evenings in the editorial rooms of the 
Leader helping in the folding, wrapping, 
and stamping of this first number. In 
fact, I do not think there was a single 
issue of the paper from the very first 
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in which I did not help in this way. I 
continued in the employ of Dean, Smith 
& Company until the spring of 1875, 
after January 1, 1874, as bookkeeper and 
general office man. 

“In the meantime Mr. Ostrander had 
opened an office in La Crosse, and at his 
earnest solicitation we joined forces and 
formed the firm of Ostrander & Hoppin 
in the spring of 1875. We had but lit- 





through the files of the paper for 1876 
and 1877. He entered heart and soul 
into the presidential campaign of 1876, 
and with still greater enthusiasm sup- 
ported Edward P. Allis in his campaign 
for the governorship of Wisconsin the 
following year, thus laying the founda- 
tion of a friendship that was later of 
great benefit to the paper. Mr. Ostran- 
der, shortly after his return from the 
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tle capital, less than four hundred dol- 
lars, of which the senior partner con- 
tributed considerably more than half. 
We soon had a little printing outfit, with 
Fred Clark in charge, and in December 
my brother, John, joined the working 
force. We met with considerable suc- 
cess in the sale of the millstone dresser, 
the mechanical part of the business be- 
ing my particular province, while Mr. 
Ostrander was editor, salesman, and 
financial manager. The business con- 
tinued to prosper, and the paper steadily 
gained in prestige. 

“At heart, Mr. Ostrander was more in- 
terested in political economy and prac- 
tical politics than in mechanical matters, 
as you will readily see by looking 


Buffalo meeting of the Millers’ National 
Association in 1877, became ill, and his 
health steadily declined until his death, 
which occurred on March 6, 1878. 

“Mr. Dean died very unexpectedly in 
the fall of 1875. He had allowed a life 
insurance policy of five thousand dollars 
to lapse, largely, as Mr. Ostrander 
thought, because of his arguments 
against life insurance. In order to make 
reparation for this loss, Mr. Ostrander 
made over to Mrs. Dean an interest in 
the business, and the firm became Os- 
trander, Hoppin & Dean. Upon open- 
ing his will after his death, it was found 
that Mr. Ostrander had left his entire 
interest in the firm to her, thus giving 
the strongest proof of his high sense 


of honor and of his personal responsibil- 
ity for his own acts. 

“Mr. Ostrander’s father, A. K. Os- 
trander, Sr., survived him more than 
twenty years, dying at the age of ninety. 
It was my fortune to call upon him a 
short time before his death, and I found 
him, though physically weak, mentally 
bright and active as ever, thus giving a 
picture of what his son might have be- 
come had he been spared to the world. 


“Shortly after Mr. Ostrander’s death, 
in 1878, the sales of the millstone dress- 
er, which had been very satisfactory for 
some time, suddenly ceased entirely, due 
to the advent of the roller mill and con- 
sequent radical change in milling meth- 
ods. As a result it became necessary for 
the firm of Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean 
to turn to the paper for a livelihood. I 
was in charge as its editor, business man- 
ager, advertising solicitor, etc., and kept 
things running as best I could. Visiting 
Minneapolis the latter part of February, 
1879, I learned incidentally that the 
printers, Johnson, Smith & Harrison, 
were about to start another milling 
paper. As milling papers at that time 
were as thick as the proverbial fleas 
on a dog, it did not take me many min- 
utes to realize that with one in Milwau- 
kee, one or two in Chicago, one in St. 
Louis, and another in Moline, a new one 
in Minneapolis would complete the cir- 
cle, and that if we remained in La 
Crosse we would be pretty thoroughly 
hemmed in. Moreover, Minneapolis was 
the only logical place for The North- 
western Miller. Within two hours I had 
rented offices at 219 Washington Avenue 
South, telegraphed the boys at La Crosse 
to run off the week’s paper, pack the 
whole plant, presses, composing room 
outfit and office furniture, and ship it to 
Minneapolis. It reached there safely on 
a Monday morning, and by Tuesday 
night we had everything in place and 
running on schedule time. 

“Practically the whole force came with 
me: Fred Clark and his sister, now both 
dead, my brother, John Hoppin, now and 
for many years past the senior member 
of the Esterly-Hoppin Company, Min- 
neapolis, my sister, now living in Mer- 
riam Park, and Otto Rabbas, now living 
in Minneapolis. Mr. C. M. Palmer 
joined the office force some time in the 
fall or winter of 1879-80. The paper 
kept on prospering, and in the spring 
of 1880 the outfit was moved to the first 
floor and basement of the building still 
standing on Second Street between Nic- 
ollet and Marquette avenues. These 
quarters were leased from Fletcher & 
Loring, through Mr. C. M. Loring, who 
is still living, an honored citizen of 
Minneapolis. In the meantime I had 
purchased the interest of Mrs. Dean and 
become the sole owner, editor and pub- 
lisher of the paper. In January, 1882, 
Mr. Palmer purchased it, and with its - 
subsequent history you are better ac- 
quainted than myself.” 
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SILENCE AS ACCEPTANCE 





A Discussion of the Necessity for Indicating Assent to Conditions Attached 
to Offers to Sell or Buy 


discussion of legal phases pertain- 

ing to the formation of binding 
contracts for the sale or purchase of 
goods, with a special view to the neces- 
sity for specifically expressed assent to 
contract terms proposed. A _ concrete 
case is submitted, involving facts as 
follows: 

May 1 a British importer cabled a 
Canadian mill an offer to buy 1,000 bags 
of flour at a fixed price. No time for 
shipment being specified, the mill treated 
the offer as requiring prompt delivery. 
May 8 the mill replied that it would “try 
to cable acceptance in day or two,” con- 
sidering the offer open for that length 
of time. May 5 the mill again cabled, 
in code, “We accept your offer, ship- 
ment first half June.” The importer did 
not reply, but booked the purchase with- 
out further correspondence. Later the 
importer found that the mill had booked 
no sale, for want of confirmation from 
the buyer. 

The question is presented, Was a bind- 
ing contract of sale entered into? And 
it is very aptly suggested that this ques- 
tion is one of general interest, since 
“any buyer or seller might get caught 
on it any time.” 

In the opinion of the law editor of 
The Northwestern Miller, the question 
turns squarely on the point whether the 
mill injected a new term into the nego- 
tiations by accepting the offer subject to 
shipment the first half of June. If it 
should appear from all of the circum- 
stances of the case that the buyer rea- 
sonably might have contemplated earlier 
shipment when he made his offer, we are 
of the opinion that no binding contract 
was made. And the fact that the mill 
seemingly took this view of the negotia- 
tions goes a long way to support this 
conclusion. 

The controversy really resolves itself, 
primarily, into a question whether the 
mill’s cablegram, of May 5 was an un- 
conditional or a conditional acceptance 
of the buyer’s offer. 

It is fundamental law that no contract 
is formed until the parties have mutually 
signified their unqualified agreement to 
the essential terms; and that a qualified 
or conditional acceptance of an offer is 
no real acceptance at all, but, rather, a 
counter proposal. The following is an 
authoritative statement of rules recog- 
nized by the courts of the United States, 
Canada and England: 

“An acceptance, to be effectual, must 
be identical with the offer and uncondi- 
tional. Where a person offers to do a 
definite thing, and another accepts con- 
ditionally or introduces a new term into 
the acceptance, his answer is either a 
mere expression of willingness to treat 
or it is a counter proposal, and in 
neither case is there an agreement. This 
is true, for example, where an acceptance 
varies from the.offer as to time of per- 
formance, place of performance, price, 
quantity, quality, and in other like 
cases.” 13 Corpus Juris, 281. 

One of the cases cited in support of 
the above stated proposition, that an 
acceptance which introduces a new con- 
dition as to time for delivery is merely 
a counter proposal, is Oppenheimer vs. 
Brackman & Ker Milling Co., 32 Canada 


Te request has been made for a 


Supreme Court Reports, 699. In that 
case it was decided that no contract 
was formed by a purported acceptance 
of an offer to deliver hay within. six 
months, where the buyer’s reply to the 
offer read: “We will accept your offer. 

. . Please ship as soon as possible the 
orders you already have on hand, and 
also get off the seven cars as early as 
possible, as our stock is very low. Try 
and ship us three or four cars so as to 
catch the next freight,” etc. And in a 
reported English case it was decided that 
an offer to buy a house and take pos- 
session July 28 was not converted into a 
contract of purchase by the seller’s ac- 
ceptance of the offer on condition that 
possession be given Aug. 1. 

But where a purported acceptance of 
an offer specifies a condition which has 
already been implied by the offer, there 
is no new condition introduced and the 
acceptance forms a binding contract, 
excepting where it is mutually under- 
stood that no final contract is to be re- 
garded as entered into until some fur- 
ther formality is gone through—such as 
preparation and execution of confirma- 
tions or formal documents. 

So, it is quite clear that if the Cana- 
dian mill had cabled, “We accept your 
offer, shipment within a reasonable time,” 
or shipment “within 10 days,” there 
would be no room for any contention 
that a binding contract would have been 
formed, because the offer, by failing to 
specify time for delivery, implied that 
delivery within a reasonable time was 
contemplated. 

If the uniform course of dealings be- 
tween Canadian mills and British im- 
porters shows that shipment of flour with- 
in the first half of June is reasonably 
prompt shipment under an offer to buy 
made May 1 and accepted May 5, the 
buyer in this case would have very sub- 
stantial ground for contending that the 
cablegram of May 5 formed a binding 
contract and required no acknowledg- 
ment. 

If, however, the British buyer reason- 
ably might have contemplated shipment 
before June 15, to which day the mill 
might have validly delayed shipment un- 
der the terms stated in its cablegram, 
we cannot avoid a conviction that the 
cablegram should be interpreted the 
same as if it read: “We accept your 
offer subject to your indicating that you 
will agree to accept shipment made not 
earlier than June 1 and not later than 
June 15.” 

In other words, the cablegram would 
deviate from the implied condition in 
the buyer’s original offer, that shipment 
be made with reasonable promptness, 
and therefore fall within the same prin- 
ciple on which the courts have decided 
that since an offer to sell real estate 
implies that payment is to be made at 
the seller’s place of residence, in the 
absence of specification to the contrary, 
a purported acceptance of the offer stat- 
ing that payment is to be made at the 
buyer’s place of residence is not an 
acceptance, but a counter offer. 

But some one will suggest that, even 
if the cablegram was a counter offer and 
not an acceptance of the buyer’s offer, 
the buyer’s failure to object to the time 
for delivery fixed by the seller must be 
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held to be an acceptance, and especially 
since the buyer booked the flour as pur- 
chased. And here is where we encoun- 
ter a close question on which different 
courts might well differ. But, in the 
light of English judicial authorities bear- 
ing on the subject, we are inclined to the 
view that the betting odds would favor 
a holding that silence did not give assent 
in this case. 

Assuming that the cablegram is to be 
taken as a counter offer, we encounter 
the following general rule well estab- 
lished by court decisions on both sides 
of the Atlantic: 

“An offer made to another, either oral- 
ly or in writing, cannot be turned into 
an agreement because the person to 
whom it is made or sent makes no reply, 
even though the offer states that silence 
will be taken as consent, for the offerer 
cannot prescribe conditions of rejection 
so as to turn silence on the part of the 
offeree into acceptance.” 13 Corpus 
Juris, 276. 

As long ago as the reign of Edward 
IV (1461-83) an English judge said, in 
overruling a contention that, where prop- 
erty was offered at.a certain price sub- 
ject to the buyer being pleased with it on 
inspection, title passed on the buyer’s 
approval of it, regardless of his com- 
municating the fact of his approval to 
the seller: 

“It seems to me that the plea is not 
good without showing that he had cer- 
tified to the other of his pleasure; for it 
is trite learning that the thought of 
man is not triable, for the devil himself 
knows not the thought of man; but if 
you had agreed that if the bargain 
pleased then you should have signified 
it to such an one, then I grant you need 
not have done more, for it is matter of 
fact.” (Year Book, 17 Edward IV, 1.) 

One of the leading modern English 
precedents on the question as to whether 
“silence gives consent” is found in the 
case of Empire Assurance Corporation, 
Law Reports, Chancery Appeal Cases, 
vol. 6, p. 266. There it was decided that, 
where attempt was made to transfer the 
business of one corporation to another 
and shareholders were notified that their 
shares had been transferred to the new 
company in exchange for shares in the 
latter, such shareholders did not assent 
to the transfer by mere silence. The 
court said: 

“Somerville has not authorized any- 
body to put his name down to anything 
except the City and County Company. 
He knew that he had an opportunity of 
taking shares in the Empire if he thought 
fit. But he did nothing; he remained 
silent, and did not accept the bargain. 
He was simply told that his name was 
written down, taking it for granted that 
he had assented to the bargain. But no 
authority can be found for holding that 
a person, by simply doing nothing, may 
be rendered liable. The mere fact of 
standing by and being told there is 
something done which you have not au- 
thorized, cannot fix you with the heavy 
liability which shares in a joint stock 
company would create. We are all sub- 
ject to have things sent to us at our 
houses by persons with whom we have 
nothing whatever to do, and I think that 
the mere writing to this gentleman, tell- 
ing him that something had been done, 
was not enough to fix him.” 

In another English case—Felthouse vs. 
Bindley, 11 Common Bench Reports, 
New Series, 868—it appeared that there 
had been verbal negotiations between a 
nephew and his uncle for a sale of a 
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horse by the former to the latter. The 
nephew demanded 30 guineas and the 
uncle offered 30 pounds. The uncle 
wrote Jan. 2, offering to “split the dif- 
ference,” and stating that if he did not 
hear anything more he would consider 
the horse his. Under these circum- 
stances the court said: 

“It is clear that there was no complete 
bargain on the 2nd of January: and it 
is also clear that the uncle had no right 
to impose upon the nephew a sale of his 
horse for £30 15s unless he chose to 
comply with the condition of writing to 
repudiate the offer.” 

In the New York case of White vs. 
Corlies, 46 N.Y. 467, it was decided that, 
where defendants wrote plaintiff that 
upon his agreeing to finish fitting up 
offices within two weeks he might com- 
mence work at once, plaintiff’s uncom- 
municated intention to so agree did not 
form a contract. Hence it was held that 
defendants could withdraw the offer. 
The court of appeals said: 

“We understand the rule to be that 
where an offer is made by one party to 
another when they are not together, the 
acceptance of it by that other must be 
manifested by some appropriate act. It 
does not need that the acceptance shall 
come to the knowledge of the one making 
the offer before he shall be bound. But 
though the manifestation need not be 
brought to his knowledge before he be- 
comes bound, he is not bound if that 
manifestation is not put in a proper 
way to be in the usual course of events, 
in some reasonable time communicated 
to him.... 

“In the case at hand, the plaintiff de- 
termined to accept. But a mental de- 
termination not indicated by speech, or 
put in course of indication by act of the 
other party, is not an acceptance which 
will bind the other.” 

A still stronger case is found in the 
decision of the New Hampshire supreme 
court in Prescott vs. Jones, 69 N.H. 305. 
There defendants, insurance agents, ad- 
vised plaintiff that, unless instructed to 
the contrary, they would renew insur- 
ance for him for another year. Plaintiff 
did not reply, and defendants, without 
so notifying him, failed to renew the in- 
surance. The property burned, and 
plaintiff discovered that he was without 
insurance. Deciding that defendants 
were not responsible to plaintiff for the 
neglect to reinsure, the court said: 

“While an offer will not mature into 
a complete and effectual contract until 
it is acceded to by the party to whom 
it is made and notice thereof, either 
actual or constructive, given to the 
maker, . . : it must be conceded to be 
within the power of the maker to pre- 
scribe a particular form or mode of ac- 
ceptance; and the defendants having 
designated in their offer what they would 
recognize as notice of its acceptance, 
namely, failure of the plaintiff to notify 
them to the contrary, they may prop- 
erly be held to have waived the necessity 
of formally communicating to them the 
fact of its acceptance by him. 

“But this did not render acceptance 
on his part any less necessary than it 
would have been if no particular form 
of acceptance had been prescribed, for it 
is well settled that ‘a party cannot, by 
the wording of his offer, turn the ab- 
sence of communication of acceptance 
into an acceptance, and compel the re- 
cipient of his offer to refuse it at the 
peril of being held to have accepted it.’ 

. ‘A person is under no obligation 
(Continued on page 525.) 
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“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the hee River 
Roller Mills, “Peg Leg Green, who always ae ari 

leanin’ towards gloom and bein’ low in 
Twas down here cussin’ an’ carryin’ on about how 
- rotten business is an’ how he allowed he 
wa'n’'t fitten to survive ef 
d’lar show down ‘in millin’. Well, sir, 
I up and says to Peg. ‘looky here, 
Peg,’ says I, ‘you got a pretty good 
\ erick mill, money in the bank, a 
ill lot full'of penned up hawés, an’ 
one ri ht made a 
reen and six odd sized little 
Wasreens; an’ yet you're so miserable an’ 
“findin’ an’ ornery that ef the good Lord 

Wwas eds riled you'd likely be gettin’ a dan ng Gone lickin’ 
Pir bein ungrateful instead of settin’ here 
time gassin’ an’ complainin’ like you are this very minute.’”’ 
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THE WRONG YARDSTICK 


The further the country goes in the 
distasteful and aggravating process of 
coming off its high horse and getting 
down once more to terra firma, the more 
evident it is that in all lines of effort 
the tendency is very strong to continue 
in use the same distorted yardstick that 
was employed for computing relative de- 
grees of value during the time of expan- 
sion incident to and immediately follow- 
ing the war. 

Persistently this false standard is ap- 
plied, with inevitably unsatisfactory and 
disappointing results. There is a great 
deal of general confusion in this direc- 
tion. The country strives to find credits 
to maintain the agricultural production 
of the war boom period and, at the 
same time, to keep up prices in order to 
stimulate it. Instead of making efforts 
to sustain a volume of exports compa- 
rable to that possessed before the war, 
the struggle is made to perpetuate or 
nearly to approach that of the war 
period. All along the line, from the 
government to the individual, the desire 
is to force the other fellow to get down 
to the brass tacks of the pre-war period 
while avoiding for one’s self the un- 
pleasant descent. Applying the exag- 
gerated yardstick of 1919, instead of 
the normal yardstick of 1914, is one of 
the reasons why the unpleasant process 
of readjustment to peace conditions is so 
prolonged and tedious. 

It is not an easy matter to throw 
aside the standard of measurement to 
which one became so easily and joyous- 
ly accustomed during the years of pros- 
perity, and rigidly to take up the old 
one previously used. It is like putting 
on a hair-cloth shirt after having worn 
a silk one; it hurts, yet unquestionably it 
is good for the soul; the sooner it is 
done the quicker one becomes used to it 
and, above all, it is absolutely unavoid- 
able, however distasteful it may be. 

Incomes are being rapidly adjusted 
to the pre-war basis; there is no trouble 
whatever about using the normal yard- 
stick for them. When business falls off 
and receipts decrease, incomes can easily 
be measured according to the standard 
of pre-war years, but the problem of de- 
creasing expenses proportionately is 


quite another matter. Wages and sal- 
aries, rents and many other things that 
enter into cost of production, are still 
measured by the abnormal standard of 
high prosperity, and continued efficiency 
demands that the ruling price be paid. 

It is obvious that a double standard 
of measurement cannot be applied to 
the two sides of the ledger without dis- 
astrous results. If the credit side, re- 
ceipts, be measured on the basis of 
twelve inches to the foot and three feet 
to the yard, the pre-war yardstick, the 
debit side, expenses, must ultimately 
come to the same scale or there will be 
serious trouble with the final profit and 
loss account. The yardstick of 1919, 
which is still persistently used on the 
debit side, has its own erratic standard, 
established during boom times, which 
runs some twenty-four inches to the foot 
and six feet to the yard. That which is 
necessarily bought is measured on this 
scale, and that which is sold has shrunk- 
en to the dimensions of pre-war days; 
the discrepancy between‘the two is what 
ails business. : 

If during the period of abnormal 
prosperity it had been possible to set 
aside from the profits of a going concern 
sufficient surplus to provide for the in- 
evitable period of readjustment, the pres- 
ent difficulty of the double standard of 
measurement could have been provided 
against: the discrepancy between in- 
come and outgo could have been charged 
off against accumulated resources, the 
fruit of abnormally prosperous years, 
but the government adopted a policy 
penalizing frugality, forehandedness and 
business prudence, and the income tax 
swept away what was left after the 
debit side of the ledger had been written 
up and all the items on it fully satis- 
fied, the government encouraging them 
to be as large as possible. 

Thus the country comes, at last, to 
the time when the wrong yardstick must 
be abandoned. Both sides of the ledger 
must submit to the same standard of 
measurement. In some industries this 
has already been accomplished, and these 
are the ones that are beginning to im- 
prove. In others, probably the major- 
ity, the ruthless application of the 
standard yardstick has been postponed; 


\ 


in some because there are strong com- 
binations which refuse to yield, in others 
because there exists the vain hope that 
the 1919 yardstick may again come back 
and serve as the measurement for in- 
come as well as outgo, and in still others, 
because there is hesitation about facing 
the issue squarely. 

Nevertheless, it is evident that the 
standard of 1919 was a false one and 
cannot be maintained. The wrong yard- 
stick must go; things, all things, must 
conform to the normal, established meas- 
urement, twelve inches to the foot, three 
feet to the yard. In other words, facts, 
not vague hopes and expectations based 
on abnormal and exceptional conditions, 
must govern in the future. The country 
must return to the basis of 1914, count 
as an incident the years between, and 
start to build up according to normal 
rules and measurements, throwing the 
wrong yardstick into the scrap-heap. 


IT MIGHT BE WORSE 


For the past three months it has been 
practically useless to ask any miller 
about trade conditions, for the trend of 
all the answers has been the same, and 
the only variations have been in the selec- 
tion of descriptive adjectives. Business 
has been dull, lifeless, dead, depressing, 
or just plain bad; buyers refuse to buy, 
salesmen are unable to sell, and profits 
are no longer profitable. This is the 
composite picture of the trade’s attitude 
as it comes to The Northwestern Miller 
through reports from all parts of the 
country. 

There is something curiously familiar 
about these repeated expressions of de- 
spair. For eight consecutive winters they 
have been heard, varying somewhat in 
intensity and in the specific causes for 
gloom, but always with the same under- 
lying theme. Lest this should appear to 
be an exaggeration, a few excerpts from 
the reports of The Northwestern Mill- 
er’s correspondents, taken almost at ran- 
dom, are here republished: 

From the issue of February 2, 1921.— 
“The flour trade showed no change for 
the better this week. On the contrary, 
millers and dealers complained bitterly 
on account of the continued lack of in- 
quiries and orders.” . “The present 
week has reverted to the former condi- 
tion of uncertainty and very limited pur- 
chases, largely on account of the unset- 
tled action of the wheat market.” . . 
“Millers last week found the flour trade 
disappointingly dull.” . . . “Flour was 
pretty poor pickings this week, with of- 
ferings on the increase, prices on the 
decrease, and demand asleep.” 

From the issue of February 4, 1920.— 
“A period of exceptional dullness 
throughout the trade seems to have fol- 
lowed the sudden decline in prices ten 
days ago.” - “Demand is as dull as 
ever, with little prospect for an early 
improvement.” . . . “Flour demand this 
week was unusually dull, due to the un- 
accountable car shortage, irregularity in 
hard wheat, and a well-stocked condition 
in the trade.” 

From the issue of February 5, 1919.— 
“The flour trade remains exceedingly 
sluggish.” “The milling output 
throughout the country seems to be far 
below normal.” . “Mills reported few 
inquiries for fresh supplies of flour this 
week, and new business was confined to 
limited sales for actual needs.” 
“Some of the mills here ground, by their 
own statement, more because they have 
an organization to keep busy and wheat 
on hand than from any real demand.” 
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From the issue of February 6, 1918.— 
“The flour situation seems to be growing 
more hopeless daily.” . “The flour 
situation here is growing steadily worse.” 

. “This week there was a keen short- 
age of cars; millers were unable to have 
anything they bought delivered, and were 
not in a position to deliver what they 
had contracted to sell.” . . . “The mills 
here have no flour to sell.” . . . “Mills 
are operating under handicaps such as 
they never before experienced; wheat 
supplies are inadequate, and cars are al- 
most unobtainable.” 

From the issue of February 7, 1917.— 
“Millers are manufacturing today under 
a greater strain than at any former time. 
The inability to make shipments, due to 
the car situation, the scarcity of soft 
wheat, the high cost of bags, together 
with the problem of obtaining steam 
coal, are factors that have made milling 
extremely difficult.” “This week 
only twelve and a half mills out of 
twenty-five are in operation, and those 
running only part capacity.” 

From the issue of February 2, 1916.— 
“Trade has been very dull; bookings 
have usually not exceeded twenty-five to 
fifty per cent of the output. Practically 
no export sales are reported.” 
“Millers sold much less than their out- 
turn.” . . . “Millers state that their sales 
of flour are far from satisfactory.” .. . 
“Flour was slow last week; business 
booked was unimportant and wholly do- 
mestic.” . “Millers report little inter- 
est in flour.” 

From the issue of February 3, 1915.— 
“If possible, the trade of the mills last 
week was of smaller volume than in the 
week before.” . “Millers are marking 
time and awaiting a revival of business.” 

- “Flour sales are greatly re- 
duced.” . . . “Flour business is reported 
by millers as dull, with most buyers out 
of the market.” . . . “There was prac- 
tically no demand for flour in the local 
market last week.” . . . “The sharp ad- 
vance in wheat has shut off all demand 
for flour.” . “Export trade to all 
foreign markets has been of extremely 
meager proportions.” - “Mills are 
not working above one half capacity.” 

It might be argued that the authors 
of these tragic sentences must have been 
a gloomy, despondent lot of men, but 
this is not the case. On the contrary, 
they were all doing violence to their ordi- 
narily cheerful natures by thus report- 
ing faithfully what they learned from 
the remarks of the millers themselves. 
Most of them were anxious to put the 
best color on trade conditions that they 
possibly could, but they were engulfed 
in the fathomless gloom of the industry 
the history of which they were reporting. 

If conditions throughout these eight 
winters had really been as bad as the 
statements of the millers themselves 
would indicate, the entire trade would 
long since have utterly collapsed. The 
fact is, of course, that the mills con- 
tinued to operate, though often under 
serious difficulties, and most of them 
were able to dispose of their products 
at some sort of a profit. The one really 
disastrous episode in the history of these 
eight years, the sudden collapse of prices 
in the late summer and fall of 1920, is 
hardly reflected in these depressing mid- 
winter reports at all; the conditions they 
purport to show brought real financial 
distress to hardly a single mill in the 
entire country. 

The tendency of millers in describing 
current trade conditions is to compare 
them with an ideal almost if not quite 
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impossible of attainment. To the maxi- 
mum volume of flour export trade 
reached in the war years they couple an 
unrestricted domestic flour consumption, 
ample wheat supplies, low freight rates, 
plenty of freight cars, a steady or slow- 
ly advancing wheat market, and a 
marked curtailment in the nation’s ag- 
gregate milling capacity. Under such 
conditions they would admit that busi- 
ness was good; regarding anything less 
satisfactory they are inclined to be 
gloomy. 

It is rather unfortunate that almost 
every autumn there should be an ap- 
proach toward these ideal conditions for 
flour milling. As the new crop or wheat 
comes on the market, stocks of flour are 
generally low and the demand is very 
active. There is plenty of wheat, selling 
at what theoretically ought to be and 
often actually is the low level of the 
crop year. Orders come in fast, the mill 
runs close to its maximum capacity, and 
everybody is happy. 

Of course this state of things never 
lasts; by Christmas the annual excite- 
ment is over, and there is a seasonal 
reaction. A comparison of the January- 
February trade with that of the same 
period in previous years would seldom 
prove depressing, but when the figures 
are set beside those of the abnormally 
active autumn months, the natural result 
is to make the whole situation look black. 

Some day a miller will be found who, 
even in the dullest days of winter, an- 
nounces cheerfully that his business is 
by no means hopeless. He will admit 
that he is making a good deal of flour, 
not as much as he might, to be-sure, but 
still enough to keep his mill running 
comfortably. He is selling his flour at 
a small profit as the result of steady, 
hard work on the part of his selling 
organization. Occasionally he is able to 
dispose of some clears to buyers over- 
sea. The trouble is that when such a 
miller actually appears, the nation will 
not long permit him to remain a member 
of the industry, but will elect him presi- 
dent of the United States. 





-SPRING WHEAT IN DANGER 


The proposal of certain groups of 
farmers in the Northwest to reduce the 
acreage sown to spring wheat this year 
by fifteen per cent in order to force a 
higher price per bushel is by no means 
surprising, even though it is based on a 
completely mistaken view of market con- 
ditions. After what the farmers have 
suffered in the past eighteen months, it is 
inevitable that some of them should ac- 
cept the view that a reduced supply of 
spring wheat would mean a larger re- 
turn for each bushel actually produced. 

The fallacy of this argument is amply 
proved, however, by what has actually 
happened in recent years. The fact is 
that, without any deliberate attempt to 
reduce the production, the spring wheat 
crop has of late been decreasing at an 
alarming rate. Even with the additions 
made in the recent revised government 
estimate, the average spring wheat crop 
for the past three years has amounted 
to only two hundred and thirteen million 
bushels, whereas the average for the sev- 
en years from 1912 through 1918 was 
two hundred and sixty-six million. In 
the twelve years preceding the war, the 
average spring wheat crop was approxi- 
mately two -hundred and fifty million 
bushels, the average being brought down 
by two successive rust years. 

The decrease of late in spring wheat 
production has done prectically nothing 





toward increasing the price per bushel. 
Spring wheat cannot be regarded as a 
separate grain, like rye or barley; it is 
simply an important variety of hard 
wheat, and its price is directly influenced 
by the market value of other hard 
wheats. If a small crop of spring wheat 
is offset, as has been the case in recent 
years, by a large one of Kansas wheat, 
the result is simply a transfer of finan- 
cial returns from the northwestern to 
the southwestern states; the price, al- 
lowing for a small differential, is deter- 
mined by the total amount of hard wheat 
available for milling and export. 

The tendency in the Northwest away 
from wheat growing is most clearly 
marked in Minnesota, where hundreds of 
thousands of acres formerly devoted ‘to 
wheat are now used for dairy farming 
and other forms of agricultural activity. 
In the past five years the average wheat 
area in Minnesota has been 3,237,000 
acres; in the decade from 1901 through 
1910 it was 5,528,000, a decrease of forty 
per cent. This change has not as yet 
become pronounced in North and South 
Dakota, but everything points toward 
its manifestation there within the next 
few years unless something is promptly 
done to encourage the spring wheat 
farmers. 

Even though the wheat acreage in the 
Dakotas has been fairly well maintained, 
there has been a marked reduction in 
the crops harvested. North Dakota in 
the past three years has averaged seven- 
ty-two million bushels of wheat, com- 
pared with ninety-four million bushels 
in the seven years preceding; South Da- 
kota’s figures for the same periods are 
twenty-seven and forty-three million 
bushels. Minnesota, with its steadily 
diminishing wheat acreage, shows the 
greatest loss, its average wheat crop in 
1919-1921 amounting to only twenty-nine 
million bushels, whereas its average pro- 
duction from 1912 through 1918 was 
fifty-seven million bushels. 

The explanation of this general reduc- 
tion in wheat production throughout the 


' spring wheat belt is to be found, not in 


the curtailment of acreage, but in the 
reduced yield per acre. During the past 
three years the average yield of wheat 
per acre in Minnesota and the Dakotas 
was only eight and a half bushels; in 
the.ten years from 1901 through 1910 it 
was twelve and three quarters bushels. 
In 1918, with an acreage not particularly 
large, Minnesota produced one of the 
best wheat crops in its history, the yield 
per acre exceeding twenty bushels. 
North Dakota’s record-breaking crop of 
1915, over a hundred and fifty million 
bushels, was produced on a smaller acre- 
age than the small crops of any of the 
past three years, but the yield per acre 
was over eighteen bushels. Back in 1895, 
with a total wheat acreage less than half 
of what it had grown to be in 1919, the 
three states produced a wheat crop ex- 
ceeding that of 1919 by twenty-five mil- 
lion bushels. 

It is not to be expected that the 
wheat acreage of the Northwest will in 
the future be increased; rather, a fairly 
steady reduction is to be looked for, as 
the type of agriculture which has al- 
ready established itself in Minnesota 
spreads through the Dakotas. This, 
however, does not necessarily mean a 
corresponding reduction in the total 
amount of spring wheat grown. If the 
yield per acre can be maintained at or 
above the average established in the 
decade from 1901 through 1910, twelve 
and three quarters bushels, a crop twenty 
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million bushels above the average of the 
past six years can be secured from a 
total acreage smaller than any sown to 
wheat in the three states since 1900. 

The first step is to convince the farm- 
ers that a deliberate reduction in spring 
wheat production will do them absolute- 
ly no good, and will simply send money 
away from the northwestern states to 
those producing hard winter wheat. The 
second is to show them that the cost of 
producing wheat is determined first of 
all by the price of wheat land, and that 
the way to make more money out of 
spring wheat is not to increase the acre- 
age or to reduce the total production, 
but to increase the number of bushels 
per acre. A farmer who loses heavily 
on nine bushels of wheat per acre has a 
good profit in fifteen. 

Increasing the spring wheat yield, 
however, depends in the long run on the 
work done by the federal and state gov- 
ernments and by such organizations as 
the Spring Wheat Crop Improvement 
Association in eradicating wheat dis- 
eases. Enough progress has already 
been made to demonstrate that, with 
adequate support, the worst of these 
diseases can be successfully overcome, 
and the future of spring wheat in the 
Northwest will be determined largely by 
the energy and efficiency with which the 
campaign is conducted. If rust and 
other wheat plagues can be stamped out, 
or at any rate materially curtailed, the 
increased wheat production per acre may 
be expected to offset any decrease in 
the total acreage, and the farmers’ wheat 
crops will show a real profit. Otherwise, 
the prospects for spring wheat in the 
Northwest are anything but bright, and 
Minnesota and the Dakotas face the 
gradual loss of one of their largest 
sources of revenue. 





IT NEVER WAS 


A Scotch flour importer complains 
about the present quality of American 
export flour. He says: “It is difficult 
to carry on one’s recollection of past 
flour quality from year to year, but, rec- 
ognizing that difficulty, I am perfectly 
sure that the American millers, I would 
say almost universally and perhaps by 
agreement among themselves, have re- 
duced the quality of all their export 
grades. I am satisfied that Kansas flours 
which are now coming under the name of 
patents, and which used to be honest 
straights,- are now cut straights. The 
same thing applies to Minnesotas, and 
even winters are not what they were. 

. . I am distinctly of the opinion that 
the American exporting millers are on 
the wrong track and are bringing dis- 
credit on their good name.” 

This complaint, although there may be 
sufficient basis for it, reminds one of 
Punch’s ancient witticism; replying to 
the criticism of an old subscriber that 
“Punch isn’t what it was,’ its editor 
retorted, “It never was.” In the matter 
of quality, recollections of former days 
are not to be trusted. Almost every- 
thing has deteriorated, if compared with 
the cherished remembrance of their for- 
mer excellence, but if it were possible 
to place the original product side by 
side with that of the present time, it 
would probably be found, in the ma- 
jority of instances, that the new was 
better than the old. Distance not only 
lends enchantment to the view, but also 
distorts intrinsic values, and makes the 
nearer thing seem poorer than that more 
remote. 

This view of the particular complaint 
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herein referred to gains strengtn by the 
fact that it is perennial; hardly a year 
passes that, according to the opinion of 
some flour importer, American export 
flour has not deteriorated from its pre- 
vious standard, as he recalls it to have 
been in the past. If this were true, the 
export flour of the old days must have 
been a sublime and glorified product 
such as no human miller was ever able 
to make out of earth-grown wheat, and 
logically its present base successor can 
be nothing better than the lowest grad« 
of outcast red dog. 

The fact probably is that the quality 
of export flour varies according to th« 
quality of the wheat crop from year to 
year, sometimes being better than a given 
standard and sometimes worse. It is 
also probable that, if the locally ‘mad 
flour with which it competes is of in 
ferior quality and therefore compara- 
tively cheap, the tendency of exporting 
millers is to match it as closely as 
possible in order to meet the price. This 
policy may not be a wise one, but it is 
apt to be followed in order to do busi- 
ness. 

There is certainly no agreement or un- 
derstanding among American millers to 
reduce the quality of their export grades, 
as the Scotch importer here quoted sus- 
pects. If these grades have actually de- 
teriorated, as he claims, it is because 
conditions have made it impossible to sell 
better quality flour at the market price. 
For this unfortunate result neither the 
miller nor the importer is to blame. The 
former cannot make export flour of high 
quality and sell it at a price to compete 
with British milled flour of poor quality, 
and the latter cannot be expected to sell 
flour imported from America at a pre- 
mium over the price it commands. 

When all this is said, it remains true 
that if American millers desire and in- 
tend to keep their brands on the British 
market, they must not, even if competi- 
tion be very keen and prices exceedingly 
low, go too far in trying to match in 
quality the low standards they may find 
there. After all, superior quality is 
bound to tell in the long run, and a good 
reputation actually does command an 
advantage in price, although it may at 
times be a small one. ' 

Should they allow their export grades 
to deteriorate by simply lowering quality 
to meet the price, American millers will 
soon find their brands generally discred- 
ited. This situation offers opportunities 
for competitors which are quickly seized 
upon, and which may, if consistently fol- 
lowed up, do great and permanent dam- 
age to the American export trade. 

The same Scotch importer says: “We 
have been comparing American soft win- 
ters against Australian flours. These 
Australian flours at one time were in- 
ferior to American soft winters by at 
least three shillings a sack. By any test 
to which we can put them now the Aus- 
tralian flours come out better than the 
American soft winters. Manitoba grades, 
in spite of all that is being said against 
certain mills, are keeping up better than 
Kansas grades.” 

While the complaint of steady and 
general deterioration in the quality of 
American export grades, as compared to 
what they were in the past, may be col- 
ored by fond, if inaccurate, recollections 
not stsceptible of actual verification, yet 
therein is a friendly and timely warn- 
ing from one who has for many -years 
been a strong and active agent for the 
importation of American flour, and as 
such it should not go unheeded. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Feb. 1.) 

Kansas Crry.—Flour market condi- 
tions generally unchanged. Prices firm, 
but not quotably higher. 

Nasuvitre.—Flour firm to a _ shade 
stronger, with demand continuing in fair 
volume and interest increasing. Mill- 
feeds steady. 

Sr. Louts.—Some improvement report- 
ed in local flour situation this week. 
Demand for clears excellent, and in- 
quiry for higher grades more active. 
Millfeed quiet and steady. 

PuiaveLpHiA.—Flour firm and some 
grades higher. Demand rather better, 
but generally at figures below those 
quoted by the mills. Millfeed in small 
supply, and steady but quiet. 

Cuicaco.—Mills report better business, 
especially from bakers, but brokers and 
jobbers find demand slow. Strength in 
wheat has advanced flour prices 10@20c, 
while feed is quoted about $1 lower. 

BartimoreE.—Flour held higher by 
most mills, but buyers well fixed at low- 
er prices and show no disposition to 
follow advance. Business pegeuety 
possible only at old rates. Feed steady 
and neglected. 

Mriwavxee.—Flour trade remains dull 
and quiet. Prices steady at Monday's 
advance of 25c bbl. Rye flour slightly 
more active. Prices strong, but about 
unchanged. Bran firm. Spot demand 
active. Middlings easy and slow. 

Boston.—Slow demand for all grades 
of flour, with prices practically un- 
changed from last week. Still consider- 
able pressure to sell on part of sprin 
and hard winter wheat millers. Millfeed 
quiet, with lower range of a? quot- 
ed. Corn meal firmly held. Oatmeal 
quiet and lower. 

Cotumsvus.—-An indifferent attitude is 
being taken by buyers in regard to re- 
cent advancing wheat market. Lack of 
confidence in future higher flour prices 
and a seeming certainty on the part of 
buyers that there is bound to be a 
lower price level are causing hesitation 
before contracts other than for imme- 
diate needs are placed. Feed dull. 





CRITICISM OF MR. WALLACE 


Indiana Grain Dealers Complain That Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Has Given Them No 
Representation at National Conferences 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Jan. 28.—Criticism 
of Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, was voiced in_ resolutions 
adopted by the Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association, which met in annual conven- 
tion in Indianapolis on Jan. 24-25. ‘The 
reference was to lack of representation 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion and affiliated organizations at con- 
ferences affecting the grain ttade. The 
comment of the Hoosier dealers said: 

“Resolved, That the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association, in convention as- 
sembled, deplores the action of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in his opposition 
to the competitive grain trade and in his 
persistent ignoring of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association and the affiliat- 
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ed associations at the numerous confer- 
ences oe held in Washington and else- 
where. e appears not to realize that 
the president of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association represents directly a 
membership of more than 6,000 firms 
throughout the United States. We re- 
sent the fact that any representative of 
this great interest was not invited to at- 
tend the conference now being held in 
Washington, although a special request 
was made that some representative be 
invited.” 

Another resolution declared that the 
Adamson law had worked great harm 
to business in general, and the graia 
trade in particular, and the association 
went on record as favoring the repeal 
of the measure. 

The meeting was one of the best in 
years, and was marked by a record at- 
tendance of more than 300 grain men. 
H. W. Reimann, of Shelbyville, was re- 
elected president for the coming year, 
H. C. Searce, of Mooresville, was chosen 
vice president, Bert A. Boyd, of Indian- 
apolis, was renamed treasurer, and H. 
W. Deam, of Bluffton, and N. O. Davis, 
of Frankfort, were selected as mem- 
bers of the executive committee. Charles 
B. Riley has been secretary of the as- 
sociation for many years, with head- 
quarters in Indianapolis. 

Few grain elevators are doing business 
through organizations such as the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., it was said 
in Mr. Riley’s report, which was read to 
the members of the association Tuesday 
afternoon, he being unable to be present, 
on account of illness. Such organiza- 
tions have had little effect, he said, so 
far as can be determined from reports 
he has received from all parts of the 
state. 

“The general disturbances incident to 
new activities on the part of other or- 
ganizations that assume they can handle 
the grain business better than seasoned 
and well-trained men,” the report said, 
“have had little effect, in so far as we 
are able to determine from the informa- 
tion obtained throughout the state. Only 
a few elevators have signed-up with the 
grain growers, and we know of none 
at the present time that are doing busi- 
ness directly through that channel. 

“The grain dealers, like other business 
men, have lost considerable money dur- 
ing the last 12 months on account of lack 
of transportation, a general depression 
in value, with a limited amount of busi- 
ness to transact on account of the short 
crops of wheat, oats and inferior quality 
of corn.” 

Mr. Reimann, as president of the as- 
sociation, also touched on the transpor- 
tation question in his annual report. 

“We still are troubled,” he said, “with 
high freight rates on grain and grain 
products, even en £ we have had a 
recent reduction, and it is only a ques- 
tion of time until we must have further 
reductions. Some commodities, such as 
coal and others, have not as yet had any 
freight rate relief. We can only ask and 
urge. that the railroads and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission give us the 
needed rate reductions as quickly as the 
revenues will permit of it.” 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





The annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association will 
be held in Minneapolis, beginning Feb. 


22. O. P. B. Jacobson, chairman of 
the railroad and warehouse commission, 
will speak on a warehouse bonding law. 





Northwest—Flour Output and Exports 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
outside mills of the Northwest, by calendar 
years (000’s omitted in output and exports): 

No. Out- Ex- No. Out- Ex- 

mills put ports mills put ports 
1921.. 62 9,875 29 1912.. 58 9,150 210 
1920.. 36 8,745 88 1911.. 58 8,202 182 
1919.. 64 11,739 77 #1910.. 60 8,091 177 
1918.. 65 9,015 381 1909.. 66 8,918 460 
1917.. 66 10,953 126 1908.. 69 8,730 451 
1916.. 66 10,6571 172 1907.. 68 9,028 486 
1915.. 66 11,261 252 1906.. 61 8,412 467 
1914.. 62 11,354 195 1905.. 61 7,201 390 
1913.. 60 9,795 280 
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There has been no significant change 
to record in the flour market, business 
continuing to be dull, although buying 
seems, if anything, to have picked up a 
little. Wheat prices showed an upward 
rather than a downward tendency in 
their daily fluctuations, and the weak- 
ness in feed contributed further to an 
advance in flour. The total gain in flour 
prices from the low point early in Janu- 
ary amounted to only 30@45c, but it 
was enough to stimulate curiosity and 
interest, if not much actual buying. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: : 
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Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

See $7.75 $6.85 $6.50 
rh 1 eveeates 7.70 6.85 6.45 
St Ee ehoeskee 7.40 6.60 6.35 
We, EE wecendecs 7.30 6.50 6.20 
OOM, © scacccvce 7.40 6.75 6.30 
Be, B ccccescce 7.85 7.00 6.50 
BE BE coccccces 7.86 7.00 6.60 
Dek, DB cvccccces 8.60 7.45 6.95 
| a re 8.70 7.65 7.05 
BE, B cvcevevss 9.40 7.50 7.00 
ME. 6s 0040-68 9.15 7.90 7.35 
TUMO 1 nciccees 10.05 9.05 8.60 
BEAT BD cccccsese 8.45 7.90 7.30 
April 2 ...csces 8.85 8.30 8.30 
March 1 ....... 9.60 9.35 9.55 
WOR, 2 coscccese 9.50 9.20 9.76 
Oe, | on cvtcsees 10.15 9.80 10.10 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
$4.80 $4.75 $4.80 
4.65 4.60 4.65 
4.50 4.50 4.55 
4.55 4.50 4.55 
4.75 4.75 4.65 
4.80 4.70 4.80 
6.25 5.20 6.10 
6.05 5.85 5.50 
6.20 5.90 6.55 
6.70 6.00 6.45 
6.75 6.20 6.65 
7.05 7.00 6.35 
6.00 5.90 6.70 
6.00 5.90 6.30 
6.80 6.95 7.25 
6.85 7.00 7.20 
7.30 7.35 7.35 





An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Jan. 31 
was $27.50 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 
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The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Jan, 23-38 ....... 49 57 41 
Jan, 15-21 ....... 47 64 41 
Jan. 8-14 ......2+ 42 54 38 
Jan, 1-7 ...... ooo 88 47 36 
December averag 38 565 40 
November av’ge.. 63 63 46 
October average.. 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 658 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average .... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 45 62 37 
February average. 45 52 39 
January average... 44 60 36 





Eyeurevweern SALAM EDAAEHAAES EASA OA REEDS 


The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Jan, 29 Jan. 31 
Jan, 28 Jan. 21 1921 1920 








Minneapolis ...298,755 275,885 290,350 239,855 
PO crccoss 6,460 9,495 11,120 56,220 
Duluth-Superior 10,360 11,475 11,405 22,785 
Milwaukee ..... 1,500 1,500 5,600 9,500 
, eereer 317,075 298,355 318,475 277,360 
Outside mills*..164,385 ...... 186,090 ...... 
Ag’gate sprg.481,460 ...... 604,565 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 29,000 27,500 25,900 34,800 
St. Louist ..... 41,600 34,400 38,700 52,650 
eee 159,575 154,915 126,875 127,150 
Rochester ..... 6,500 7,300 8,000 8,475 
Chicago ....... 25,000 17,000 23,000 25,255 
Kansas City.... 87,200 70,200 80,500 82,500 
Kansas Cityt...254,710 253,160 226,135 345,950 
CD vecsence 12,920 14,505 8,400 19,200 
TONED ccsecccs 18,900 18,600 23,500 24,300 
ry, eee 58,940 67,745 71,010 39,565 
Indianapolis ... 9,665 8,390 6,815 ...... 


Nashville** ....108,155 93,680 92,500 159,570 
Portland, Oreg. 32,180 31,785 13,950 23,960 
BMeBttle wccccece 31,585 31,090 26,380 41,415 
TUOGED ccsceccs 43,000 41,350 15,780 33,810 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Jan, 29 Jan. 31 
Jan, 28 Jan. 21 1921 1920 
5 4 


Minneapolis ...... 55 1 53 3 
Bt. Pal .cvccccsce 27 41 47 22 
Duluth-Superior .. 28 30 31 63 
Outside mills* .... 45 44 60 43 

Average spring.. 49 47 47 43 
Milwaukee ........ 5 5 23 40 
Bt. TeOUle ccccccccs 57 54 51 69 
St, Lowlaf ..ccccce 54 44 50 68 
Buffalo ...cccccess 96 93 76 76 
Rochester ........ 35 39 43 46 
CREIGERO cccccesces 63 41 88 95 
Kansas City ...... 82 66 71 80 
Kansas City} ..... 52 52 51 80 
GHD 6 cicocewses 71 78 35 80 
BOVOGO seveccececes 39 39 49 51 
DOGG soseessece 41 41 44 53 
Indianapolis ...... 42 37 25 os 
Nashville** ....... 55 54 47 73 
Portland, Oregon... 56 55 29 56 
Bemttle .ccccccvces 60 59 50 78 
TACOMA ccccccoces 74 73 31 59 

Totals sccccsses 52 49 38 62 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 31. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent ........cceeeeeceecs eecece 
Spring standard patent .......... 60s eneeses 
Spring first clear ....c.ccecseees ecocesscecs 


Hard winter short patent .........-..es00-. 
Hard winter straight .........--eseeeeeceee 
Hard winter first clear .......... secveesve ° 


Soft winter short patent ..... 60.06 640 cevecse 
Soft winter straight ...........cceeseeeeees 
Soft winter first clear .........ccseeeeeeees 


MFO TO, GD 6b eVe se sectesaccoeedececs ° 

Rye flour, standard .......... bee 8eceee TTT 
FEED— 

OPO BO soddns cede secicievcdtaccsccoqess 

Hard winter bran ............ eewresers eevee 

Soft winter bran ..........-+.+. eseecweee eee 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)........ 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ............. 
eG GP 4604 05450604or ches Cvecccccsocecs 


Family patent 
Seattle ......... $6.80@7.00 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@7.75 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville 


prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River poi 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


5.50@5.9 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


$5.25@5.55 (49's) 
0 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$7.00@ 7.50 $7.60@ 8.00 $.....@..... $7.00@ 7.40 7.75@ 8.75 $7.25@ 7.60 $7.50@ 8.00 $8.50@ 8.75 $7.60@ 7.90 $7.50@ 8.00 
&75@ 7.20 7.10@ 7.50 ose ecsce 6.50@ 7.00 6.60@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.25 7.50@ 8.45 7.10@ 7.56 ee Fee 
4.25@ 4.90 4.25@ 4.75 ove s-woe's 4.10@ 4.60 4.60@ 5.25 9 tee eR oscee 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.75 Tere Sere See 
6.25@ 6.60 — 6.60@ 6.80 6.25@ 6.50 2 0000 osens 7.00@ 7.25 7.60@ 7.90 6.50@ 7.65 6.95@ 7.30 6.50@ 7.00 
6.00@ 6.30 oo @ed 6.00@ 6.20 5.75@ 6.00 6.25@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.90 a Perr 6.50@ 6.80 oenne EN wenys 
4.25@ 4.75 oo @.. 4.15@ 4.65 4.00@ 4.50 4.50@ 5.15 ove @. occ D cccce 0 soe oe cece --@... ---@. 
6.00@ 6.50 wire LETe --@. 6.00@ 6.30 occe ce coce 6.25@ 6.50 bccee WM eccce 6.75@ 7.60 osteo tre 7.85@ 
5.75@ 6.30 6 oc Doce ee 5.60@ 5.80 5.35@ 5.60 *5.00@ 5.25 *5.45@ 5.85 5.75@ 6.50 5.60@ 6.50 6.25@ 
4.50@ 4.80 weeny ee ewe Gee 4.00@ 4.50 er. Speer TT een o cee 0 cccce 5.00@ 5.75 ceece Pee 4.50@ 
4.75@ 5.10 5.30@ 5.40 wees -@. 5.25@ 6.75 5.10@ 5.50 err Peery 5.25@ 5.50 ooo @. wr. fr 
4.50@ 4.80 3.40@ 3.50 sGeeces. . ceader @. o gue ea <ode 4.25@ 4.65 occce GP occce 0 006.5 6 cone --@... veo Qece 
23.00 @ 25.00 20.00 @ 21.00 eine eenet es. wore n cveee oo @. 28.00 @29.00 29.00 @ 30.00 29.50@31.00 @29.50 @ 
23.00 @25.00 ones Es ace 20.00 @20.50 24.50@ 25.00 ~-@..- 0 séne GPesces 0 ccs eG pcece + +e++@31.00 cove eM deots coco Beccee 
23.50 @ 25.00 -@.. eres Serre 25.00@25.50 re 31.00 @32.00 30.00 @ 31.00 o+e+- @31.50 err, Leer e 25.00 @28.00 
23.00 @ 25.00 20.00 @21.00 20.60@21.00_—........ @ cece oe @.- 27.00 @28.00 27.00 @ 28.00 28.50 @30.00 « » @27.50 27.00 @30.00 
27.00 @ 28.00 22.50 @ 25.50 22.50@23.00 26.00 @26.50 odie es 32.00 @ 33.00 30.00 @ 31.00 31.00 @32.00 - @31.00 wove e BD evese 
31.00 @32.00 25.00 @29.00 ocre see bees” Steee @ . 000% rr Peer 37.00 @38.00 34.00 @ 35.00 «see @35.00 «++» @36.00 eseus Eb eske 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$5.25@6.00 (49's) $7.70 @8.20 $6.80@7.55 


7.00 @7.70 
+++ + @7.00 «+++ @8.30 


nts for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


NOTABLE CONFERENCE ON SHIPPING 





Millers, Steamship Interests and Shipping Board Officials Solve Many Trou- 
blesome Problems at New Orleans Conference — Satisfactory Pro- 
gramme Outlined — Visit to the Port of Mobile ’ 


New Onreans, La., Jan. 28.—What has 
been in many ways a remarkable and 
notable, if not history making, confer- 
ence between exporting flour millers and 
ocean carriers, closed a two-day session 
here Thursday. Millers to the number of 
30 or more, representatives of every 
American flag shipping interest at Gulf 
ports and executive officials of the Unit- 
ed States Shipping Board, assembled in 
open meeting, presented their grievances 
one against the other with the utmost 
frankness, and, as a result of full and 
free discussion, harmonized the very sub- 
stantial differences which heretofore 
have existed, apparently reaching a 
working basis that insures not only 
greatly improved shipping service in fu- 
ture but an even more generous support 
of Shipping Board and other American 
flag lines by millers. 

he — disturbing factors dis- 
posed of with apparent finality were as 
follows: 

Shipping Board steamers hereafter 
declared for specified date of sailing will 
sail on day named or not sail at all. 

Regular fortnightly services are to be 
operated out of New Orleans and Gal- 
veston on first and middle of month 
schedules for principal United Kingdom 
and continental ports. 

Millers will support Shipping Board 
efforts to secure relief from present in. 
surance discrimination. 

In sales contracts with buyers and in 
contracting ocean freights all indefinite 
terms such as “date of clearance,” “date 
of sailing,’ “date of shipment,” are to 
be abandoned, and all contracts here- 
after are to be for specified “date of 
loading.” 

The Shipping Board, ret | created a 
special department for handling claims, 
with an expanded office organization, is 
clearing up old claims as fast as possible, 
and promises expeditious handling on 
commercial basis of all new and current 
properly authenticated claims. 

Millers promise so far as commercially 
practicable to refuse European buyers 
privilege of routing shipments by for- 
eign lines and to support American flag 
lines. 

Steamship operators promise to give 
millers two, and when possible three, 
weeks’ notice before flour cargo is want- 
ed for loading. 


DISCUSSION OF POINTS 


The discussion at which these most sat- 
isfactory conclusions were reached ex- 
tended over a period of several hours, 
at a session of the conference presided 
over by W. B. Keene, traffic manager 
of the Shipping Board, and at which the 
ee spokesman for the millers was 

. D. Yoder, chairman of the traffic 
committee of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, with numerous other representa- 
tives of millers and steamship operating 
companies contributing. Mr. Keene, in 
presenting the various points to the con- 
ference and guiding the discussion to a 
satisfactory conclusion, showed through- 
out an understanding of the millers’ po- 
sition and a sympathetic attitude toward 
their past causes for complaint and their 
hopes for the future. 

The points listed for discussion, with 
summary of the factors brought out, 


. were: 


Contractural Obligations.—Millers re- 
quested greater specificity in steamship 
contracts. Operators presented operat- 
ing difficulties to be overcome in meeting 
millers’ objections. It finally was agreed 
that, on contracts for stated time of 
loading, ship agents should give notice 
of a fortnight, and when possible three 
weeks, prior to date when flour would 
be needed for loading. 

Agreement was reached upon the use 
in future of the word “loading” to the 
exclusion of all others. Millers will be 
asked hereafter to make sales for stated 
period of “loading” and abandon the 
use of the words “clearance,” “ship- 
ment,” “sailing,’ “January steamer,” 
“January seaboard,” etc. It was agreed 


that, with all parties to flour sale and 
freight contracts using a single word to 


indicate that flour documents must show 
“loading” within the contract period, the 
chief cause of friction in respect to this 
trouble will be ended. 

Delivery of Flour at Terminals; Ex- 
ceptions.—This point was presented by 
steamship operators, who had found 
much difficulty arising through giving 
“clean” or “exceptions noted” receipts to 
inland rail carriers, only to find, upon 
transfer of the flour to the ship or un- 
loading on the other side, that the rail 
carrier had been responsible for damage 
not apparent when the flour was piled on 
the wharf. The point was disposed of 
by agreement that it concerned chiefly 
the relations between the railways and 
the ship operators, who might, it was 
suggested, arrange with the board of 
trade to provide inspectors to check the 
flour from cars to docks. 

Insurance Against Country Damage.— 
Combined with the former topic, with the 
additional factor that the “all-risks” un- 
derwriter and the carrier were chiefly 
concerned, 

Insurance Rates—The millers present 
promised for themselves and on behalf of 
the organizations represented by them to 
support the efforts of the Shipping 
Board to overcome the discrimination 
against Shipping Board vessels now 
practiced by marine underwriters. 

Routing by Consignees.—Shipping 
Board officials presented figures showin 
a disproportionate amount of flour stil 
being forwarded by foreign owned ves- 
sels, and some operators claimed that in 
spite of efficient services maintained by 
them they were securing no flour ton- 
nage. It developed in this connection 
that the operator chiefly complaining was 
unknown by name to any miller present, 
and he was promised business as soon 
as he “got out and got after it.” 

Millers, replying to a plea that they 
abandon the use of foreign lines and 
deny European consignees the privilege 
of routing shipments, replied that both 
of these were practical commercial mat- 
ters. They could not deny buyers the 
right to specify routing until the Ameri- 
can flag service fully equaled that given 
by foreign lines. With equal service, 
they would have no difficulty in selling 
on the basis of American ship transpor- 
tation, but without equal service they 
could not contest with their foreign cus- 
tomers. Their sympathetic attitude 
toward the American merchant marine 
was already sufficiently well proved, but 
they could not refuse business through 
stubborn insistence upon using an unde- 
sired service. They would go just as far 
with American flag ships as the operators 
of American flag ships would permit 
them to go through supplying standard 
and satisfactory ocean transportation 
for flour. 

Regularity of Sailings—The Shipping 
Board promised for all of its operators 
an increased effort to sail ships when 
advertised for sailing. It further an- 
nounced for the i Bros. and the 
Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta “guaranteed 
sailing date” services from New Orleans 
and Galveston that “the ships would sail 
on the advertised date or not at all.” 
Shipping men say that never before has 
an American steamship line “guaran- 
teed” the day of sailing of a ship and 
accepted full responsibility for shippers’ 
losses where the ship fails to sail on the 
day named. These services are new. 
They do not apply to all — sailed by 
these two operators, but only to stated 
fortnightly services from the ports 
named, reaching Liverpool, Manchester, 
London, Bremen, Hamburg, etc. 

Claims.—Mr. Keene, for the Shipping 
Board and his associates, admitted the 
indefensible position of that organiza- 
tion in the matter of meeting shippers’ 
claims. The policy had been, he said, 
both neglectful and wrong. Recently, 
however, the Shipping Board has set up 
a special claims department, with an ex- 
panded organization. All accumulated 
claims are being disposed of as rapidly 
as possible, with a reasonable prospect 
that the files will be cleared within a few 
months. Current claims will be expe- 





dited as received. All claims will be 
handled on a commercial, rather than the 
usual government, basis. He added that 
vast amounts represented by shippers’ 
claims could not possibly be allowed, 
because they were not sound and the 
responsibility for them either rested with 
the shipper or was, at least, divided. 
The Shipping Board promised immedi- 
ately to prepare a uniform claims blank, 
upon which shippers’ claims could here- 
after be noted with clarity, to facilitate 
examination and investigation. 

A further new form to be provided by 
the Shipping Board was a freight con- 
tract hereafter to be used by all Ship- 
ping Board operators. The use of bro- 
kers’ contracts was to be discouraged. 

Port Facilities and Stowage.—Millers, 
presenting the good example of Norfolk 
in installing mechanical facilities for 
handling flour, asked the port officials of 
New Orleans to give attention to the use 
of such devices at this port. J. H. 
Walsh, general manager for the board of 
commissioners of the port of New Or- 
leans, explained that it had been the 
policy of the dock board to examine 
every such device as to its applicability 
to conditions at this port. So far no 
apparatus had been found suited to local 
conditions, but, upon the insistence of 
Mr. Husband, supplemented with prom- 
ise of assistance from Captain Barber 
and others acquainted with the Norfolk 
installation, a promise was secured to 
give immediate and exhaustive study to 
the New Orleans situation and to adopt 
without delay any facility which was 
practicable, useful and economical. 

Warrior River Service.—Attention was 
directed to the increasing importance of 
the Warrior River government operated 
barge service on the lower Mississippi 
River, and to its probable availability 
to millers on a larger scale as the service 
developed. Transfer facilities are being 
developed at New Orleans, so that, so far 
as the port of New Orleans is concerned, 
the loading of flour received by river 
into ocean steamers is a solved problem. 


SPIRIT OF THE MEETING 
It is impossible, in presenting this con- 
densed summary of the conference, to 
convey in a satisfactory way the spirit 
into which it was entered and that which 
prevailed at its close. Previous visits 
of steamship operators to St. Louis and 
Kansas City had established a basis for 
harmonious exchange of views, but, to a 
considerable degree, millers entered the 
conference in a spirit of insistence upon 
substantial improvements in many fac- 
tors, coupled with real grievances over 
rather rough treatment in the past by 
a number of Shipping Board operators. 
This spirit was met by Mr. Keene and 
his associates with entire frankness, a 
free admission of former delinquencies 
and the expression of an earnest purpose 
to build up the service to the equal of- 
any available. In fact, in calling the 
conference to order, he pitched it in a 
key of good humored confession by quot- 
ing from a recent remark of The North- 
western Miller’s philosophical old miller 
to the effect that hunting dogs often need 
a dose of bird shot now and then, and 
stating that his organization had come 
prepared to receive the bird shot. It 
was thereupon administered by the mill- 
ers with a certain degree of earnestness, 
and occasionally with sharp insistence. 
The result can hardly be doubted. Not 
since the notable conference at Old Point 
Comfort have millers and ocean carriers 
ever come together in so important a con- 
ference, or one which promises such far- 
reaching results. A new basis was laid 
for improved flour service by American 
lines, at least from Gulf ports, and a 
new understanding reached to the effect 
that millers would support these services, 
not to the promised exclusion of foreign- 
owned shipping, but to the fullest extent 
permitted by the services maintained by 
Shipping Board operators. They were 
sound in their faith in the possibility of 
upbuilding an American merchant ma- 
rine, and were also deeply appreciative 
of the Shipping Board’s action in estab- 
lishing and protecting the five-cent dif- 
ferential between wheat and flour; but 
they could not extend this favor and this 
faith and this appreciation beyond a 
point justified by the service itself. 


OTHER FEATURES 


Not a little of the success of the New 
Orleans meeting doubtless was due to 
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the setting provided by the New Orleans 
Board of Trade and by the shipping in- 
terests of this city. From the time of 
arrival until departure, visiting millers’ 
time was fully occupied with both the 
business sessions and the social features 
provided for them. 

At the first session, Wednesday morn- 
ing, they were given welcome to the state 
and city by Lieutenant Governor Bouan- 
chard, of Louisiana, followed in order 
by Andrew McShane, mayor of New 
Orleans; E. S. Butler, president of the 
Cotton Exchange; R. S. Hecht, president 

(Continued on page 621.) 





HUNGARIAN FLOUR MILLS 


Trade Agreement with Czecho-Slovakia Con- 
tinues Outlet for Surplus—Exports In- 
crease Despite New Duty 


Lonpon, Ena., Jan. 11.—It is under- 
stood that the trade agreement that ex- 
ists between Hungary and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, whereby the latter country sup- 
plies coal to Hungary in exchange for 
flour, and which in the ordinary course 
of events would have expired at the end 
of 1921, has been extended for another 
three months. 

The Czecho-Slovakian millers, how- 
ever, are not overjoyed at the renewal 
of the . and are demanding an 
import duty. Their complaint is that, 
while they have to pay at the rate of 
450 kronen per 100 kilos for their wheat 
and, in consequence, have to charge 740 
kronen per 100 kilos for their best flour, 
the Hungarian mills are in position to 
offer similar flour at 600 kronen, car- 
riage paid to the frontier, and thus have 
‘the advantage over them. 

In spite of a new duty recently im- 
posed by the Hungarian government on 
flour for export, Hungarian mills are 
steadily increasing the volume of their 
exports. The depreciation in the Hun- 
garian crown is greatly assisting them in 
this connection. 

According to official figures the Rou- 
manian wheat crop for 1921 amounted 
to 100,096,000 bus, against 80,960,000 in 
1920. Only a small proportion of this 
wheat is absorbed by the Roumanian 
mills, for there are as yet but few large 
mills and the output of the small ones 
is not sufficient to furnish the needs of 
the country. As a rule the peasants take 
the grain to mill to be ground into flour 
as required. There are two big draw- 
backs to the development of milling in 
Roumania, the lack of steam-raising coal 
and the shortage of skilled labor. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 








OSWEGO ELEVATOR BURNS 

Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Fire de- 
stroyed the Northwestern elevator, 
owned by Robert Downey & Co., Inc., at 
Oswego, last Tuesday evening. 

The destruction of the Northwestern 
removes the last of the flouring mills 
and elevators which were once the pride 
of Oswego, all having been burned. The 
elevator was built 55 years ago, and 
had a capacity of 450,000 bus, one of 
the largest in the country at that time. 
It had been used almost continuously, 
but of late years only for small quan- 
tities, sufficient to pay upkeep and in- 
surance. 

The loss is estimated at $150,000. In 
1870 there were 21 flouring mills and 
11 elevators in Oswego. 


E. Baneasser. 





CANADIAN RAIL RATE ON FLOUR 


MontTreat, Que., Jan. 28.—Canadian 
millers appeared before the Board of 
Railway Commissioners of Canada at 
Ottawa, on Wednesday of this week, in 
support of their enultestion for a re- 
adjustment of railway rates on flour for 
export from the seaboard, contendin 
that the difference between wheat an 
flour rates was too great. The Canadian 
National Millers’ Association was repre- 
sented by Brigadier General A. E. La- 
belle, president, and F. C. Cornell, sec- 
retary, with Darcy Scott, K. C., as coun- 
sel. Practically all of the traffic man- 
agers of the big Canadian milling com- 
panies were present for the hearing, 
which lasted the entire day. The board 
reserved judgment, but a decision is ex- 
pected within the next two weeks. 


L. F. Kier. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 


Fires Destroy Large Areas of Grain in 
Northern Section—Australian Wheat 
Board Goes Into Liquidation 


Metpourne, Vicrorra, Jan. 2.—Al- 
though the weather during the last week 
or two has been exceptionally mild, in 
the northern parts of the wheat belt 
some very high temperatures have been 
recorded, and they have been accompa- 
nied by ‘a number of disastrous fires 
which have destroyed large areas of 
grain. 

The latest revision of prices by the 
Victorian Millowners’ Association has 
been as follows: old flour, £13 per ton; 
new flour, £12 10s. The latter price 
represents a decline of 10s. 

According to a telegram from Syd- 
ney, chartering brokers in Australia are 
dissatisfied with the conditions under 
which tonnage charters are arranged for 
wheat received by the various pools here. 
They state that in this respect a.British 
firm has been granted a monopoly, and 
that Australian firms have been com- 
pletely excluded. 

An organization known as the Sydney 
Chartering Brokers’ Association has been 
formed, and has formally protested to 
the prime minister (Mr. Hughes). A 
plea has been made to be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the chartering of tonnage for 
wheat for the voluntary pools. The 
chairman of the association is credited 
with having asserted that “the §ederal 
government is protecting London brokers 
to the exclusion of people here.” 





WHEAT BOARD’S REPORT 


In a parting statement the secretary 
of the Australian Wheat Board, which 
went into liquidation on Dec. 31, men- 
tioned that in connection with the 1920-21 
pool £49,700,000 had been distributed 
among growers. Such a large amount, 
it was explained, had not previously 
been distributed in a single season. 

Mr. Pitt added that the several state 
organizations had contributed to the pool 
133,342,000 bus, equivalent to 3,570,000 
tons, all of which had been disposed of, 
with the exception of a few scattered 
remnants. The total quantity of wheat 
shipped oversea during the year had been 
2,885,000 tons, including flour. 

The loadings from the four principal 
shipping states were as follows: New 
South Wales, 1,044,000 tons; Victoria, 
783,000; South Australia, 817,000; West- 
ern Australia, 241,000. The whole quan- 
tity was shipped to Europe, with the 
exception of 212,000 tons, of which India 
took 184,000 and South Africa and Japan 
the remainder. 

Now that the Australian Wheat Board 
has practically finalized its operations, 
it is interesting and instructive briefly 
to survey the results. Since its incep- 
tion in 1915 the board has uealt with six 
pools, containing, in all, more than 17,- 
000,000 tons of wheat. Nearly 7,000,000 
tons of this were sold for* Australian 
requirements. The amount paid to the 
growers was £158,421,000. Details of the 
quantities of wheat shipped from the 
pools, and the total payments to grow- 
ers, are as follows: 

Shipments, Payments 








Year— tons to growers 
oo S| Serre. ern 1,336,000 £28,096,000 
US | Ae 1,688,000 23,753,000 
1917-18........ 941,000 20,201,000 
Ree 2,589,000 17,064,000 
DORI ose stacks seve 1,380,000 19,596,000 
BERGER. 009.4008 600008 2,885,000 49,711,000 

Co ee er ee 10,719,000 £158,421,000 


The disposal in 1917 of 3,000,000 tons 
of wheat to the British Wheat Commis- 
sion, then acting in behalf of the British, 
French and Italian governments, was the 
largest single sale in the history of the 
industry. From this transaction the 
board received £416,000 as the net profits 
on resales of diverted cargoes. The price 
paid for the 3,000,000 tons was £26,600,- 
000, on a basis of 4s 9d per bu. 

The last of the old season’s wheat in 
New South Wales was shipped at Sydney 
last week. As a result of overpayments 
in connection with the pool, it is ex- 
pected that a big financial loss will be 
revealed. The actual amount is estimat- 
ed at between £500,000 and £1,000,000. 
The overpayment is due to the guaranty 
of 7s 6d per bu given the farmers by 
the state government last year. The 
Commonwealth guaranteed 5s per bu to 
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all the states, but New South Wales 
promised an extra 2s 6d. 

The total harvest was 50,000,000 bus, 
of which 40,000,000 were sold oversea. 
The total harvest will average 7s 6d per 
bu, but the expenses, it is stated, will 
amount to Is per bu. This means that 
the harvest would have to average 8s 6d 
to enable the wheat board to recoup the 
7s 6d paid to the farmers. It is feared 
in some quarters that this final figure 
will be only 8s per bu, which would in- 
volve a deficiency of 6d per bu, and thus 
mean a loss of approximately £1,000,000 
to the pool. 

The minister for agriculture in New 
South Wales (Mr. Dunn) considers the 
estimated loss of £1,000,000 to be absurd. 
He admits that it is possible there will 
be some loss, but he points out that the 
guaranty was made at a time when it 


appeared that very little wheat would ~ 


be sown. Indeed, there is not the slight- 
est doubt, in his mind, that the guaranty 
led the farmers to seed at least 1,000,000 
acres, and this meant between £6,000,000 
and £7,000,000 added to the production 
of the state. 

The greater part of the new season’s 
wheat in New South Wales has gone into 
the voluntary pool. To the middle of 
last week it had received approximately 
25,500,000 bus. 

A recent official report indicates that 
advances made to the states by the Com- 
monwealth government for soldier set- 
tlement purposes and the provision of 
war service homes have aggregated more 
than £44,000,000. 

The Pastoral Review has published the 
following table showing the expected 
yields of wheat for the current harvest, 
compared with the actual returns for the 
previous season (000’s omitted) : 


Actual, Estimates, 

77—1920-21—,  -—1921-22—, 

Grain Grain 

area, Yield, area, Yield, 

acres bus acres bus 
N. S. Wales... 3,124 653,715 3,233 44,000 
Victoria ...... 2,295 39,468 2,600 44,000 
S. Australia... 2,163 34,236 2,250 28,000 
W. Australia... 1,275 12,248 1,314 15,000 
Queensland ... 175 4,174 200 3,500 
Tasmania .... 28 565 28 500 


9,063 144,409 9,625 135,000 
Cuar.es J. MatrHews. 





BULGARIAN EXPORT DUTY 

Lonpvon, Enge., Jan. 11.—It is reported 
that the export of flour from Bulgaria 
is now permitted, subject to a certain 
export duty, the amount of which is not 
mentioned. The object of the duty is to 
prevent too much flour being sent out of 
the country, to the detriment of the 
home supply. C. F. G. Rarxes. 





FLOUR SHIP SURVIVORS RESCUED 

Surviving members of the crew of the 
Norwegian steamer Mod, which foun- 
dered in midocean on Jan. 22, with a 
cargo of 30,000 bbls of clear flour loaded 
in New York by P. N. Gray & Co., were 
rescued by the steamer Melmore Head, 
which arrived on the scene just as the 
Mod went down. The captain, four of- 
ficers and five members of the crew were 
drowned. The vessel heeled over on its 
side on Jan. 21, when the cargo shifted. 





DEATH OF CLAYTON L. MOSES 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 31.—(Special 
Telegram )—Clayton L. Moses, a pioneer 
miller of Great Bend, Kansas, died at 
his home there on Saturday, Jan. 28, 
ne an operation. He was 68 years 
years old, and for a third of a century 
had been engaged in farming, grain 
trading and milling in central Kansas. 
At the time of his death he was presi- 
_dent of the American State Bank of 
Great Bend. L. E. Moses, of Kansas 
City, who accompanied the party of 
millers to the steamship conference at 
New Orleans last week, was called home 
by news of his brother’s illness. Other 
brothers, residing on the Pacific Coast, 
reached Great Bend before Mr. Moses’ 
death. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





WOULD REVIVE GRAIN CORPORATION 

Revival of- the United States Grain 
Corporation to handle the 1922 wheat 
crop, in an effort to stabilize prices, was 
advocated this week by Representative 
Young, of North Dakota, at House hear- 
ings on bills designed to stabilize prices 
of farm products generally. Contend- 
ing that the plight of the wheat farmer 


was more serious than at any time since 
the early 90’s, Mr. Young declared some 
aid was imperative because what the 
farmer had to sell was at a low record 
mark, while all he bought was quoted at 
prices unprecedentedly high. 





“BREAD WAR” LOSES FORCE 


Wholesale Price in Great Falls, Mont., Still 
Far Below Normal—Reductions in 
Other Cities 


Great Fauis, Mont., Jan. 28.—The 
“bread war” has lost some of its force, 
but the wholesale price is still far under 
its customary level. Retailers are able 
to sell the pound loaf at three for 10c 
and some of them, disregarding cost, 
make bread a “leader” at 2 loaves for 
5c. It is said that the bakers are losing 
interest in the contest, and it is believed 
by bread retailers that their costs will 
be back to normal within another week. 

Joun A. Curry. 








Rochester’s 18-Oz Loaf for 5c 

Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Following 
close on the announcement by some bak- 
ers here of the restoration of the 5c 1-lb 
loaf, one of the bakeries, connected with 
a general provision store, announces an 
18-0z loaf for 5c. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





Two 1-Lb Loaves for 15c in Pittsburgh 

PrrrspurcH, Pa., Jan. 28.—The cutting 
of bread prices is of some concern to 
bakers here. Chain stores have made 
radical reductions, many of them sell- 
ing two 1-lb loaves of bread for 15c. The 
5c loaf has made its appearance in some 
of the chain stores. Leading bakers still 
contend that to make a good loaf they 
must charge a fair price. One of them 
suggested to his fellow-bakers at an in- 
formal meeting the other day that the 
trade make a cheap loaf for those who 
want it, to be sold at either 5c or 6c. 
He felt that if customers were given an 
opportunity to choose between a good 
loaf and a cheap one, even with a few 
cents difference in price, quality would 


win. 
C. C. Larus. 





Buffalo’s 5c Bread 

Burra, N. Y., Jan. 28.—The 5c 1-tb 
loaf of bread is back in Buffalo. It is 
being put out by one of the chain stores 
as an attraction. The big bakeries here 
say they have no intention of following 
suit and add that they cannot produce a 
1-lb loaf for 5c. They will continue to 
sell the 1-lb loaf for 8c and the 114-lb 
loaf for llc. 

E. BANGAssER. 





MESSRS. RANK IN SCOTLAND 

Guascow, Scornanp, Jan. 11.—There 
are rumors going around of a further 
invasion of Scotland by the firm of 
Joseph Rank & Sons. It is not easy to 
obtain ‘either confirmation or denial of 
the story. In the form in which it is be- 
ing turned over in market gossip it is to 
the effect that Messrs. Rank have ac- 
quired the mills of White’s in Dun- 
dee, Mackenzie’s in Montrose and Ho- 
grath’s in Kirkcaldy. These are all 
rather small, and the main importance 
in such a*development is that it would 
give this big firm the producing sources 
on the east coast of Scotland outside of 
Leith. 

Importers are not perturbed at the 
rumor. They recognize that these mills, 
because of their location, involve expen- 
sive handling of materials. Messrs 
Rank, of course, already hold the con- 
trolling interests in the Riverside Mill- 
ing Co., the largest of the privately 
owned mills in Scotland B 4 which is 
meant those outside the régime of the 
co-operative movement), also in Ure’s 
mill in Glasgow, and Herdman’s mill at 
Edinburgh. 





OFFICER IN W. E. LONG CO. 

Curicaco, Ixu., Jan. 28.—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders and board 
of directors of the W. E. Long Co., 
bakery materials, equipment, and scien- 
tific service, Chicago, held last week, D. 
P. Chindblom was elected vice president. 
Mr. Chindblom served for several yea:s 
as secretary of the American Association 
of the Baking Industry. 

V. P. WittiaMs, 
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RUSSIAN RELIEF RUSHED 


Purchasing Commission in New York An- 
nounces That Orders to Speed Shipment 
of Grain Are Being Carried Out 


According to an announcement by the 
Purchasing Commission for Russian Re- 
lief, which has offices at 42 Broadway, 
New York City, orders to rush the ship- 
ment of food and seed grain to the 
famine districts of Russia are being vig- 
orously carried out. More than $12,000,- 
000 of the congressional appropriation 
of $20,000,000 have been expended for 
the purchase and transportation of 
grain. 


Relief Administration Buys Flour 

New York, N. Y., Jan. 28.—While the 
American Relief Administration is not 
actively in the market for flour, it has 
been taking such clear flours as were 
offered at attractive prices during the 
past 10 days. It is understood, however, 
that very recent purchases have not 
amounted to much, principally because 
the volume of this grade of flour, which 
had previously pressed upon the market, 
bearing down prices, has been removed, 
and with it the pressure. In consequence, 
prices are stiffer and less purchasing has 
been done. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 


Loading Russian Relief Grain 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—The Ameri- 
can steamship Lloyd, formerly the Dutch 
freighter Woudrichem, arrived in Bos- 
ton this week to load grain for the re- 
lief of Russia. The Lloyd is the first 
of four steamships allocated to Boston 
to load relief grain, and is now taking 
on 160,000 bus Manitoba wheat. 

The contract stipulates that this grain 
must all be bagged, which may cause 
some delay in the steamer’s departure. 
The cargo will be delivered to a Baltic 
port or a port in the Black Sea, the rate 
to the former being 30c and to the latter 
32c per 100 Ibs. The vessel will pro- 
ceed from here to Falmouth, Eng., 
where orders will be received regarding 
her final port of destination. 

The Belgian steamship Gasconier has 
been chartered by the American Relief 
Administration to carry 5,500 tons of 
bagged grain from an Atlantic port to 
the Russian Baltic at 27c, with option of 
a Black Sea port at 29c. The grain will 
probably be shipped from Boston. It 
is apparent that the transportation of 
Russian relief grain is not to be under- 
taken wholly by Shipping Board vessels, 
of which about 20 are laid up in Boston. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Canadian Clears for European Relief 

Winnirec, Man., Jan. 28.—All the big 
spring wheat mills of Canada are now 
finding a market for the clears that have 
been accumulating for some time. Prac- 
tically all of this grade on hand has been 
sold for shipment to Armenia under the 
Lord Mayor’s Fund, London, or to some 
other part of Europe or to Asia under 
the organizations that are carrying on 
relief work. The sales, while not in 
themselves profitable, have lifted a great 
load off the market. 

In connection with these sales it is to 
be noted that the United States railway 
companies generously assisted by agree- 
ing to transport the flour from Canadian 
mill points to seaboard free of all freight 
charges. In one case the Great North- 
ern Railway absorbed the Canadian por- 
tion of the. haul as well, after the Cana- 
dian railway concerned had refused to 
make any concessions. This particular 
lot made a solid trainload of flour, 
ground from Canadian wheat, and given 
to the Armenian Relief Fund by farm- 
ers of western Canada. 

A. H. Bamey. 





DEATH OF BUFFALO MILLER 

Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Walter 
Gordon, the oldest miller in Buffalo, died 
at his home here this week. Mr. Gordon 
was head miller of the Banner Milling 
Co. for 33 years, and only left its em- 
ploy when that mill was taken by the 
state for canal terminal purposes a few . 
years ago. He later installed two 
midget mills in the Moffet malting plant, 
and was connected with that firm until 
his death. Mr. Gordon was considered 
one of the best millers in Buffalo. 

E. BaNGasser. 
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FARM MEETING FINDS NO CURE-ALL 





Conference at Washington Nevertheless Is Believed to Have Shaped Legis- 
lative and Administrative Recommendations That Will Do 
Much to Relieve Agricultural Depression 


Wasninoton, D. C., Jan. 28.—The na- 
tional tural conference adjourned 
Friday after a wide range of discussion 
and shaping of — and ad- 
ministrative recommendations expected 
to accomplish something to relieve the 
farmer’s depression. 

Those who expected to witness the 
discovery of a panacea that would dis- 
sipate the farmer’s ills overnight were 

ppointed, The conference found no 
cure-all. Indeed, it was called for the 
purpose of pointing out the futility of 
panaceas nostrums, and this end, it 
would seem, was reached. 

Secretary Wallace was content to ef- 
fect a harmonious atmosphere among 
the delegates to the conference and to 
assist in the organization of committees 
and the expedition of business. At the 
conclusion of the conference he expressed 
the opinion that it “had gained much 
ground through the presentation of con- 
structive > not only for the 
present but for the working out of a 
sound agricultural policy for years to 
come.” 

Among the proposals which the con- 
ference indorsed by resolution were the 
following: 

Legislation for the provision of inter- 
mediate credits for farmers through 
commodity financing. 

Continuance of the War Finance Cor- 
poration pending such action. 

Amendment of the Federal Reserve 
and farm loan acts to make easier cred- 
its for agriculture. 

ual consideration for agriculture 
with other industries in tariff action. 

Congressional investigation of the sub- 
ject of crop insurance. 

Constitutional amendment prohibiting 
the issuance of tax free securities ex- 
arms the bonds of federal farm loan 
banks. 


Re-enactment of the excess profits tax. 

Indorsement of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect and sale of Muscle Shoals water- 
power properties to Henry Ford. 

yap of the activities in Congress 
of the agricultural bloc. 

Equal consideration for capital and 
labor in economic readjustments, includ- 
ing the railroads. 

ncouragement of co-operative mar- 
keting enterprises. 

Attempts to obtain approval of such 
radical suggestions as the valorization 
of farm products, price fixing for this 
year’s crops, and the repeal of the guar- 
anteed return sections of the Esch-Cum- 
mins act failed. 

The most important contributions to 
the discussions of the conference by rep- 
resentatives of the grain and milling in- 
dustries were presented by James F. 
Bell, of Minneapolis, who spoke on mill- 
ing industry; Robert McDougal, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade, who 
addressed the conference on grain mar- 
keting; and J. M. Anderson, president 
of the Equity Co-operative Exchange of 
St. Paul, who discussed general condi- 
tions bearing on the farmer’s marketing 
problem. 

On behalf of the milling industry, Mr. 
Bell said that the miller, as the ultimate 
buyer of 80 per cent of the farmer’s 
wheat, stands in a peculiar and intimate 
relationship with agriculture, and re- 
sponds directly and immediately to those 
forces which reflect benefit or injury to 
the producer. 

“The interests of the miller and wheat 
grower are identical,” said Mr. Bell. 
“The miller’s sole interest in price is a 
level sufficiently high to encourage pro- 
duction. Under normal conditions it 
makes no difference to the miller whether 
he pays $1 or $8 per bu for his wheat. 
He buys the wheat and sells the flour, 
and the flour — reflects the price he 
pays for his wheat. His profits are and 
should be in the manufacturing opera- 
tion. He made me as much money when 
he paid $8 per bu for his wheat as when 
buying wheat for $1 or less. 

“The effect on the milling industry of 
the > oe ye and disproportionate fall 
in wheat prices since June, 1990, was 
immediate and destructive. °. . This 





pon period of wheat price deflation 
as been accompanied by the cancella- 
tion of flour orders involving many mil- 
lions of dollars’ loss to the miller, who, 
having purchased the wheat at a high 
price to cover flour orders, finds these 
orders canceled and the high-priced 
wheat left on his hands. 

“If the farmer lost through deflation 
in gg it must be remembered that the 
miller had already purchased and was 
—s against orders of flour buyers, a 
very large proportion of that crop 
bought at higher prices, and in the can- 
cellation of these flour orders the bur- 
den of loss fell more directly upon the 
miller than upon the farmer. The miller 
was forced to purchase wheat when it 
was offered, buying at the market price 
and hedging these purchases in sales of 
flour. He Sad no choice. If he failed 
to buy wheat, he was out of business; if 
he failed to sell flour, the business passed 
from him. 

. “The miller also showed the immediate 
effects of diminished buying power of 
the farmer. In fact, the burden of agri- 
cultural depression has fallen more 
heavily upon this industrial element than 
upon almost any of those enga in the 
growing and marketing of wheat and 
the distribution of flour. Few, if any, 
mills have made money during the past 
crop year. That many have lost more 
than they were able to stand is evi- 
denced by the numerous failures which 
have. marked the industry in the past few 
months. 

“Until the purchasing power of a 
bushel of wheat represents a fair return 
to the producer, we cannot see a situa- 
tion that is satisfactory. This purchas- 
ing power can be increased either 
through reduction in the value of other 


commodities or through an advance in .- 


wheat prices. Experiences during the 
past few years have certainly been most 
unsatisfactory for the wheat producer 
and the miller. We have seen the dis- 
astrous influence on price of great nat- 
ural and unnatural forces; we have seen 
the impossibilities of correcting these 
through artificial means. In the ex- 
tremities to which we have been re- 
duced, it is but natural that we would 
turn to any and all means to effect cor- 
rection, but these have apparently only 
added to our confusion. 

“We have tried to bring about im- 
provements in marketing conditions, and 
as a result we have dislocated much of 
the efficiency of previous existing ma- 
chinery. We have talked premiums and 
grades, and have endeavored to manipu- 
late these through legislative means so 
as to widen the differentials, and the re- 
sult has been to increase the uncertainty 
and to introduce greater hazard into 
business; to widen the margins that have 
existed between the producer and con- 


sumer. In no way have we affected or 
improved the price level. 
“We have been proceeding by the 


process of trial and error, but the per- 
centage of error has been dispropor- 
tionate. The time has come when, in 
place of disturbing the influence or ac- 
tion of great forces, we must utilize 
these and, through efficiency, build them 
up into factors of greater betterment.” 

Among participants in the conference, 
in addition to those already mentioned, 
were the following members of the grain 
and milling industries: Julius H. Barnes, 
New York, former chairman of the 
Grain Corporation; C. H. Gustafson, 
Chicago, president of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc; T. R. Hillard, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., American Corn Mill- 
ers’ Federation; M. N. Mennel, Toledo, 
treasurer Mennel Milling Co; C. V. in 
ping, Kansas City, Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League; Frederick B. Wells, Minne- 
apolis, vice president F. H. Peavey & Co. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





TO CONTINUE INVESTIGATION 
The Senate has agreed to a resolution 
by Senator Norris, chairman of the Sen- 
ate agricultural committee, calling for 
a continuation of the investigation of 
the wheat flour milling industry by the 





Federal Trade Commission, from the 
conclusion of its — wy to the close of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 
Senator Norris has stated that the in- 
vestigation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, a report of which was made to 
Congress on Sept. 15, 1920, was not com- 
plete, and that his resolution was merely 
for the purpose of bringing the inquiry 
to a proper conclusion. 


BRITISH DEMAND BETTER 


Advance in Prices Reported from London— 
Most of the Business Passing in 
Canadian Flours 

Lonvon, Ene., Jan. 31.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—There is a somewhat better de- 
mand for flour at an advance of 6d@I1s. 
Cable offers are fully 1s higher, mills 





quoting Manitoba spots at 40s ($6 bbl), 
Kansas patents at 42s ($6.30 bbl), and 
Australians at 36s 6d ($5.60 bbl), c.i-f. 


Most of the business passing is in Ca- 
nadian flours. Home milled is 1s high- 
er, straight run being offered at 42s 3d 


($6.35 bbl) net. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





MR. UHLMANN RETIRES 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 31.—(Special 
Telegram)—Announcement was made 
today of the sale by Paul Uhlmann of 
his interest in the J. Rosenbaum Grain 
Co., operated as the Terminal Elevators, 
at Kansas City, and his retirement from 
the management. He is succeeded by N. 
F. Noland, for many years assistant 
manager. Mr. Uhlmann will leave short- 
ly for Europe on a long vacation, and 
his plans for re-entering business are in- 
definite. He has been actively engaged 
in the trade for 20 years, and is widely 
known among millers and in the grain 


business. 
R. E. Srerure. 


GOVERNMENT FLOUR NEEDS 

Curcaco, Itu., Jan. 28.—The United 
States government quartermaster’s de- 
partment, 1819 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago, has increased its requirements 
for flour, bids on which are to be made 
on March 3, by the addition of the fol- 
lowing amounts: hard wheat flour, 240,- 
002 bbls, delivered to Fort Bliss, Texas; 
350,056 lbs, Camp Benning, Ga; 80,066 
lbs, Jefferson Barracks, Mo; 240,002 lbs, 
Camp Knox, Ky; 19,992 lbs, Scott Field, 
Ill; 175,028 Ibs, Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas; 74,970 lbs, Fort Riley, Kansas; 69,- 





’ 972 lbs, Fort Sill, Okla; 9,996 lbs, Fort 


Reno, Okla; 9,996 lbs, Army and Navy 
General Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark; 
29,988 lbs, Camp Pike, Ark; 79,968 lbs, 
Fortress Monroe, Va; 79,968 lbs, Camp 
Eustis, Va. Quotations are to be sub- 
mitted per unit of one pound, and are 
to be made on the basis of both f.o.b. 
destination and mill. Delivery is to be 
made in single 98’s, cotton, and to be 
completed by March 15. 
V. P. WitiiaMs. 





DEATH OF D. G. LEITCH 

Seatrie, WasH., Jan. 28.—Donald G. 
Leitch, who was manager of the Van- 
couver (Wash.) Flour Mills, owned by 
the Northern Flour Mills Co., of Port- 
land, for the last three years, died last 
week. Mr. Leitch started business at 
Tekoa, Wash., and was interested in va- 
rious business activities. For years 
he was engaged in the grain trade. He 
founded the Milwaukee Grain Elevator 
Co., of Tacoma, which later became the 
Milwaukee Grain Co., and is now con- 
trolled by the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 

W. C. Tirrany. 





GUNTRUP-PERRY COMPANY 

Totevo, On10, Jan. 28.—According to 
the records in the city clerk’s office at 
Detroit, Mich. the Guntrup-Perry Co. 
has made a sale to the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, Mo., for 
$6,108, covering part of equipment and 
fixtures at its Detroit office. It is said 
that the remainder of the equipment will 
be sold and the business discontinued, 
both at Detroit and Wyandotte, Mich., 
and that William Guntrup will act as 
local manager of the Larabee mills in 
charge of the Detroit sales branch. It 
is reported that the business at Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., will be operated as the 
Wyandotte Milling Co. (not incorporat- 
ed), by John J. Marks and Albert Lewis. 

- W. H. Wicery. 
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SNOW PROTECTS WHEAT 


Favorable Conditions in Eastern Kansas, 
Indiana, Northern Ohio and Michigan— 
Winter-Kill in Oklahoma 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 28.—The week- 
ly crop report of the Kansas weather 
bureau says: “Wheat was protected from 
the wintry blasts by the snow covering 
in the eastern counties, but the week was 
distinctly unfavorable in the central and 
western counties, which usually consti- 
tute the chief producing sections of the 
state. As the crop is almost dormant 
and much of it not up in the western 
half, the damage from cold winds and 
lack of moisture was not as serious as 
might otherwise be expected, but the 
best that can be said for the region that 
has not received moisture lately is that 
wheat shows no perceptible change this 
week. As a rule very little damage has 
been done anywhere either by soil blow- 
ing or by heaving from alternate freez- 
ing and thawing. No plowing was ac- 
complished this week, on account of the 
cold weather. The amount done to date 
is fully up to the average.” 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., Jan. 28.—A 
report issued by C. C. Porter, county 
farm agent, says that 1,000 acres of 
wheat in Washington County, Oklahoma,,. 
have been infected by green bugs. Mr. 
Porter, who has recently made an in- 
vestigation in company with H. H. Wil- 
kin, field agent of the United States 
entomological laboratory at Wichita, 
Kansas, reports that bugs were found 
in wheat of 14 of 17 farms examined. 
Some reports from the black land grain 
belt of eastern Texas say that wheat 
has been damaged by freezes, and in 
some spots killed entirely. 


Inpranapous, Inp., Jan. 28.—Temper- 
atures in Indiana the first half of this 
week fell to zero or below, but growing 
wheat and rye were well protected in 
most places by a heavy blanket of snow. 
The weather was more moderate the last 
three days. Roads are not in good con- 
dition for hauling, and comparatively 
little wheat and corn have been moving 
to market from farms recently. Weather 
conditions up to the beginning of 1922 
had been unusually favorable for farm 
work in this state, and reports received 
indicate that more plowing for spring 
planting was done than in many years. 
In most counties it is rare for any 
preparation of the soil to be undertaken 
in November and December, but the final 
months of 1921 were an exception. 


Totepo, Onto, Jan. 28.—The wheat 
fields in northern Ohio, northern Indiana 
and Michigan are now covered with a 
sufficient blanket of snow to afford com- 
plete protection. Farther south there 
is not so much snow, and there are re- 
ports of considerable ice, bad roads, and 
freezing and thawing, which is not bene- 
ficial to wheat. However, it is doubt- 
ful if any material damage has been 
done. 

Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Winter 
wheat is well covered with snow, and 
should come out in good condition un- 
less there are heavy thaws early, baring 
the ground for the trying shifts in tem- 
perature of late. February and March. 


Great Fats, Mont., Jan. 28.—In a 
bulletin issued today, the Northwestern 
Grain Dealers’ Association speaks en- 
couragingly of winter wheat conditions 
in Montana. Reports have been received 
from every county in the state where 
wheat is grown, and with a single ex- 
ception they are most favorable. There 
has been an absence this year of high 
winds, which in past years took heavy 
toll. Most of the state has been covered 
with snow nearly all winter, and as it 
fell before freezing of the ground, little 
or no damage is expected from cold 
weather. The moisture from this snow- 
fall has proved a great incentive to 
farmers to get ready for spring seed- 
ing, which may be the largest in the his- 
tory of the state. 

Ocven, Uran, Jan. 28.—About 148,000 
acres-of winter wheat, or 95 per cent of 
the 1920 planting, were sown last fall 
in Utah, is the estimate of M. M. Jus- 
tin, agricultural statistician for the 
United States Bureau of Crop Estimates 
in Utah and Nevada. The condition as 
of Dec. 1 was 80 per cent, the 10-year 
average being 92. Only 11,000 acres of 
rye, or 76 per cent, were planted. 
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MInNEAPous, Tuespay, Jan. 31, 1922 








In some respects business was a little 
more encouraging last week. There was 
more inquiry and freer buying, but at 
prices that meant little or no profit to 
the miller. The sales manager of one 
Minneapolis mill reports that his com- 
pany figured with a customer in a cen- 
tral states city on a fair-sized lot of 
choice bakers patent. The mill’s price 
was $7 bbl, delivered. Canadian flour of 
equal quality, however, duty paid, was 
offered at $6.60, while Kansas mills bid- 
ding for the same business asked $6@ 
6.10. The Canadian mill got the order. 
This is a fair sample of the kind of 
competition northwestern mills are up 
against. 

While no large orders are being 
booked, still there is fair day to day 
buying, and mills are probably selling at 
least 60 per cent as much flour as they 
are making. Shipping directions on old 
orders are coming in satisfactorily, and 
mills are cleaning up on their high price 
contracts. Buyers staved off furnishing 
directions on these purchases as long as 
they eye could, but are now being 
forced to take delivery. 

Minneapolis mills last week sold some 
round lots of first clear to the American 
Relief Administration for shipment to 
Russia. These sales onges 4 aggregat- 
ed 50,000 to 60,000 bbls. In edition, 
mills sold several small lots of export 
patent to the United Kingdom on 
through bills of lading. 

Mills quote top family patent at $7.60 
@8 bbl, standard patent $7.10@7.50, sec- 
ond patent $6.75@7.10, in 98-lb cottons; 
fancy clear $5.20, first clear $4.25@ 
4.75, second clear $2.75@3.30, in 140-lb 
jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


The only change in the durum flour 
situation the past week was an increase 
in inquiries. The trade no doubt would 
come in for supplies if prices were a 
little lower. Their bids, as a rule, are 
under what mills consider a fair price, 
but with a break in wheat, mills look 
for renewed activity. Stocks apparent- 
ly are light, but buyers ate confinin 
their purchases to small lots, and wil 
buy no more until they see prices down 
closer to their own ideas. No improve- 
ment in export trade, and inquiries are 
few and far between. 

Mills quote medium semolina at $6.10 
@6.20 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.70@ 
5.75; durum flour, $4.25@4.75; clear, 
$3.15@3.90,—f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


A flurry developed in millfeed, yester- 
day, and bran advanced $1 and standard 
middlings $2@3 ton. The strength, ap- 
parently, was not due to the activity of 
any particular interest, but to general 
consumptive demand. Following the 
heavy snows throughout the East, the 
trade there was able to dispose of all 
the feed it had available for quick or 
prompt delivery and, naturally, came in- 
to the market to replenish its holdings. 
This added inquiry was sufficient to clean 
up mill offerings for February shipment. 
Based on the present capacity and op- 
eration, Minneapolis mills have neither 
bran nor standard middlings to offer 
for 30-day shipment. 
scent t are inclined to think that the 
stren Ss a mere flash in the pan, and 
that the market will again ced rod last 
week’s levels. A many, of course, 
are disappointed , aan they did not 
get in at the bottom, and are hopeful 
that the present strength will not hold. 


A peculiar feature to the present feed 
market is the total lack of interest in 
the heavier grades. Flour middlings and 
red dog are a drug on the market, and 
are offered at remarkably low prices. 
These have not as yet been influenced 
by the strength in bran and standard 
middlings and, temporarily, are goin 
begging. The spread between bran an 
red dog is abnormally narrow. 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings at $20@21 ton, flour middlings 
$22.50@25.50, red dog $25@29, and rye 
middlings nominally at around $19, in 
100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Some 
mills are out of the market on rye mid- 
dlings, and have nothing to offer for 
shipment within 60 days. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation Jan. 31: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), 
South A, B, Anchor and Palisade mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C, D, 
E and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
This, Week .cccccccccccsce 298,755 5 
Last week ....c.ccccecees 275,885 51 
ZOOF GOO cvecccesccccesece 290,350 53 
TwO years ABO ....-.eseee 239,855 43 
Three years ago .....+.+. 213,215 41 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek iivity 

1933°%....06 55 371,250 164,385 45 

1931° 4.000 55 371,250 186,090 50 

1922f...... 63 421,890 187,595 44 

1921f...... 63 421,890 164,885 39 

*Week ending Jan. 28, tWeek ending 
Jan. 21, 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 
28, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1922 1921 1920 1919 








Minneapolis ... 2,260 2,111 1,835 450 
Duluth ........ 230 587 70 861,529 
Totala ..ccce 2,490 2,698 1,905 1,979 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to Jan. 28, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
Minneapolis .. 58,849 63,254 69,270 71,645 
DRIER ii cs00 34,014 30,946 10,153 86,753 





Totals....... 92,863 94,200 79,423 158,398 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Jan. 28, in bushels P 


000’s 
omitted) were: . 
19221921 1920-1919 














Minneapolis ... 7,683 7,067 8,691 23,832 
Duluth ........ 2,235 1,624 2,005 25,209 
Totals 2.000. 9,918 8,691 10,696 49,041 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The wheat market was more steady 
the past week, and price fluctuations 
were less severe. It started off a little 
easier the first of the week, with a grad- 
ual rise in values toward the end. To- 
day, prices receded some, and for the 
week are about 1%c higher on cash, 214c 
on May, and 1'4c on July. 

The local cash market was unchanged 
as far as choice milling grades were con- 
cerned. Mills, both local and interior, 
picked up everything offered that was 
of choice quality at firm premiums. The 


market, however, was not as sane 
as in previous weeks, and daily, after 
the choice stuff had been taken, buyers 
shopped around and picked up occa- 
sional cars of the softer varieties at re- 
duced premiums. Today, No. 1 dark 
sold around 12@23c over May. 

Durum offerings of the best grades 
were in ready demand, buy buying of 
other grades was slow. No. 1 amber 
was quoted around 20c over aoare No. 2 
amber, 7@1l7c over; No. 1 mixed, 3@14c 
over. 

Winter wheat offerings were moderate, 
and demand was me Montana was 
quoted at lle over May; Kansas, May 
price to 8c over; Nebraska, 4c under. 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains were steady to a little 
stronger the past week. Rye in par- 
ticular showed firmness, and prices 
gained 4@5c bu. Buying was fairly ac- 
tive, without any special feature to the 
market. Cash corn was steady, com- 
pared with the futures, and most of 
the week there was a good general de- 
mand. Elevators were the principal 
buyers. Some accumulation being made 
for shipment at opening of navigation. 
pope | prices, Jan. 30: No. 3 yellow, 
42%,,c bu; No. 3 mixed, 4214, @421,c. 

No feature to the oats market. Buy- 
ing was steady, as were prices, but no 
special activity was reported. Eleva- 
tors led in the buying. No. 3 white 
closed at 32%,@331%,c bu; No. 4 white, 
3114, @321,¢. 

Rye was the strongest on the list. 
Mills wanted choice, and paid firm 
prices. Offerings were light. No. 2 
closed at 79@80',c bu. 

Barley was not very active, and light 
offerings kept prices up. Closing range, 
42@55c bu. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


The domestic demand for linseed oil 
meal could hardly be better. All mills 
report brisk buying for prompt and spot 
shipments, and also a fair demand for 
later delivery. While most sales at 
present are for near-by shipment, the 
trade, finding it hard to get spot stuff, 
is taking some for later delivery. Sup- 
plies .are low, and buyers wait until the 
last minute to come in and then want 
it in a hurry. Mills report that most of 
their output for February has been sold, 
and some into March. Production has 
not been heavy this winter, and at pres- 
ent mills are operating about two thirds 
of capacity. With a brisk demand for 
meal and light stocks throughout the 
country, mills look for prices to remain 
firm. Oil meal is being quoted at $43.50 
ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

While export business in oil cake is 
light, bids from abroad are getting up 
to a working basis. Those being received 
now are still a little low, but mills no 
doubt would take present offers, if the 
domestic business was not so active. 
Mills says they would have to get around 
$49.50@50 ton, New York, while im- 
porters are bidding around $48@48.50. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.2714; 
three-day, $4.27; 60-day, $4.24. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 36.85. 


P. G. PIRRIE HONORED 


A group of friends of P. G. Pirrie, 
who recently resigned as head of the 
baking department of the Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, to go with the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
gave a farewell dinner in his honor at 
the Athletic Club, Saturday evening last. 
All of those present were connected with 
the. flour milling or baking business. 
M. A. Gray, chief chemist for the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., acted as toast- 
master. Julius E. Wihlfahrt, of the 
Fleischmann Co., was a guest. 

Mr. Pirrie came to Minneapolis three 
years ago with the American Institute 
of Baking. He resigned a little over a 
year ago to take charge of the baking 
department of the Dunwoody Institute, 
succeeding Professor John C. Summers. 
He is now returning to the American 
Institute, and leaves this evening for 


cago. 
Charles G. Ferrari has succeeded Mr. 
Pirrie as head of the baking department 
at the Dunwoody Institute. Mr. Fer- 
rari, who came here last September, was 


~ 


505 


formerly chief chemist for the P. E. 
Sharpless Co., of Philadelphia, manu- 
facturers of dairy products. 


DEATH OF SAMUEL MORSE 


Samuel Morse, of the Morse Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, died at his home here, Jan. 
28. Mr. Morse was one of the first mem- 
bers of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. He was born in Maine in 
1853, and came to Minneapolis in 1875. 
He was one of the owners of the old 
Minneapolis Flour Mfg. Co., which was 
succeeded by the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co. A son, Arthur A. 
Morse, survives him. The funeral is be- 
ing held this afternoon, with interment 
at Lakewood Cemetery. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Mill furnishers report an improved in- 
quiry for equipment of various kinds. 


For the first time, trading in corn 
futures has been begun on the floor of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 


George Purchase, of Minneapolis, left 
last evening for Pittsburgh to enter the 
ory of the Newsome Feed & Grain 

Arthur Miller, superintendent of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
will leave early in March for a Eurv- 
pean trip. 

The Dakota Milling Co. is no longer 
grinding durum wheat in its mill at Lis- 
bon, N. D. It operates a 350-bbl spring 
wheat mill. 

The R. S. Davidson elevator at Wer- 
ner, N. D., burned, with a loss estimated 
at $15,000. The house contained about 
7,500 bus grain. 

Herbert R. Strauss, of the H. E. 
Strauss Co., millfeed brokers, Chicago, 
was a Minneapolis visitor last week, 
calling on shippers. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, left last week for Palm Beach, 
Fla., for a short visit with his family. 


William D. Gregory, of the Gregory- 
Jennison Co., grain, Minneapolis, plans 
to leave late in February for a European 
trip. He will be gone several months. 

A sales convention of the district 
managers of the Federal System of 
Bakeries of America was held at the 
company headquarters in Davenport, 
Iowa, last week. 

The report of Chris Heen, Minnesota 
dairy and food commissioner, shows that 
the receipts of the division of feed in- 
spection of his department during 1921 
were $55,937, and disbursements $27,468. 

The new 100-bb] mill of the Watkins 
(Minn.) Milling Co. was started last 
week by C. A. Weaver, of Minneapolis, 
local representative for Sprout, Waldron 
& Co. Joseph Julicher is the head 
miller. 

Dr. E. C. Stakman, professor of plant 
pathology and botany at the University 
of Minnesota, has returned from Wash- 
ington. He has been engaged on a plant 
disease survey for the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Raymond V. Hunter, formerly with 
W. T. Harding, New York City, has 
been appointed district representative 
for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, for the state of New York, 
with headquarters at Albany. 

Fred C. Ropte, formerly manager of 
the feed department of the Meinrath 
Brokerage Co., Minneapolis, left last 
week for Kansas City to join the force 
of the Durbin Brokerage Co. He wiil 
have charge of the St. Louis office of 
that company. 

The state of North Dakota has decid- 
ed to complete the state-owned mill at 


* Grand Forks. The building is up to the 


third story, and construction will be re- 
sumed immediately. The machinery peo- 
ple are again at work on the equipment, 
and expect to ship same as soon as the 
building is ready to receive it. 

Based on the close today (Jan. 31), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.19, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.16; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark $1.21, No. 1 northern $1.18; in 
central North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.17, 
No. 1 northern $1.14; in central Mon- 
onan No. 1 dark $1.04, No. 1 northern 
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Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 28, 1922 








There has not been the slightest im- 
provement in the demand for flour as 
the result of this week’s operations. 
Many millers term the week just closed 
one of the dullest, if not the dullest, of 
the present crop season. Freer shipping 
directions on old contracts earlier in 
the week were regarded as a sign that 
the flour trade was veering into a better 
position, but even the relief incident to 
this condition did not obtain with all 
mills. Millers admit that the situation 
at present is both baffling and discourag- 


ing. 

Bemand has yet to show any of the 
improvement so confidently expected, the 
month up to the present time having 
been very quiet. The average buyer is 
holding off in anticipation of lower 
values. Current business lacks zest, but. 
with prompter instructions, enables local 
mills to keep going at fair running time. 
Trade is all domestic and largely in 
near-by ae. 

Most of the demand is for quick ship- 
ment, but occasional inquiry on round 
lots for future delivery indicates some 
good business in the offing that may be 
realized later on. Stocks in the South- 
west are reported light, and daily grow- 
ing lighter, and millers expect in time to 
see some of the real old-time activity. 

Recent sales have had all the appear- 
ance of being forced. While the mar- 
ket is quoted firm, there seems to be 
enough flour to be had just under mill 
limits to satisfy a good deal of the 
trade. 

The larger bakers evince interest in 
the market only as supplies become ex- 
hausted. While many believe that flour 
at present prices is good property, they 
are afraid to overreach their immediate 
needs, for the reason that the volume of 
their consumptive trade is too uncertain, 
in the face of agitation for cheaper 
bread. 

There is very little doing in foreign 
business, and present prospects of mak- 
ing sales of any quantity in that direc- 
tion are meager. New York handlers 
have been actively in this market for 
clears, supposedly for Russian relief pur- 
poses. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent flour, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $6.60@6.80; 95 per cent, 
$6.10@6.40; straight grade, $6@6.20. Of 
the lower grades, first clear is quoted at 
$4.15@4.65, second clear at $3.75@4, and 
low grade at $3.25@3.50. 


MILLFEED 


The edge is off the demand for bran, 
but poten. 5 orders are coming in to take 
production, which is not large, without 
more than shading the prices that have 
ruled in the last few weeks. Shorts find 
an active market in southern and south- 
eastern territory, and supplies are well 
taken. Current quotations, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: bran, $20@20.50; brown 


shorts, $20.50@21; gray shorts, $22.50° 


@23. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 105,900 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
COE Gs an bw .tn 066-0 a OS 87,200 82 
EsMBt WEG cc cc ccccccccces 70,200 66 
FOOP OBO cserscccscseccece 80,500 71 
Two years ago ............ 82,500 85 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 81 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and Kansas, outside of 


Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 489,330 264,711 62 
Last week ...... 488,180 253,160 52 
Year ago ....... 440,670 226,330 61 
Two years ago... 432,870 345,952 80 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 10,614 bbls this week, 14,103 last 
week, 12,334 a year ago and 5,290 two 
ears ago. 

Of the mills reporting, five report do- 
mestic business good, 34 fair, and 22 
slow and quiet. 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 551,c, via New York 
60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 5214c, via New York 
60c; Hamburg, via New Orleans, 54c, via 
New York 61c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 61144c, via New York 66c; Copen- 
hager, via New Orleans 611,¢, via New 
York 66c. 


KANSAS WHEAT RESERVES 


Allen Logan, of the Logan Bros. Grain 
Co., this city, issued a statement, Friday, 
of Kansas wheat reserves and an analy- 
sis of mill operations in that state, based 
on reports received from 492 mills and 
elevators owned by mills. On Jan. 20, 
the report states, there were 31,691,891 
bus wheat in all positions in the state. 
In addition to 8,923,766 bus owned by 
the mills, there were 1,068,125 held by 
mills in store for farmers. Fifteen per 
cent of the reserves, or 19,300,000 bus, 
remains in farmers’ hands. Independent 
elevators and farmers’ elevators not 
owned by mills contain approximately 
2,400,000 bus. 

Daily milling capacity of Kansas is 
81,000 bbls, and the reports from the 
mills are practically complete, covering 
80,100 bbls of the above mentioned total. 
Of those reported on, 2,560 bbls capacity 
were down, leaving 77,540 bbls, which 
were operating 66 per cent full capacity. 

The mills reporting have 1,827,132 bbls 
flour sold for shipment, or the equivalent 
of 8,221,500 bus wheat. growing 
crop is in extremely poor promise. Of 
the 118 mills reporting, only eight claim 
that growing wheat is in good promise, 
50 report it as fair to normal and 57 
as poor to very poor. Thirty-three mills, 
out of the 118 reporting, show an aver- 
age of 19 per cent of the sown acreage 
in their territory to be dead. 


SUCCESSOR TO W. I. STERLING 


C. J. Kucera, at one time traffic man- 
ager for the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., 
Schuyler, Neb., and more recently as- 
sistant traffic manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., this city, has 
succeeded to the position of traffic 
manager of that company, made vacant 
by the death of W. I. Sterling last Sun- 
day. 

INCREASE IN KANSAS INSPECTIONS 

During the calendar year just closed 
the Kansas state grain and weighing de- 
partment inspected a total of 311,663 
cars wheat, compared with 141,805 in 
1920 and 128,860 in 1919, according to a 
report issued this week by J. S. Hart, 
chief inspector. The total cars weighed 
in and out were 122,454, compared with 
73,990 in 1920 and 82,285 in 1919. The 
department collected in receipts in 1921 
a total of $322,891.41, and the expenses 
amounted to $240,514.62. 


THE GRAIN INSPECTOR’S OFFICE 


The Chamber of Commerce, Kansas 
City, Kansas, at a luncheon recently, in- 


structed its secretary to write to Gov- 
ernor Allen, of Kansas, asking that J. 
S. Hart, chief inspector of the Kansas 
state grain inspection and weighing de- 
gee be directed to remove his of- 
ce and equipment from the Missouri 
side to Kansas City, Kansas. The execu- 
tive office and the inspecting and testing 
laboratory of the Kansas inspection de- 
partment have, for a number of years, 
been located in this city, and the real 
estate interests and rental agents of 
Kansas City, Kansas, have long looked 
with disfavor on the arrangement and 
have been agitating for a change. 

The location in this city, in close prox- 
— to the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, is simply a matter of conven- 
ience. It facilitates the placing of in- 
spected and tested grain samples on the 
market, and often results in the owner 
securing an advantage in the price re- 
ceived, factors which Mr. Hart thinks 
should be considered in any proposed re- 
moval of his department. 


ADDITION TO WYANDOTTE ELEVATOR CO, 


The foundation is in and work of con- 
struction is fast progressing on the drier 
house being erected as an addition to the 
plant of the Wyandotte Elevator Co., 
this city, contract for which was let early 
this month to the Turner Construction 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Equipment includes 
two units of Allis driers, and the build- 
ing will provide additional storage space 
for about 25,000 bus wheat. The ap- 
proximate cost of the addition is $100,- 
000. The A. E. Baxter Engineering Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., did the designing. The 
contract calls for the completion of the 
structure by April 15. 


NOTES 


C. L. Fontaine, Jr., manager General 
Commission Co., this city, and Mrs. Fon- 
taine, are visiting in New York. They 
will return home about Feb. 1. 

J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., this city, is visiting 
eastern markets in the interests of his 
mill. He will return home within a 
fortnight. 

Hayden S. Jones, successor to the late 
Louis J. Long as manager of the Kan- 
sas City Bag Mfg. Co., this city, was 
elected this week to membership in the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 

The annual meeting of the Kansas City 
Grain Club, at which officers for 1922 
will be elected, will be held some nighi 
next week. President James N. Russel! 
is arranging a programme for the eve- 
ning. 

H. C. Malsness, local agent for Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., announced the sale, this 
week, of two of the largest size attrition 
mills, each with direct connection to 50 
h-p motors, to the Purina Mills Co., St. 
Louis. 

Roy O. McKenna, of the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co., this city, has applied for 
membership in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, having purchased the certifi- 
cate of A. W. Stewart for $8,500, includ- 
ing the transfer fee of $500. 

John W. Dueker, secretary and treas- 
urer Hoyland Flour Mills Co., this city, 
after extensive travelling in continental 
Europe, is now visiting English and 


Scotch markets, and expects to sail from | 


Southampton for home on Feb. 15. 

At the annual meeting of the Kansas 
City Millers’ Club, Jan. 21, all old of- 
ficers of the club were re-elected, as 
follows: Theodore F. Ismert, president; 
Victor A. Cain, vice president; R. 3. 
Sterling, secretary; P. M. Mohr, treas- 
urer. 


Harry L. Graham, Jr. manager 
Farmers’ Co-operative Mill & Elevator 
Co., Wamego, Kansas, Victor A. Cain, 
president Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling 
Co., and Thomas F. Hogan, of the Hogan 
Milling Co. Junction City, Kansas, 
were Kansas City visitors this week. 


Theodore F. Ismert and George E. 
Hincke, president and vice president, 
respectively, of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., this city, left Kansas City this 
week for New York, to remain there un- 
til about Feb. 15, when they will sail 
for London, where they intend to opea 
a branch office of their company. 


C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, while 
on a recent trip in the East, arranged 
with Charles J. True, of Akron, Ohio, to 
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represent the Lee company in northern 
Ohio. Mr. True is well known among 
the buyers of that territory, having 
travelled as a representative in that sec- 
tion for several years. 

Dracos Dimitry, of New Orleans, has 
succeeded K. M. Wharry as manager of 
the Kansas City office of W. L. Riche- 
son & Co., New Orleans ship brokers and 
forwarders of grain. Mr. Dimitry is 
the oldest member of the Nosa Steam- 
ship Line staff, and recently has been 
traffic manager of the New Orleans & 
Southern American Steamship Co., of 
New Orleans. 

William Collins, superintendent of the 
Kornfalfa Feed Mill Co., Kansas City, 
died of heart failure while at his work 
in the mill last week. This is the third 
death to occur in the organization of 
the Kornfalfa company within the last 
three months. C. M. Alexander, a sales- 
man, died early in November, and Thom- 
as Newnes, whom Mr. Collins succeeded 
as superintendent, died during the same 
month, 

Investigation, this week, of complaints 
of Kansas farmers that grain buyers and 
elevator men in that state are not “pass- 
ing on” the reduction in freight rates or- 
dered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission several weeks ago, brought out 
the fact that in some cases co-operative 
elevator managers did not change their 
wheat prices when the new schedule went 
into effect, and continued to pay the 
old rates. When the attention of the 
managers was called to the reduction 
in rates they explained that farmers 
would get the benefit of the reduction 
through the increased dividends to be 
paid sellers at the end of the year. 





SALINA 


Flour business has picked up a little 
during the past week, and shipping di- 
rections are coming in faster. There is 
considerable new business, with orders 
for prompt shipment, which absorbs the 
output. Demand for millfeed is still 
very keen, and some is being sold at a 
premium, although very little is avail- 
able. Mills have been working from 
three fourths to full capacity, and all 
expect continuous activity. 

Quotations: fancy patent, cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $6.40@6.90; 95 per cent, $6 
@6.50; 100 per cent, $5.90@6.30. Bran is 
quoted at $1.071,, brown shorts at $1.10, 
and gray shorts at $1.15, per 100 lbs. 

Output for Salina mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with 
comparisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
-. £ .. SP Oeerrerrrerrrre 29,802 64 
Sg rere reer 31,661 68 
EE ica stie sau dees uns 17,326 40 


Wheat is coming in faster. Two hun- 
dred and eight cars were received during 
the week. The price has kept around $1. 


KANSAS MILLERS’ CLUB MEETING 


The semiannual meeting of +the Kan- 
sas Millers’ Club was held in Salina this 
week, following a dinner at the Lamer 
Hotel. The slogan, “Made in Kansas,” 
was adopted by the club, and will be 
used extensively by all members in their 
trade journal advertising. A_ slight 
change was made in the basis of dues, 
and the club is now in a position to be 
selfsupporting. The meeting was very 
successful, and those present were much 
benefited by the discussion. It was de- 
cided to hold, in the near future, a 
meeting of all mill chemists, the purpose 
being to secure greater uniformity in 
laboratory tests of flour and wheat. 

Besides the local millers present, those 
from out of town included: R. S. Hurd, 
A. B. Anderson, R. W. Magill, C. B. 
Moore, Andrew Smith and G. M. Lowry, 
Wichita; R. W. Hoffman, Enterprise; 
W. S. Bunt, Hays City; W. B. Madaus, 
Sterling; R. W. Cole, Wilson; E. Tich- 

aeber, Marquette; V. P. Campbell, 

lay Center; T. L. Welsh, G. A. Rog- 
ers, W. A. Chain and H. D. Bartlett, 
Abilene; J. H. Kamm and E. S. Rea, 
Coffeyville; H. L. Colburn, Jr., McPher- 
son; C. M. Isom, Lebanon; S. E. Jack- 
man, Minneapolis; F. D. Stevens, sec- 
retary Kansas Millers’ Club, Wichita. 
Representatives from several bag houses 
were present. 


NOTES 


Jay J. Owens, grain dealer, will leave 
this week for South America, where he 
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will spend about six months. He will 
sail from New York City. 

The last of. three carloads of flour 
donated by the people of Saline County 
for Near East relief is on its way to 
eastern ports. All the money subscribed 
was spent for Saline County wheat, and 
all flour contributed was ground in Sa- 
line County mills. 





OKLAHOMA 

Millers of Oklahoma felt relieved dur- 
ing the second week in January, when 
business unexpectedly revived, but it was 
short-lived, and the situation has dropped 
back into the prosaic state that charac- 
terized it during the last months of 1921. 
There are exceptions, of course, and 
these report better business and an en- 
couraging outlook. Many millers of 
Oklahoma do not expect much better 
business until after another 4 has 
been marketed, not only of wheat, but of 
cotton, corn, vegetables and other crops 
that put money in the purse of the 
farmer. 7 

M. A. Wilkins, manager of the Okla- 
homa City Mill & Elevator Co., who re- 
cently made a tour of eastern Oklahoma, 
a section of Arkansas and a part of 
northern Texas, says that he found mills 
operating about 40 per cent of capacity 
in that territory. Nearly all of the 
larger mills of the Southwest have 
maintained their normal sales forces, but 
some of the smaller ones have reduced 
theirs. 

Soft wheat flour sold in Oklahoma City 
this week up to $7, and hard wheat flour 
up to $6.60. Shorts were quoted at $1.40 
per 100-lb sack, with a slightly increased 
demand, Mill-run sold for $1.25, bran 
$1.15, chops $1.20 per 100 lbs, and meal 
40c per 25-lb sack. 


INCREASE IN CAPITAL sTOCK 


The Plansifter Milling Co., Oklahoma 
City, has increased its capital stock and 
is otherwise getting squared away for 
better business, but no immediate en- 
largement of the plant or the making 
of extensive improvements is contem- 
plated, according to Charles U. Connel- 
lee, secretary-treasurer. P. L. Jacobson, 
who a few months ago bought the stock 
of George W. Curtis, has been elected 
vice president, and is actively associated 
with Mr. Connellee in the conduct of the 
business. A. S, Connellee was re-elected 
president. Most of his time, however, is 
devoted to the operation of the plant of 
the Crystal Ice & Ice Cream Co., of 
Oklahoma City, of which he is president. 

The business of the Plansifter com- 
pany is much improved, and Charles U. 
Connellee says: “We are taking on new 
customers, holding the old with good 
and improved service, and operating one 
half time. We anticipate that business 
will warrant full-time operation within 
30 days. We are very hopeful of gen- 
erally improved business conditions with- 
in the near future.” 


Notes . 
The Pearl Stone Mill & Elevator Co., 


Dallas, Texas, will erect a grain eleva- 
4 in that city at a cost of about $100,- 


C. H. Guenther & Son, Inc., flour mill- 
ers, San Antonio, Texas, have contracted 
for the construction of an addition to 
the plant which will cost $30,000. It wi!i 
be of brick and concrete, and will in- 
crease the elevator capacity. 

In the list of institutions which the 
Chamber of Commerce of Canadian, 
Texas, has set out to secure this year is 
a flour mill. The organization is in po- 
sition to offer inducements. Carl A. 
Studer is the new president, and W. A. 
Palmer was re-elected secretary. 

S. H. Cox, who recently sold his mill 
and ice interests at Elkhart, Kansas, is 
negotiating for the ice plant at Guymon, 
Okla., and also oor establishing a 
flour mill there. If proper encourage- 
ment is given him, he says he expects to 
move the Allen mill plant from Garden 
City, Kansas, to Guymon. 

At the recent annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the Quinlan (Okla.) Farm- 
ers’ Grain & Supply Co., officers report- 
ed that it last year netted $8,956 on a 
capital stock of $10,000. The company 
has acquired the nt of the. Harper 


la 
Mill & Elevator do. and the purchase 
was approved by the directors. 


The mill of the Weatherford (Okla.) 





Milling Co., which is reported to have 
reverted to Maney Bros., the original 
owners, has been closed, and probably 
will remain so until summer. S. D. 
Haworth, manager of the concern, has 
gone to Topeka, Kansas, and Walter 
Miller, assistant manager, will remain 
at Weatherford in charge of the busi- 
ness. The business of the company will 
be continued by the Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Co., El Reno, another of the 
Maney institutions. 


NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes., Jan. 28.—Millers in this 
territory report business this week fair 
to good. Some large sales of flour have 
been made, and the demand for feed has 
been excellent. Sales in all lines have 
been better than they were in the pre- 
vious week, and = he look for more 
improvement in business after Feb. 1. 
Shipping directions have been harder to 
obtain than they were a few weeks ago. 
All the big mills have been running on 

full time for several weeks. 





OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing 

a weekly capacity of 18,00Q bbls, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
yy) OS errr 12,918 71 
Last week ..........ee000% 14,505 78 
BOOP BHO coccccccecccesses 8,400 35 
We, Pe ED occ ceccconce 19,202 80 


NOTES 

The new president of the Nebraska 
Millers’ Association, J. N. Ashburn, has 
selected a legislative committee consist- 
ing of L. C. Earroll, North Platte, chair- 
man; J..M. Hammond, Lincoln, and J. 
W. Spirk, Neligh. 

The properties of the Updike Milling 
Co., consisting of a 1,000-bbl mill in 
Omaha and a 200-bb] mill at Elkhorn, 
Neb., have passed into the hands of the 
Merchants’ National Bank, Omaha. The 
bank has several propositions under con- 
sideration for selling the properties, and 
the prospects are that the mills will soon 
be in operation again. 

W. V. Macartney, who has been presi- 
dent and manager of the York (Neb.) 
Milling Co., for several years, has ten- 
dered his resignation, to take effect 
March 1, when he will go to Denver ‘to 
become manager of the new 600-bb! flour 
mill of the Farmers’ Union Milling & 
Elevator Co. Mr. Macartney has ae 
been a prominent figure among the mill- 
ers of Nebraska. Leicn Lesie. 





MERCHANT MARINE POLICY 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 28.—Presi- 
dent Harding is expected to transmit to 
Congress within the next few weeks a 
report outlining the administration mer- 
chant marine policy and asking funds 
from Congress to finance it. The report 
will ouehair recommend some form of 
governmental subsidy until such time as 
the transfer of government tonnage to 
private ownership is accomplished and 
American ee put upon a competi- 
tive basis with that of foreign countries. 

Chairman Lasker expressed the hope 
last week that the government would be 
out of the shipping business within two 
years, and that by that time the Ameri- 
can merchant marine would be on a sub- 
stantial revenue producing basis. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 

and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 

apolis and Duluth; also by 63 “outside” mills 

with a daily capacity of 70,315 bbls, from 

\Sept. 1, 1921, to Jan. 21, 1922, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

o— Output——, -—Exports—~ 

1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 

Minneapolis ... 6,616 6,207 347 312 

20 


St. Paul ....... 1 185 

Duluth-Superior 349 296 sae Rex 

Outside mills .. 4,133 3,835 7 15 
Totals ...... 11,299 10,523 354 327 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture revised esti- 
mates of the United States flaxseed crops of 
1921, 1920 and-1919, by principal states, in 
bushels (000’s 6mitted): 














1921 1920 1919 

Minnesota ...... 2,726 3,040 2,304 
North Dakota .. 2,534 4,033 2,990 
South Dakota .. 1,404 2,200 1,120 
Kansas 134 159 76 
Montana ........ 1,125 1,058 481 
TOWS ccocssccccs 96 132 192 
Wisconsin ...... 63 99 74 
United States.. 8,112 10,774 7,256 
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Flour prices have held quite steady ail 
week, and the absence of the usual fluc- 
tuations is probably the outstanding 
feature of the local trade. One of the 
northwestern mills reduced its quota- 
tions 20c yesterday, but this was said to 
be due to the quality and offerings of 
cash wheat rather than to developments 
in the options market. 

This firmness has not instigated new 
buying and, generally, “the situation re- 
mains unchanged.” Still, one of the 
mills here insists that conditions are 
much better, that the retail bakers are 
manifesting a persistent demand, and 
that the call for immediate or prompt 
shipment stuff is quite continuous. Since 
stocks all around have been kept at the 
minimum, it is inevitable that a certain 
amount of replenishment must take place 
right along. 

Reports from jobbers and brokers are 
conflicting. Some say that they are do- 
ing next to nothing, while others find a 
somewhat freer outlet for their prod- 
ucts. It is true, however, that buyers 
are keeping their stocks low, and have 
supplies on hand for only 30 to 60 days’ 
requirements. Here and there the retail 
grocers are purchasing in slightly heavier 
lots, but wholesalers seem about as dis- 
interested as ever. 

The branch office of one of the north- 
western mills states that its rye trade 
in this market has improved consider- 
ably during the past few weeks. It 
quotes white rye flour at $5.25 and me- 
dium at $4.80. However, the former 
grade is being sold here at $4.50 or less, 
and it is questionable that consumption 
of rye flour has increased much in gen- 
eral. Local mills turned out about 3,500 
bbls this week. 

The wheat flour output totaled 25,000 
bbls, or 63 per cent of capacity, which 1s 
an improvement of 8,000 bbls over last 
week. The mills are running but little 
more than half time. 

Export trade has been quiet, except 
for filling the few orders already on the 
books. Clears are plentiful, and are 
quoted ‘at $4.25@4.90. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $6.90 
@7.50, standard patent $6.60@7.10; hard 
winter short patent $6.10@6.50, straight 
$5.80@6.25; soft winter short patent $6 
@6.30, straight $5.75@6.10. 

Millfeed is selling well, though de- 
mand is nét urgent. Most of the mixed 
feed dealers are said to be well stocked, 
and farmers have, in most cases, taken 
large supplies. Business is largely in 
mixed cars. Bran is quoted at $24@ 
25.50, brown shorts the same, gray shorts 
$27@28, and red dog $31@32. 

No. 2 semolina has advanced in price 
to $6.05@6.10, bulk, Chicago, and No. 3 
is 25c less. Trade is quiet, and some 
difficulty is being experienced in getting 
shipping directions on old contracts. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet, 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 25,000 63 
Last week ........ 40,000 17,000 41 
VORP GMO. .cccccses 26,700 23,000 86 
Two years ago..... 26,700 25,225 95 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


Wheat values have been unusually 
steady throughout the week, and trading 
has mn narrow. However, today 2 
bullish feeling developed and the mar- 
ket closed stronger than for some time. 
This sudden strength is said to be due 


to foreign reports which show that 
Europe’s requirements have by no 
means been filled, as yet. Russia was 
said to be in the market for 3,000,000 
bus Canadian wheat. Advances for the 
week register 2@3c, May closing today 
at $1.18%, and July at $1.041,. 

Some concern was expressed over an 
estimate given out by Bradstreet, which 
states that flour and wheat exports from 
the United States and Canada, from 
July 1 to date, are 255,458,000 bus, which 
figure is said to be about 56,000,000 bus 
under the actual official exports. The 
bulls are still bringing forward their 
figures to show that higher rices are in- 
evitably ahead of us, and they say that 
it is only a question of time before they 
arrive. 

The foreign demand has continued, 
though not quite so urgently as last 
week, Interest was shown among the 
traders here in regard to the situation 
in Argentina. Though that country js 
still able to undersell the United States, 
the difference in range has been nar- 
rowed considerably. Sales of Argentine 
wheat were made to Europe this week 
at only 1@2c under the American price. 

Concerning the better feeling in the 
market here at the end of the week, some 
say that the cause of the bullish en- 
thusiasm lies just as much in cash condi- 
tions as in the foreign situation. The 
cash market is said to show unmistak- 
able signs of congestion, and some think 
that before long millers will be forced 
to primary markets for raw materials. 
Crop news from the Southwest is a 
bullish factor. Dry weather and high 
winds are reported, and undoubtedly this 
had something to do with today’s ad- 
vance. 

The decrease in the visible suppiy 
amounted to 2,576,000 bus for last week, 
and the total is now estimated at 49,- 
282,000 bus. 


CASH WHEAT 


Trade in the cash market has con- 
tinued light this week. Elevator inter- 
ests have done the bulk of the buying. 
Offerings of quality stuff were limited 
and, as a consequence, milling demand 
was slow. Local mills are well stocked, 
and are apparently not interested in the 
lower grades of wheat. 

Premiums have held firm, and values 
average about 2@4c higher than a week 
ago. Offerings from the country have 
been light, receipts aggregating onl 
106 cars, compared with 88 a wee 
ago, and 157 a year ago. There has 
been no export business from this mar- 
ket, though fairly large sales have been 
made at the seaboard, among which some 
durum was included. 

No. 1 red was quoted at 8@9c over 
May, the same as last week; No. 1 hard 
winter, May price to lc over, compared 
with May price to lc under last week; 
No. 1 northern spring, 10@20c over May, 
the same as a week ago. 


WISCONSIN MILLS CONSOLIDATE 

The Northern Milling Co. and the 
Dodge-Hooker mills, both of Wausau, 
Wis., were consolidated the first of the 
year, and will operate in the future un- 
der the name of the former concern. 
The capital of the new concern is $500,- 
000, compared with $400,000, which was 
the combined capitalization of the two 
plants before the consolidation was ef- 
fected. The daily capacity of the North- 
ern Milling Co. is now 500 bbls of wheat 
flour. 

At a recent meeting of the new organ- 
ization the following officers were elect- 
ed: C. H. Hooker, president; Paul Geb- 
ert, vice president; W. J. C. Mueller, 
secretary; Carl G. Krueger, treasurer. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WILLY CO. 


The annual meeting of the Willy Co., 
merchant millers and grain dealers, Ap- 
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pleton, Wis., was held in January. H. 
E. McEachron, who had been vice presi- 
dent, was made president and general 
manager; P. M. Conkey became vice 
president, and Marie Ziegenhagen is to 
continue as secretary. r. McEachron 
succeeds A. L. Nichols. The directors 
include, besides the officers, G. E. Bu- 
chanan, Mary McEachron, W. B. Mont- 
gomery and Francis S. Bradford. 

H. t. McEachron is well known in the 
milling and grain business, not only in 
Wisconsin, but throughout the North- 
west. He was the founder of the H. E. 
McEachron Co. and H. E. McEachron 
mills, of Wausau, Wis. The former was 
succeeded by the Cereal Mills Co. and 
the latter by the Dodge-Hooker mills. 
At the present time the daily capacity 
of the Willy Co. is 450 bbls wheat flour, 
125 bbls rye and 150 bbls corn flour. 


NOTES 


A Board of Trade membership sold 
today at $5,000, net, to the buyer. 

E. C. Sollitt is no longer with C. W. 
Dilworth, millers’ agent, Chicago. 

A. Sassler, manager Willis Norton & 
Co., Topeka, Kansas, was here calling 
on the trade on Jan. 24. 

Robert R. Clark, president Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., visited 
the trade here this week. 

W. A. Coffman, sales manager An- 
thony (Kansas) Mills, visited this office 
on Jan. 24, on his way east. 

E. O. Wright, president Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., was 4 
visitor in this market on Jan. 23. 

Joseph Laird, eastern sales manager 
for the Moses Bros. Mills, Great Bend, 
Kansas, was in Chicago on Jan. 23. 


Herbert Guernsey, millers’ agent, Chi- 
cago, has just taken on the account of 
the Anthony (Kansas) Mills in this ter- 
ritory. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., was 
in Chicago this week, and returned to 
Waseca on Jan. 26. 


A. C. Jacobs, flour broker, has moved 
his office to Rooms 433-4, Webster Build- 
ing, Chicago. He was formerly in Room 
619 of the same building. 


Rodney Anderson, sales manager and 
secretary Montana Flour Mills Co., Lew- 
istown, Mont., is in Chicago this week 
end, calling on the trade. 


John Stephan, flour buyer for the 
Wholesale Grocers’ Corporation, Chicago, 
has been confined to his home the past 
week on account of sickness. 


George P. Urban, secretary-treasurer 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y., visited this market on Jan. 25, and 
called at the office of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. 


C. C. Johnson, sales manager Shef- 
field-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
called at this office on Jan. 26. He had 
just returned from a trip to eastern 
markets. Don C. Graham, assistant sales 
manager of the company, was here on 
Jan, 27. 


The office of the superintendent of 
public service of Cook County, Illinois, 
located at Room 519, Cook County Court 
House, Chicago, is asking for bids, to 
be made on Feb. 7, for furnishing ap- 

roximately 1,500 bbls patent and 1,200 

bls clear flour. 


Bankruptcy proceedings were started 
last week by Wilson & Co. et al, Chicago, 
against Robert J. Bremmer, wholesale 
baker, 1276 Clybourn Avenue. This is 
not the first time the Bremner bakery 
has been in financial difficulty, similar 
trouble having been experienced in 1914. 


Members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade voted, Jan. 27, on whether or not 
to adopt a new clearing house plan. 
The movement was defeated, as had been 
four or more previous attempts, by a 
vote of 423 to 418. .A report that Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace favored 
the new system came too late to be of 
any help. 

Governor Small, of Illinois, has issued 
a proclamation which prohibits the im- 
portation into this state of unshelled 
corn, broom corn and sorghum from sev- 
eral eastern states, unless such shipments 
are accompanied by a certificate from a 
state or federal inspector. This action 

‘was taken to prevent the spreading of 
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the European corn borer, which has done 
much damage to corn this season. 


WISCONSIN 


Mitwavuxee, Wis., Jan. 28.—The una- 
nimity of opinion is expressed by local 
millers that business is very dull and 
unsatisfactory. Sales this week were 
about the same as last, which had hardly 
a semblance of volume. It is puzzling 
to find where consumers are getting 
flour, with reports from milling centers 
agreed upon the stagnation of trade. 

In the face of a net advance of 2@3c 
in cash wheat prices this week, flour 
prices are a trifle lower than at the last 
week-end. This is said to be mainly the 
result of competition. Contests for busi- 
ness among domestic mills have been 
made keener by Canadian competition. 

Production has not been resumed in 
anywhere near the same volume obtain- 
ing even in the dull months of Novem- 
ber and December. The larger mills are 
not grinding as yet. Very little desir- 
= milling grain is coming to this mar- 

t. 
Bread prices are still under discussion 
in the newspapers and even more so in 
the homes, but it is felt that the worst 
of the agitation is past and that what- 
ever effect it has exerted upon bread 
sales will be overcome within a short 
time. The call for flour is quite evenly 
divided between bakeries et those sup- 
plying family trade, but altogether it 
does not amount to much. Shipping di- 
rections come slowly, and represent small 
individual quantities. 

Choice brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted at $7.85@8.10, and 
straights at $6.90@7.10, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. 

There has been no improvement in the 
call for clear flour of any grade, and 
prices are almost entirely nominal. Buy- 
ing for Russian relief has not affected 
local stocks to any appreciable extent, 
and domestic call is absent, even inquiry 
being undiscernable. First clear was 
nominally quoted at $4.80@5, and second 
at $3.75@4.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Kansas patent is dull and lifeless, and 
prices have been reduced 25@40c bbl 
in comparison with a week ago, without 
a reaction so far. Straights are 10@20c 
lower. Reductions are not justified by 
the situation of future and cash wheat 
prices, but competition is largely respon- 
sible for them. Local jobbers declare 
the dull demand has not been paralleled 
in years, and are delivering very little 
to bakers or grocers. Fancy Kansas 
patents were quoted at $6.85@7.15, and 
standard at $6.25@6.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for rye flour, while not active, 
is comparativély much better than the 
demand for wheat flour, and the suppiy 
is not equal to the demand. Local and 
country rye mills experience great diffi- 
culty in getting enough desirable grain 
to fill orders for flour, and in many cases 
operations are subject to much interrup- 
tion due to the scant supply of grain. 

The output of Milwaukee mills this 
week was 2,000 bbls, compared with 
3,785 last week and 3,015 last year. This 
is virtually a gain, if the indefinite 
closing of one of the principal mills is 
discounted. Rye flour prices are firmer, 
with the advance in the grain. Best 
grades are 10@20c bbl higher, but others 
have not been marked up. Pure white 
rye flour was quoted at $5.05@5.60, 
straight at $4.40@4.95, and dark at $3.85 
@A.70. 

Corn mills are getting some business 
for export shipment, but domestic in- 
quiry is not active. Production is well 
maintained, however. One big mill here 
has been operating night and day all 
through January, and expects to con- 
tinue this schedule through February. 
Prices are unchanged, but largely nomi- 
nal. Much complaint is heard of price 
slashing. Corn flour was quoted at $1.50 
@1.55, corn meal at $1.45@1.50, and corn 
grits at $1.35@1.40, in 100-lb sacks. 


MILLFEED 


Prices have been steadier the last two 
or three days, due to an improved call 
for bran and no enlargement of the sup- 
ply. However, the entire list shows a 
iberal reduction at the close, compared 
with last week. It is believed, however. 
that business is going to improve. 

Spring bran has risen to a premium of 
$1@1.50 ton over middlings, but is at 
$1.50@2 ton discount under winter. 


Middlings declined $1.50@2 ton and flour 
middlings show a loss of $1@2, but red 
dog is steady to firmer at unchanged 
prices. Hominy feed was reduced $1@2 
ton, and rye feed is off $1. The meals 
are steady. Brewers’ dried grains are 
strong, and tending upward. Gluten 
feed is off $2 ton. Shipments of mill- 
feed from Milwaukee this week were 
8,719 tons, compared with 6,030 in the 
same week in 1921; receipts were 150 
tons, against 210 last year. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, with comparisons: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 
28,0 4 5 


This week ........ 00 500 

Last week ........ 28,000 1,500 5 
EGGS FOO csiccvcces 24,000 5,600 19 
Two years ago..... 24,000 12,836 53 
Three years ago.... 18,000 2,500 14 
Four years ago.... 16,000 4,500 28 
Five years ago..... 12,000 6,000 50 


Movement of flour at Milwaukee this 
week: receipts, 26,890 bbls; last year, 
29,750; shipments, 20,000 bbls; last year, 
51,870. 


BAG COMPANY CONVENTION 


The annual sales convention of the Mil- 
waukee Bag Co. was held Jan. 25-28, at 
the home office and factory, and is re- 
garded by all who participated as the 
most profitable series of conferences the 
organization has yet held. The conven- 
tion marked the first appearance of 
Charles R. Decker as president, to which 
office he recently was elected as_succes- 
sor of the late Franklin P. Mann. 

President Decker entertained at a 
dinner on Thursday evening at the Wis- 
consin Club. The annual championship 
bowling match followed. ‘This resulted 
in a tie score. On Friday evening the 
annual “Get-Together Dinner” was giv- 
en at the Milwaukee Athletic Club. The 
menu was printed in colors on “Mil- 
waukee Bleach” material. Items on the 
card were named after company prod- 
ucts. 

Attending the convention were: 
Charles R. Decker, president; E. C. 
Bennington, vice president; Willis Mc- 
Feely, vice president, in charge of Chi- 
cago sales; E. A. Vallee, Chicago and 
Illinois territory; L. M. Frierson, Kan- 
sas City; N. J. Kessler, Minneapolis; 
John A. Brewster, Toledo; W. H. 
Breuer, Wisconsin; J. P. Ehr, Omaha; 
G. S. McWilliams, Michigan; H. F. 
Hunter, secretary; Andy Johnson, su- 
perintendent of printing department and 
originator of “Milwaukee Method”; 
William Protzman, superintendent of 
manufacturing; A. Jastrow, engrav- 
ing department; C. M. Parsons, efficiency 
engineer. 

NOTES 


Guy Blanchard, of the Blanchard 
Grain Co., has returned from a three 
weeks’ trip through southern Minnesota, 
South Dakota and Iowa. 

Application for transfer of member- 
ship of Frank W. Donaldson to Frank 
A. Miller has been posted at the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce. 

The corporate title of the Baumbach- 
Reichel Co., 85-89 Huron Street, Mil- 
waukee, has been changed to Reichel- 
Korfman Co, It is a large wholesaler 
of grain and cereal products, malt sir- 
ups, etc. 

Leonard J. Keefe, manager of the 
Milwaukee interests of the Updike Grain 
Co., attended the eighteenth annual con- 
vention of the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
Association of Iowa, held this week at 
Fort Dodge. 

Charles R. Decker, president Milwau- 
kee Bag Co., will entertain members of 
the Wisconsin State Millers’ Association 
at luncheon at the Milwaukee Athletic 
Club on the day of the annual meeting, 
Friday, Feb. 3. 

William E. Schroeder, formerly man- 
ager of the Milwaukee branch of E. R. 
Wagner & Co., has become associated 
with James E. Bennett & Co., Chicago, 
who have opened a Milwaukee office at 
13-14, Chamber of Commerce. 


Major Paul J. Stern, president of the 
Atlas Bread Factory, Milwaukee, de- 
parted this week for Seabreeze, Fla., 
where he will spend three or four weeks 
in rest and recreation. Two months ago 
he suffered a serious siege of pneumonia, 
contracted during. the national bakery 
convention in Chicago. 
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Brown County was awarded first hon- 
ors in the Wisconsin State Grain Show, 
held in Green Bay, Jan. 24-25. La 
Crosse County, which earned the highest 
honors in 1921, scored 162 points, 
against 251 for Brown County. Shawa- 
no County was third, with 124; Mara- 
thon fourth, with 88 points. The larg- 
est exhibit of pure bred seed grain in 
the history of the state show was made, 
952 samples being shown. 

A press dispatch from Neenah, Wis., 
says: “This city, once the flour center of 
the Fox River valley, bids fair to re- 
gain its former nae in this industry. 
Since the establishment of the Doty 
Island mills here, farmers in large num- 
bers are bringing their feed to be ground 
and a campaign is now being conducted 
to increase wheat acreage in this vicinity. 
The local mill at present has an annual 
capacity of 15,000 bbls, but will expand 
as rapidly as business warrants.” 

L, E. Meyer. 





WHEAT GROWING IN ALASKA 

Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 28.—The 
Alaska experiment stations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture have demon- 
strated that it is possible to raise locally 
a large percentage of the wheat con- 
sumed in the territory. A recent report 
from the agronomist in charge of the 
five Alaska stations states that during 
1921 a crop of 3,500 bus spring wheat 
was grown in the vicinity of the Fair- 
banks station. Most of this wheat was 
ground into flour in a small mill re- 
cently installed at Fairbanks. The Alas- 
ka growers are using a variety of Si- 
berian hard wheat imported in 1914. 
The flour is said to be of excellent 
quality. JoHN Marrinan. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A, L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26, 1921, to Jan. 14, 1922 (000’s omitted): 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 

FOAM. BEG cevcccscccee 2,134 2,040 3,072 
June 26-Jan. 14....... 75,545 60,383 -82,721 
Flour, June 26. 

Jan. 14, bbis— 
SNE “6-4-0's-0¥-6-0 0 0 0% 9,155 8,948 10,613 
pS Pere eeyereee 228 750 5 
Wheat, June 26- 

Jan. 14, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .586,000 569,000 670,165 
Caer eee 163,508 181,403 80,071 
a ee ee 6,000 34,935 2,635 
Ground by mills...... 339,952 271,723 384,348 
Wheat stocks, 

Jan, 14, bus— 
MS SORMNERAID. 0 cicciccce 49,793 39,875 69,067 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 73,747 186,934 177,147 


United States—Spring Wheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture revised esti- 
mates of the United States spring wheat 
crops of 1921, 1920 and 1919, by principal 
states, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1921 1920 1919 

Minnesota ...... 23,655 26,600 34,531 
North Dakota .. 73,264 80,244 62,776 
South Dakota ... 24,930 25,470 30,168 
Montana ........ 23,940 23,770 7,091 
Washington 17,205 17,065 17,264 
">= are 16,800 15,600 12,672 
Colorado ....... 7,087 7,003 4,574 
Ae 4,192 4,556 3,419 
WORE .cvescsccece 3,314 3,010 2,225 
OS eae 2,596 4,042 7,888 
Wisconsin ...... 1,388 3,150 5,902 
eee 1,174 1,808 6,415 
Nebraska ....... 2,316 2,451 5,678 
New Mexico .... 946 1,054 804 
Wyoming ...... 2,686 3,020 2,205 
United States.. 207,861 222,430 207,602 





Wages—Farm Labor 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
average wages paid to hired male farm 
labor in the United States: 
Day labor 
-~By the month—, -—at harvest— 
With Without With Without 


board board board board 

J ee $30.14 $43.32 $2.24 $2.79 
BOBO <0 sous 46.89 64.95 3.60 4.36 
pi) a 39.82 66.29 3.15 3.83 
SREB vc20 se 4.92 47.07 2.65 3.22 
1917. wccece 28.87 40.43 2.08 2.64 
eee 23.25 32.83 1.69 2.07 
1916...@5. 21.26 30.15 1.56 1.92 
IDLE... ccvee 21.06 29.88 1.65 1.91 
BPRS ..occcce 21.38 30.31 1.57 1.94 
1912. .ccece 20.81 29.58 1.54 1.87 
LBET. cccces 20.18 28.77 1.49 1.85 
| eee 19.21 27.50 1.45 1.82 
1908. cvcece 16.40 22.14 1.34 1.53 
1899 14.07 20.23 1,12 1.37 
19.38 1.05 1.30 

17.69 -92 1.14 

17.74 93 1.13 

19.10 1.03 1.24 

18.60 1.02 1.30 

18.33 1.02 1.30 

18.24 1.02 1.31 

17.97 1.10 1.40 

18.94 1.15 1.48 

16.42 1.00 1.30 

19.87 1.35 1.70 

25.92 1.74 2.20 

26.87 1.74 3.20 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 


HUNT MEMORIAL CHURCH 





Impressive Services Mark the Laying of the Corner Stone of the 
Church in Memory of the Late Andrew J. Hunt at Arkansas 
City, Kansas—Bishop Wise and Reverend Frederic F. 
Busch Officiate—Three Hundred in Attendance 


Following the death of Andrew J. 
Hunt, which occurred on October 27, 
1918, a movement was begun among his 
many friends in the milling trade of the 
Southwest to create a fund which should 
be used in some fitting manner to per- 
petuate his memory, and also as a tes- 
timonial of the esteem and affection in 
which he was held by the millers whom 
he served so devotedly in acting as the 
representative of the Southwest in the 
Milling Division of the Food Adminis- 
tration. 

A sum sufficient for the purpdse was 
promptly raised, but the problem of se- 
lecting a proper form of memorial was 
found somewhat difficult. A monument 
to be erected in Arkansas City was sug- 
gested, and a scholarship in some school 
or-college was discussed, but no definite 
conclusion was arrived at. This accounts 
for the apparently long delay in apply- 
ing the fund to the purpose intended. 

While the committee in charge was 
considering the subject, an admirable 
and wholly appropriate use for the fund 
was offered and at once accepted. Tfin- 
ity Episcopal church at Arkansas City, 
of which Mr. Hunt was a member, and 
in which he was deeply interested, was 
in need of a new edifice. To its building 
fund he had himself contributed, and it 
was found that, if to the amount already 
subscribed locally, could be added the 
sum of the millers’ memorial, the total 
would be sufficient to build the church. 
This arrangement met with the approval 
of all concerned, and building operations 
began. 

On January 1, 1922, the corner stone 
was laid at three o’clock in the afternoon 
in the presence of three hundred mem- 
bers of the church and their friends. The 
Rt. Rev. James Wise, bishop of Kansas, 
assisted by Rev. Frederic F. Busch, rec- 
tor of Trinity church, conducted the 
services, 

After the singing of “America,” which 
opened the ceremonies, Psalm 122 was 
read, responsively, beginning “I was glad 
when they said unto me, let us go into 
the house of the Lord.” The first les- 
son, which followed, was read by Bishop 
Wise, being the tenth and eleventh verses 
of the third chapter of Ezra. Psalm 87, 
dealing with the nature and glory of the 
church, was then read by the rector, the 
audience responding. The second les- 
son, read by the Bishop, was from the 
third chapter of I Corinthians, verses 
nine to sixteen, beginning “For we are 
laborers together with God: ye are God’s 
husbandry, ye are God’s buNding. Ac- 
cording to the grace of God which 
is given unto me, as a wise master- 
builder, I have laid the foundation, and 
another buildeth thereon. Every 
man’s work shall be made manifest: for 
the day shall declare it, because it shall 
be revealed by fire; and the fire shall 
try every man’s work of what sort it is.” 

The deposits covered by the corner 
stone were then named. They consisted 
of copies of the prayer book and the 
hymnal; the journal of the diocesan con- 
vention; the names of the vestry and 
members of Trinity church; current is- 
sues of local newspapers containing ac- 
counts of Mr. Hunt’s death and the be- 
quest he left to the church; the names 
of other contributors to the building 
fund; a copy of a milling journal con- 
taining an article concerning Mr. Hunt's 
services to his fellow millers; the names 
of the architect, C. L. Butler, and the 
contractor, E. S. Berry. 

After this, the corner stone was dedi- 
cated to its use by verses and responses 
according to the form in use by the 
Episcopal church. Then followed the 
articles of belief, read by the members 
of the church, to which the Bishop ‘re- 
sponded as follows: “This is the faith of 
the Apostles, this is the faith once for 
all delivered to the saints. On this con- 
fession, and on Christ himself the Rock, 
the Lord hath built his Church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 


After a prayer by the Bishop and the 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer by those 
present, the stone was lowered to its 
place. Then followed a prayer and the 
singing of the hymn “The Church’s One 
Foundation,” the ceremonies concluding 
with an address by the Bishop on the 
purposes of the church and its meaning 
in the development of character and the 
higher objects of life. In this he re- 
ferred with feeling and appreciation to 
the life and work of Mr. Hunt. 

The corner stone is a very beautiful 
one, perfectly cut, bearing on one side 
the inscription “Trinity Church, 1922,” 
and on the other the words “Andrew J, 
Hunt Memorial.” 

The church when completed will be an 
attractive and dignified stone edifice, 
roofed with red tiles, the interior of cut 
stone with floor of red tiles placed on a 
solid concrete base. It is hoped that it 
will be finished by Easter, at which time 
it is planned to have the dedication. If 
this can be accomplished, the dedication 
ceremonies will be attended by a repre- 
sentative body of millers and by a num- 
ber of Mr. Hunt’s former associates in 
the Milling Division of the Food Admin- 
istration who desire thus to pay tribute 
to his self-sacrificing service for his 
country and the milling industry, and the 
affectionate remembrance in which they 
hold him. 
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The Rt. Rev. James Wise, Assisted by the Rev. Frederic F. Busch, Laying the Corner Stone of the Hunt Memorial 


Church, Arkansas City, Kansas 
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The import flour trade has had a fair 
share of-the business passing during the 
week, but, generally speaking, demand 
has not been brisk, as the weather has 
been variable, with a difference of 15 
to 20 degrees from one day to another. 
Added to this, there is much illness, prin- 
cipally influenza, which would do some- 
thing toward accounting for the con- 
sumption being below normal for this 
time of the year. 

There is a little more confidence in 
forward buying, but buyers are very 
cautious, the market for many months 
having been far from helpful, as almost 
every parcel arriving looks dear and can 
be bought cheaper for quick shipment 
from the seaboard. Arrivals of flour are 

ing quickly into consumption, and de- 
iveries again are vipat — direct 
from the ship instead of being put into 
store. This is a healthy sign, and rather 

to prove that some of the old un- 
ortunate stocks have been delivered 
from store. 

The quantity of imported flour in Lon- 
don warehouses on Sept. 30 was 109,000 
280-lb sacks, and on Dec. 31 108,000. 
The weekly deliveries of imported flour 
during the last three months have aver- 
aged 39,000 sacks. 

Arrivals of flour are a little larger 
this week, a considerable proportion of 
Canadian, with a few thousand bags of 
Minneapolis and Kansas. 

The home millers have again reduced 
their price 2s, and are offering a straight 
run at 41s 3d per 280 Ibs, net, at the 
mill. This is 3s down within a week, 
and makes it more difficult to sell im- 
ported flour. 

Canadian export patents of medium 
) ona A can be purchased at 37s 9d, c.i.f., 

or — shipment from the seaboard, 
and the better quality 39s, c.i.f., while 2 

Canadian clear has been sold at 
34s 6d, c.i.f. Minnesota and Kansas of- 
fers. are still out of line, and there is 
practically no business doing in these 
flours. 

The spot value of Canadian export 

atents is 42s, ex-granary, and for the 

tter grade, which is rather scarce, 44s 
6d can be obtained. There are some 
Kansas export patents on s and 
these are held for 41s 6d, jon nnd 

Australian flour is still very scarce on 
spot, and is held at 48s 6d, ex-granary, 
but for delivery in about a Bent ~~ time 
the value is 41s, ex-granary, and for 
January shipment there have been some 
offers this week at 36s 3d, c.i.f., but of- 
fers from Australia have not been large 
and the prices are firm. 

Home milled flour is 41s 3d, ex-mill, 
and English country straight run is firm- 
ly held for 37s. 


WHEAT 


= be gs ps ar has been quiet and 
neglected positions, a No. i 
northern Manitoba, which a week ago 
was worth 51s 6d, c.i.f., arriving, has 
been sold at 50s 3d, c.i.f. Plate wheats 
are pressing for January-February ship- 
ment at 46s, but for January shipment 
48s 6d has been made, and it is under- 


stood that there is not much offering in 
this position, as freight is scarce. 


MILLFEED 


Bran is held for £9 per ton, which is 
unchanged from a week ago, but mid- 
dlings are worth only about £8 10s, ex- 
mill. Plate pollards are quoted for ship- 
ment at £7, and there are a few parcels 
on spot at £8. 


OATMEAL 


There is a small trade in oatmeal. 
Prices on spot have been reduced during 
the past few days, and are now nearer 
those being taken for forward shipment. 
Midlothian is held for 52s 6d, Aberdeen 
46s 6d, American 48s, all per 280 lbs, 
ex-granary, the latter being 2s down 
‘from a week ago. American for for- 
ward delivery is unchanged at 39s, c.i.f. 
American rolled oats are 2s down on the 
week, and can now be bought at 39s, 
c.if., and at 47s, ex-granary, which is 
8s lower than a week ago. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 
The following are the imports into 


‘ London during the week ending Jan. 10, 


1922, in 140-Ib bags: 
From Philadelphia per ss. Northwestern 


Miller— 
Battle ......+. 2,000 Gold Medal ... 5,005 
Golden Lion ... 2,000 Nelson ........ 4,500 
Lifeguard ..... 500 
From Halifax per ss. Comino— 
AViAteP .o.ccee 1,000 Silver Lining.. 500 
May Blossom .. 2,000 


From New York per ss. Michigan— 





Cream of the Nelson ........ 10,000 
West ......- 

From New York per ss. Montana— 
Eclipse ....... 1,000 Cerena ....... 1,000 
From Philadelphia per ss, Pannonia— 
First Pref. .... 6500 Maitland ..... 1,400 
Nelson ........ 4,000 Gold Medal ... 1,000 

From West St. John per ss. Bolingbroke— 
Aviator ....... 5,000 Prairie 
Forest City ... 2,000 Blossom .... 500 
Can. Homeland 1,499 Warrior ....... 500 
Keland ....... 2,000 Reindeer ...... 500 
Manitoba ..... 3,200 Glenora ....... 1,000 
From Baltimore per ss. Virgilia— 
GUPE. 2wcrcesers opie de ceemre'et bebe b8é es 500 
From New York per ss. Panhandle State— 
Cas onal ceFehor.oesgs vescccecs tas 500 
From West St. John per ss. Batsford— 
Warrior ...... 4,500 Collenwood ... 500 
Stupendous ... 2,000 Top Mast ..... 2,000 
Pride of Can- Can. Homeland. 5,000 
BAR ceccccere 2,499 Prairie Blos- 
Lothair ....... 1,000 BOM ........ 500 
Keetoba ...... 2,600 Medora ....... 3,000 
Exhibition .... 400 Rob Roy ...... 2,000 
Patent ..ccccce 600 Quaker ....... 5,700 
Professor ...... 999 Daily Bread 2,000 


LONDON FLOUR TRADE ASSOCIATION 


The election of the officers of the Lon- 
don Flour Trade Association for the 
current year took place this week. P. 
Drakeford, of Joseph Wiles & Son, Ltd., 
was elected president; R. S. Craig, of R. 
Hunter Craig & Co., Ltd., vice president; 
A. Kennedy, of af Barclay & Co., 
honorary secretary; J. H. Pillman, of 
Pillman & Phillips, honorary treasurer. 


THE “SCHIEBER” 


The “schieber” is the name by which 
the profiteer is known in central Europe, 
where he and his breed seem to thrive 
and multiply more than elsewhere. Visi- 
tors to Vienna return with the tale that 
they see no poverty there. People on the 
streets are well nourished and well 
dressed, restaurants and cabarets are 
crowded, and money flows freely in spite 
of the high cost of everything, ile 
seats in the theatres and other places of 
entertainment are difficult to obtain. 

Why, then, all this fuss about the 
starving and ag og ty le of Vienna? 
The answer is that only t who look 
behind the scenes know of the misery 
of that once gay and flourishing city. 
It is still gay, but it is the profiteers who 


revel, through big bank balances squeezed 
from the poor, and tax evasions reduced 


to a fine art. 
> 


As a large amount of the profiteers’. 


money is invested abroad, the Austrian 
fevecoent passed a law just before 
hristmas making it compulsory to de- 
clare such investments to the authorities. 
It caused a small panic among some of 
those who owned foreign money or se- 
curities, but not among those whom it 
was intended to catch. All the simple 
folk who had bought Czech crowns and 
Serb dinars rushed to sell or confess 
their little hoardings for fear of having 
to go to prison, but the “schiebers” were 
quite unconcerned, for all they had to do 
was to deny that they had any money 
abroad, and the government was utterly 
powerless to prove the contrary. 

The town of Salzburg seems to have 
hit upon the only satisfactory way of 
touching the “schieber’s” pocket for pur- 
poses of revenue. It is going to start 
a gambling casino. Salzburg lies close to 
the frontiers of Germany, Italy, and 
Switzerland, so that the Salzburgers 
think that they might attract quite a 
lot of profiteers to risk their money at 
the tables. Occasionally the “schiebers” 
are caught smuggling money out of the 
country, but this is rare, and Vienna has 
become their paradise. 


A CHILDREN’S BANQUET 


Hidden away in a narrow street off 
Cheapside, in the heart of the City of 
London, is London’s grand civic hall, 
known as the Guildhall. It is a beautiful 
Gothic building dating back to the early 
fifteenth century, and it contains a spa- 
cious banqueting hall, the offices and 
council chamber of the Corporation of 
London, a magnificent library (which is 
free to the public) and the most inter- 
esting museum of antiquities found with- 
in the city area. 

The banqueting hall is long and lofty, 
with handsome oak paneling and lar 
windows containing some beautiful old 
colored glass. In making some altera- 
tions recently an additional window was 
discovered, filled with glass of rich col- 
oring and beautiful desi which had 
been hidden away behind masonry for 
many a year. 

At the north end of the hall is a musi- 
cians’ gallery, and at either end of this 
gallery stand the two traditional giants 
of London, Gog and Magog. The legend 
runs that Gog and Magog were the sur- 
vivors of a race of giants who lived in 
Albion, the old Roman name for Eng- 
land, who were totally destroyed by a 
certain Brute and his companions, refu- 
ees from Troy. The two survivors were 
CCought in chains to London, then called 
Troynovant or New Troy, and were 
chained to the palace of Brute, which 
stood on the site of the present Guild- 
hall, and there did duty as porters. The 
effigies of these two giants have stood 
in the Guildhall for many centuries. The 
original effigies were destroyed in the 
great fire of London in 1666, but the age 
of the present figures can also be count- 
ed in centuries, for they were carved and 
placed in the gallery in the year 1708. 
They are 14 feet in height and decided 


ogres. 

The Guildhall has been the setting of 
many brilliant and historic scenes. All 
down the centuries kings, princes, and 
notable soldiers, sailors and statesmen 
of England and of other lands, have 
been lavishly entertained by the Corpora- 
tion of London within its walls and hon- 
ored by the gift of the “Freedom of the 
City of London.” The last king to re- 
ceive this honor was the King of the 
Belgians, only last summer. 

Last week, however, the Guildhall 
opened its stately doors to receive 1,200 


small boys and girls, chosen from the 
very rest of the children of London, 
in order that they might feast on roast 
beef, Christmas pudding and other dain- 
ties, at the expense of some kindly folk 
in far-off Queensland. The lord mayor 
of London attended in state, accom- 
panied by the lady mayoress, his sheriffs 
and aldermen, to welcome the little 
guests, to whom it must all have seemed 
like a fairy tale. 


SHIPPING EXPENSES IN PORT 


Certain reductions have been made in 
dock dues in the United Kingdom since 
the first of the year, but it is felt in 
shipping circles that they are very in- 
adequate. In a table recently prepared 
a comparison was made between charges 
in 1914 and at the present time on 17 
vessels at 12 of the principal ports. The 
total disbursements in 1914 on the 17 
ships amounted to £7,870, of which £1,- 
989 represented dock dues, the remainder 
being made up chiefly by loading and 
discharging expenses. At the end of 
1921 the corresponding total disburse- 
ments would have amounted to £19,279, 
of which £4,018 would have represented 
dock dues and £15,261 other expenses. 
The increase in dock dues is therefore 
approximately 102 per cent and the other 
expenses 160 per cent. It is accordingly 
argued that there is more room for a 
reduction in “other” expenses even than 
in dock dues, which, however, also need 
to be drastically revised. 





LIVERPOOL 


There is nothing very special to report 
this week. For a long time bakers have 
been complaining that the quality of im- 
ported American and Canadian flours 
has varied considerably and is not up to 
the pre-war standard. This, combined 
with home milled flour being offered on 
such a cheap basis, makes for a poor 
demand for imported flour. 

American winter patents are quoted 
on a basis of 40s to Liesapeel for Janu- 
ary shipment. For Manitoba export pat- 
ents 38s was accepted for prompt ship- 
ment, and there is a fair demand for 
this flour. Minneapolis spring patents 
and -Kansas patents are unchanged on 
the basis of 41s and 44s, respectively. 
There are no offers of Pacific and Aus- 
tralian flours. 

There is nothing new to report regard - 
ing home milled flour. A fair demand 
prevails, with prices unchanged at 44s 
for patents, 438s for straight run, and 
40s for bakers. 

There is rather more inquiry for low 
grades, and a decline in both Plate and 
American has stimulated buyers. Min- 
neapolis second clear sold for prompt 
seaboard shipment at 24s 6d down to 
24s, cif. and 23s 6d; c.i.f., was taken 
by resellers for Plate low grade for De- 
cember seaboard. 


FEED 


There is an easier tone in both Bom- 
bay and Plate feedingstuffs, but Ameri- 
can continues quite out of line. Bom- 
bay linseed cake for January shipment 
sold at £12 7s 6d, and for February as 
low as £11 15s. Plate is offered at £13 
15s, and American is unchanged, with no 
inquiries at £15. Cottonseed meal is also 
easier, 42 per cent combined being quot- 
ed at £12 10s, and 50 per cent combined, 
Texas, at £12 15s, both for January- 
February seaboard. 


* * 
The firm of Ross T. Smyth & Co., 
grain importers, of Liverpool, announces 


that Hamilton Clements, who has been 
connected with the firm for some 40 
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ears, and a partner for over 20 years, 
es retired from business. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS 


The flour market is now recovering 
somewhat from the holiday lassitude of 
the Christmas and New Year’s period. 
In Scotland, of course, we celebrate New 
Year’s more extensively than is done in 
England. In the phrase of the im- 
porters, we are now getting nearer to a 
revival in buying. Spot stocks and mill- 
ers’ stocks have been diminishing, and 
so have bakers’ reserves. These facts. 
coupled with the steadying up of the 
downward curve in prices, are restoring 
more confidence in the market. 

By the end of this month the stocks 
on hand may be comparatively light, be- 
cause arrivals are not heavy. In the 
last three weeks they have been only 
5,000, 6,000, and 10,000 half sacks, re- 
spectively. Moreover, the trade is now 
entering upon winter wheat shipments, 
which come via St. John’s and the States, 
and take a longer time on passage. 

Manitobans are said to be the flours 
most in demand at present, but there is 
great pressure on the part of the bakers 
to break the prices. e latter are faced 
with the prospect of a further cut in the 
price of bread, which will likely brin 
the charge for the 4-lb loaf down to 9d. 
There has, of course, been fairly severe 
cutting of Manitoban prices on spot, but 
this feature has ‘not been as bad as it 
would have been if arrivals had been 
heavier. 

It is obvious that importers are now 
moving with more caution. The c.i.f. 
quotations are as folloows: Manitobans, 
top quality, spot, passage and shipment, 
39@42s per sack; Manitoban export pat- 
ents, 37@38s; Kansas patents, 39s spot 
and 42s shipment; Kansas clears, 35s 6d 
spot and 35s shipment; top American 
winters, 40@42s spot and shipment; ex- 
tra fancies, 37@38s spot; Ontario win- 
ters 39s 9d and 40s, spot and shipment; 
home millers are practically unchanged; 
Australian flour is still quoted at 39s 
spot and c.i.f., and 35@36s shipment. 


OATMEAL 


The market is as dull as ever. Quota- 
tions are unchanged, and there is no de- 
mand. Arrivals of imported oatmeal 
are light. The fact that there is such a 
restricted demand for milk is about to 
bring further cheapening in the price to 
the consumer. Ordinarily the oatmeal 
trade would have hailed this as a promis- 
ing sign, and would have expected a 
larger consumption of porridge, but so 
protracted has been the neglect of oat- 
meal and so great has been the induce- 
ment in the shape of cheapness that the 
trade cannot be made to take much in- 
terest in speculations as to the possible 
effects on the market of the cheapening 
of milk. 

Grocers who come into contact with 
the public state that, even among those 
who are receiving the unemployment dole 
and who might be expected to be keen 
for plain and cheap food, there is no de- 
mand for oatmeal. 








IRISH MARKETS 

There has been an improved demand 
for spot flour all week, and stocks of 
foreign flour are being rapidly eaten in- 
to, without any replenishing going on 
for shipment. Cables are weaker and 
foreign millers more anxious to sell at 
much lower prices than they would have 
accepted a week ago, but buyers hold 
off, as importers have had such a dose of 
dear flour recently that they are not in- 


clined to take the risk of bringing on f 


lots unsold. 

The baker is the man to take the risk, 
as he has his profit on the manufactured 
article, no matter what the price, but un- 
til we reach the stage when he inquires 
for good foreign flour and cannot get it, 
and realizes that he will have to take 
the risk of buying for shipment, very 
little business will be done forward. 

Minneapolis flours have been selling 
to equal to 41s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
43s, Dublin, on spot. The best value 
offered during the week was a really 
good class Manitoba export patent at 
40s, ¢.i.f., Belfast and 41s, Dublin. De- 
spite the cheapness of the offer, busi- 
hess was impossible owing to the weak 
tone of cables from American and Ca- 
nadian shippers, nobody caring to take 
the risk. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The spot price for this grade is equal 
to 49s, c.i.f., either port, but stocks are 
being rapidly reduced and, unless re- 
plenished quickly, Manitoba export pat- 
ents will soon be at a premium. Some 
common grades of Manitobas are still 
quoted for shipment at 38s, net, c.i.f. 
There are some spot sellers offering on 
the basis of 37s, c.i.f., but some of this 
flour consigned to these markets is being 
held at much higher figures. 

The shipment prices for soft winters 
have come down smartly during the 
week, and are now on a level with those 
of home millers. One or two well-known 
brands have been quoted for January 
shipment at 41s, Belfast, and 42s, Dub- 
lin, net, c.i.f., but to tempt buyers, prices 
must come down at least another shilling. 

Pacific Coast flours are offered at very 
low prices, both for spot and for ship- 
ment, viz., at 36s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
this price would be accepted for flours 
in store, despite the fact that they cost 
shillings more money. , 

There are some home millers, prob- 
ably not making the very highest class 
of flour, who would be willing to accept 
prices equal to the price of Pacific Coast 
flours. In the extreme south and west of 
Ireland, however, where foreign flour is 
not available in quantity, home millers 
are getting very much higher prices, as 
much as 48s, delivered, being asked for 
flours of moderate quality. ° 


OATMEAL 


There is a better feeling generally, 
and with the advent of colder weather 
the demand has improved. American 
rolled is now on a competitive basis 
for shipment, as prices have given way 
a little, enabling some business to be 
done on the basis of 40@42s per 280 
Ibs, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. Sell- 
ers on spot, owing to scarcity, can ob- 
tain 2@3s sack more than this. 

Home made is very firm, but can be 
bought at a price equivalent to 54@55s, 
net, c.i.f., although the price for retail 
delivered lots is equal to 60s. Medium 
oatmeal has been rather a surprise, as 

Canadian fine cut has been offered 
for shipment at 34s, net, c.if., Belfast, 
and in some instances it is reported that 
even lower prices have been indicated. 
Some business has been done, which looks 
like a profitable speculation, as it is 
very much below the price of Irish. 


FEED 


The trade has been moderate in bran, 
but there has been no change in price, 
£11 5s per ton being asked for good 
white. Medium or red is maintaining 
its price at £10 10s, bags included. The 
demand for feedingstuffs is good in the 
south and west of Ireland, but very dull 
in the north, despite the fact that a 
good deal of cutting of prices is taking 
place in the latter section. 

Indian meal in Belfast and district is 
selling at about £9 5s per ton, and in 
the south and west at £10 5s. Flaked is 
worth £11 per ton, and £13 in the south 
and west. 

Linseed cake is very firmly held on 
spot at £15 10s per ton, but there is no 
great demand. For shipment nothing 
under £15, net, c.i.f., Belfast, would be 
accepted, but buyers are not inclined to 
pay this figure. Decorticated cotton 
cakes are £16 per ton, ex-mill, bags in- 
cluded, and meal £13@14, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast. 





HOLLAND MARKETS 


It would appear as though we are 
nearing the end of the period of extreme 
inactivity in connection with the Ameri- 
can flour trade which has lasted since 
October, when all new business came to 
a complete standstill. During the past 
week, importers here have received in- 
quiries from many sections for early de- 
livery, which indicates a turn in the 
long road of apathy and inactivity which 
lies behind us. 

Some dealers are reducing stocks 
rather slowly, but see prospects of the 
need of replenishing at no far off date, 
and it p= | be that the present basis of 
values will prove attractive. At any 
rate, the signs give hope that the com- 
plete collapse of the market here in re- 
spect to American flour has come to an 


end. 
In addition to the home inquiry, there 
is also some demand from central 


Europe, and a few lots of 10,000 to 20,- 


000 bags were sold for shipment to Ham- 
burg. These sales consisted chiefly of 
hard wheat straights, and the price ob- 
tained was about $5.45 per 100 kilos, 
c.i.f., Hamburg, equivalent to about fil5, 
and which, therefore, is fairly in line 
with the price of home milled flour, 
which is being quoted at £116.30. 

These new sales to central Europe will 
presumably be followed by further trans- 
actions, for there is no doubt that these 
states are requiring fair quantities of 
foodstuffs to tide them over from March 
till the next crop. The almost desperate 
position of their rates of exchange has 
naturally made them wait before buying, 
and although they have not yet reached 
the point of actual shortage they have 
to keep this fact in view and allow suf- 
ficient time to transport the goods to 
their destination. 

In regard to the home trade, home 
millers are having it mainly their own 
way, and importers of American flour 
wishing to reduce their stocks have to 
dispose of them at considerable sacrifice. 
If, however, the central states commence 
buying on a larger scale it will mean a 
betterment of the home market as well, 
should our home millers, as was the case 
last year, compete for this trade. 

A few sales of Minnesota straight 
flour for home consumption were effect- 


ed at $5.75, which, with landing charges,: 


brings the price to about f116, or slight- 
ly below the home milled price, which 
means that the flour in question must be 
meeting with a ready sale. 

The weather, which was recently cold 
for a short time, is much milder again, 
and the snow is disappearing. 


NEBRASKA MILLERS MEET 


Well-Attended Gathering Expresses Itself 
Upon Many Matters, Particularly the 
Subject of Railway Rates 


Omana, Nes., Jan. 28.—The Nebraska 
Millers’ Association, at its annual meet- 
ing here on Jan. 18, expressed itself as 
follows on the various subjects dis- 
cussed: 

In favor of a tariff on flour at a rate 
per barrel four and one half times that 
of a bushel of wheat, plus 50c. 

Opposed to a restoration of the old 
system of milling foreign wheat in bond, 
“in which it is provided that the draw- 
back be fully given on the exportation 
of an equal amount of flour, thus per- 
mitting the substitution of American 
clears for foreign feed, retaining the 
feed in this country duty free.” 

Opposed to the differential in freight 
tariffs which is described as discrimina- 
tory against the products of Nebraska 
and the whole Southwest, since it gives 
northern shippers a rate “5c per 100 lbs 
lower to the eastern seaboard, when the 
distance is practically the same.” 

In favor of further reductions in 
freight and passenger fares with proper 
adjustments throughout the country. 

In favor of an immediate reduction in 
the rate on steam coal. 

In favor of the early construction of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence tidewater 
canal and against the abolition of Pan- 
ama Canal tolls upon American coast- 
wise trade. 

Opposetl to “the present tendency of 
centering all authority over the railroads 
in bureaus and departments at Wash- 
ington,” and demanding “that control 
over intrastate rates and rules shall be 
more fully invested with state railway 
commissions.” 

The meeting was one of the most 
largely attended in the history of the 
association. 

President L. C. Carroll’s opening ad- 
dress dealt with several subjects of vital 
interest, and was such a forcible exposi- 
tion of milling problems that the meet- 
ing voted that copies of it be sent to all 
millers in the state. He spoke of the 
“warehouse nightmare” as being a twin 
of the consignment evil, and gave figures 
to show that it was a losing proposition 
because of rehandling commissions, ex- 
cessive damage to goods and unsafe 
credits. He complimented the millers on 
getting the cutthroat price demoraliza- 
tion under partial control through ear- 
nest co-operation, and urged as the best 
means for further improvement that all 
millers should publish their prices in the 
weekly bulletins, and then sell at those 
prices, and be fair to competitors. 
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It would be impossible, Mr. Carroll 
said, wholly to eradicate the trouble so 
long as the big eastern mills persisted in 
dumping their surpluses at the im- 
portant jobbing centers below cost in 
order to keep their plants running. He 
attacked as destructive of business ethics 
and injurious to all business interests the 
activities of the county farm agent in 
trying to save a few cents for farmers 
by direct merchandising when, by at- 
tention to the legitimate functions of his 
office, he could make them untold thou- 
sands of dollars. 

A letter was received from Professor 
W. W. Burr, state agronomist, saying 
that the department of agriculture of 
the University of Nebraska had em- 
ployed a skilled chemist and would soon 
have in operation a thoroughly equipped 
laboratory with which to » 0 Bin the 
feed and food values of all kinds of 
grain and grain products. 

Those who attended the meeting were 
John Wagner, Howell Milling Co., How- 
ell; F. J. Zwonechek, Zwonechek & Aksa- 
mit, Wilber; A. R. Kinney, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills, Grand Island; Phil 
Glade, Glade Mills, Grand Island; W. 
N. Yohe, Updike Milling Co., Omaha; 
E. Houck, Fremont; J. M. Hammond, 
Gooch Milling Co. Lincoln; W. H. 
Grothe, Grothe Bros., Dorchester; Frank 
Frahm, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Omaha; W. 
J. Monaghan, Omaha; S. D. Beck, Oma- 
ha; Thomas H. Ashton, Lincoln; W. H. 
Campen, Omaha Laboratories; G. E. 
Nipp, Puritan Mfg. Co., Omaha; C. F. 
Stethard, Integrity Mutual Casualty Co., 
Omaha; A. C. Mier, Lincoln; J. P. Ehr, 
Milwaukee Bag Co., Omaha; N. A. Hos- 
trup, Monitor Mills, Scribner; George 
Roby, Ralph C. Barr and M. C. Bieder- 
man, Kearney Flour Mills; J. E. Jacob- 
son, Lexington Mill & Elevator Co; E 
E. Agnew, Fullerton Mill & Elevator Co; 
J. N. Ashburn, Gibbon Roller Mills; 
C. A. Bridges, Norfolk Cereal & Flour 
Mills; L. C. Carroll, North Platte Flour 
Mills; R. R. Cellars, Geneva Milling Co; 
Charles Docekal, Abie Milling Co; R. W. 
Stepanik, Acme Mill & Elevator Co., 
Friend; .R. C. Shettler, Riverton Roller 
Mills; J. W. Spirk and T. C. Hornbys, 
Neligh Mills; George Sherrger, Battle 
Creek Roller Mills; E. L. Stancliffe, 
Crete Mills; D. P. Rankin, Lexington 
Mills; Walter L. Patrick, Chase Bag 
Co., Kansas City; Walter N. Pike, Chad- 
ron Flour Mills; A. A. Nehrbas, Fre- 
mont Milling Co; L. L. Vandenburg, 
Cedar Valley Roller Mills, Spalding; A. 
Munson, Bullard Milling Co., Culbert- 
son; R. S. Dickinson, Ravenna Mills; 
H. P. Emerson, H. G. Teeters and J. A. 
Emerson, North Bend Milling Co; L. L. 
Richardson, Crete Mills, Omaha; A. W. 
Campbell, Omaha Flour Mills; Gerald 
Ehrernberger, Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., 
Schuyler; J. C. Roush, J. C. Roush 
Milling Co., Onawa, Iowa; B. E. Fisher, 
Omaha; Robert Boehner, Malvern (Iowa) 
Milling Co. Leicn Lesute. 





UTAH WHEAT FOR ARGENTINA 

Ocpen, Utan, Jan. 28.—Utah wheat is 
being sought to test out on the nonirri- 
gable lands of Argentina, a request com- 
ing from Valdo Tomasini, of Estacién 
Grunbein, Argentina, in a letter to Dr. 
John T. Widstoe, former president of 
the Utah Agricultural College and an 
expert on dry farming. The letter re- 
sulted from Dr. Widstoe’s recommenda- 
tion of Turkey red wheat for such farm- 
ing. Two thousand pounds of the wheat 
have been requested for experimental 
purposes. Rainfall conditions are de- 
clared practically the same in Utah as 
those of the territory in which this ex- 
periment is to be made. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





RICE INDUSTRY IN ARGENTINA 

Argentina consumes about 40,000 met- 
ric tons of milled rice annually, of which 
some 60 per cent is imported. The na- 
tional agricultural department has en- 
couraged rice cultivation in the country, 
and in 1912 brought in.a Japanese expert 
for the promotion of the industry. The 
area of rice under cultivation in Argen- 
tina increased from 4,500 acres in 1912-13 
to 29,500 in 1920-21. Imports decreased 
from 60,507 metric tons in 1913 to 24,092 
in 1919. According to a government ex- 
pert, Argentina will soon be in a position 
to supply its own consumption require- 
ments and also to export rice to the 
neighboring countries. 
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The market for Manitoba wheat flour 
is quiet. Business is mostly from do- 
mestic bakers, and on a hand-to-moutn 
basis. Competition is extremely keen, 
and many mills are resorting to price 
cutting. List quotations of standard 
grades of spring wheat flour are un- 
changed. ‘Top patents are selling in 
mixed car lots at $7.50 bbl, seconds at 
$7 and strong bakers at $6.80, delivered, 
Ontario points, less 10c bbl discount for 
cash. 

Offerings of Ontario winter wheat 
flour are more plentiful and the volume 
of sales has been fair, although prevail- 
ing prices are still considered high. As 
in the spring wheat flour market, buy- 
ers are only filling immediate require- 
ments. Winter wheat flour is selling at 
$5.20@5.30 bbl, in buyers’ bags, basis 
Montreal freights. In secondhand jute 
bags, the price is $5.40, Montreal. 

| wtienl g for spring wheat flour for 
export is good. The United Kingdom 
made fairly large purchases early in the 
week on a basis of 39s@39s 6d per 280 
Ibs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or 
London, February clearance from sea- 
board. Owing to the advance in wheat, 
exporters are now asking 40s, and buy- 
ers do not seem to be responding to the 
new price, as no sales at this figure have 
been reported. 

No business is being done in winter 
wheat flour for export, and prices here 
are 2s out of line with bids. Importers 
are‘inquiring regularly for this flour, and 
are offering 39s per 280 lbs, but it is 
impossible for sellers to operate at this 
price. 

MILLFEED 

Bran and shorts are scarce, and de- 
mand is keen, mills finding it difficult to 
supply the requirements of their regular 
customers. In mixed cars with flour, 
bran is selling at $28 ton and shorts at 
$30, bags included, while straight cars 
are bringing $32, Montreal freights. 

WHEAT 

Ontario winter wheat is becoming 
more plentiful. Deliveries have been 
fairly free, and prices are inclined to 
be a little lower. Mills are now paying 
$1.05@1.10 bu, in wagonloads. Car lots 
are selling at $1.20, f.o.b., shipping 
points. No. 1 northern spring wheat is 
offering at $1.42, car lots, all rail, de- 
livered. 

CEREALS 

This market is still inactive, and ce- 
real mills report limited business. 
Prices remain at the level of past sev- 
eral weeks. Rolled oats, $2.85@3 per 
90-lb sack; oatmeal, $3.15@3.30, in 98-lb 
sacks, Export inquiries were received 
during the week, but quotations are stii! 
out of line to the extent of 2@3s._ Sell- 
ers would require to get 41s per 280 lbs, 
in jute, for oatmeal, and 46s for rolled 
oats, c.i.f., United Kingdom ports. Re- 
ground oat hulls are worth $17@18 ton, 
bags, car lots, mill points. 

COARSE GRAINS 

All kinds of feeding grains are in 
demand. Standard screenings are 
exceptionally strong, and the price has 
advanced $2.50 since a week ago. West- 
ern oats and American corn are also 
selling briskly. Quotations: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 60c bu, delivered, 
Ontario points; No. 2 yellow corn, 69c, 
Toronto fréights, Canadian funds; 
standard screenings, $19 ton, delivered, 
Ontario points; No. 3 Ontario barley, 
57@60c bu, shipping points, according 


to freights; rye, 86@88c; buckwheat, 78 
@80c. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


In response to representations to the 
Canadian government by a deputation 
of millers on Wednesday, it has been 
promised that immediate action will be 
taken to bring the Canadian ocean 
freight rates on flour into line with the 
American rates. The present Canadian 
rate is 5c per 100 lbs higher than the rate 
being paid by American mills, the quo- 
tation being 24c per 100 lbs. On oat- 
meal the rate is 40c per 100 lbs. 


NOTES 


A. E. Copeland, Copeland Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Midland, Ont., visited Toronto on 
Wednesday. 

The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is now 4% per cent, while the 
pound sterling is quoted at $4,443. 

The’ Dominion bureau of statistics 
final estimate places the value of the 
Canadian wheat crop of 1921 at $242,- 
936,000, compared with $427,357,300 in 
1920. The oat crop is estimated at $146,- 
391,300, while the previous year’s figures 
were $280,115,400. Barley is valued at 
$28,254,150, compared with $52,821,400, 
and rye at $15,399,300, compared with 
$15,085,650. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., Jan. 28.—This week 
brought an improved demand for flour, 
due to the 30c reduction in prices, ef- 
fective Jan. 17, coupled with a rising 
market for wheat. All western mills are 
feeling the influence of these things, and 
the outlook for business wears a much 
more cheerful aspect. Another factor 
that has helped greatly to clear the situ- 
ation is the fact that the big milling com- 
panies have managed to dispose of prac- 
tically all their clears and low grades at 
satisfactory prices. These have been 
sold in large blocks to over-sea relief 
organizations, and are already on their 
way to seaboard. 

Today’s prices: top patent spring 
wheat flour $7 bbl, seconds $6.40, first 
clears $5.80, jute, mixed cars, delivered 
at any point between Fort William and 
the western boundary of Manitoba. Sas- 
katchewan points take 10c under these 
prices, and from eastern Alberta to the 
Pacific Coast values rise progressively 
to $7.30 for top patents at Vancouver 
and like points. Vancouver Island takes 
$7.35 for top patents, and Prince Rupert 
$7.50. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for bran and shorts is keen, 
and stocks on hand light. Mills have 
no trouble in selling all they make. Most 
of the business now being done is with 
local buyers. Very little feed is going 
east. Though better prices could be ob- 
tained in eastern Canada, mills are giv- 
ing prairie and Pacific Coast customers 
a preference im booking sales. Prices 
are firm but unchanged at $19 ton for 
bran and $21 for shorts, jute, straight 
or mixed cars, delivered, Winnipeg terri- 
tory. Some mills report sales of flour 
middlings for shipment east at equal to 
$27 ton here. 

WHEAT 


This market retains the strength it has 
been slowly developing since the _holi- 
days. The advance since a week ago is 
insignificant but, nevertheless, today’s 
prices are slightly better. News from 
other markets and other producing 
countries confirms the Canadian farmer 
in his holding policy. As a consequence, 
the premiums on cash wheat advanced 
about 1%4c bu during the week and 
closed last night at 3c over May for No. 
1 northern. 

Inspections for the week at Winnipeg 





and other western points averaged 300 
cars per day, of which about 200 were 
of milling quality. 

Prices of No. 1 northern at the close 
of each day during the week were as 
follows, for grade named, in public ele- 
vators at Fort William or Port Arthur: 


co Futures—, 
Cash May Jul 
BOM, BE sc ccccvccs $1.14% $1.12 % $1.09% 
SOEs BE ccccvoens 1.15 1.13 1.09% 
SM BO oc viceses 1.15% 1.12% 1.09% 
SDs BS vecceeene 1.15% 1.12% 1.09% 
SOM, BT ccccvccce 1.17 1.14 1.10% 
Jam, BB ...sce gts Bare 1.15% 1.12% 
OATMEAL 


Demand remains quiet. Domestic buy- 
ers are taking fair quantities, but no 
sales are being made for export and 
prices are almost down to cost. Rolled 
oats are quoted at $2.50@2.75, in 80-lb 
bags, and oatmeal at $3@3.25 per 98-lb 
bag, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Demand for oats is fair, Ontario and 
the eastern provinces are taking mod- 
erate quantities. Since Monday the 
price of contract grade has risen Ic bu. 
Barley also gained 1c bu in that period, 
while flaxseed was again the strongest 
feature of the market, with a gain up 
to the close on Friday of over 5c bu. 
Rye is steady to higher. Closing prices 
for the week: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats 4744c bu, No. 3 Canadian western 
barley 63% c, Nos. 1 and 2 Canadian 
western rye 9334¢, in store, Fort William. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


The rye flour mill here is running 
steadily, but demand is not keen. Quo- 
tations: best patent flour, $6.50 bbl, in 
98-lb bags; medium, $5.30; dark, $4; rye 
meal, $4,—delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


GRAIN OWNERSHIP AT ISSUE 


An interesting legal case now on in 
Winnipeg arises out of the insolvency of 
the Adanac Grain Co., Ltd. Failure was 
followed by action on the part of a trust 
company against the bank concerned for 
liquidating an overdraft from. proceeds 
of bills of lading for farmers’ grain 
which the insolvent company had de- 
posited with the bank as security for 
the overdraft. The trust company seeks 
to have ownership of the grain covered 
by these bills declared to lie with its 
clients and to be free from all incum- 
brance that the Adanac Grain Co., Ltd., 
may have put upon it through operations 
at the bank. Decision is reserved. 


NOTES 


Most mills of western Canada are run- 
ning full time. The small country mills 
say their gristing business is helping to 
tide over the winter, and that the volume 
of such trade is greater than ever before. 

The big milling companies operating 
in western Canada are especially active 
this winter in picking out choice cars 
of graded wheat as these pass eastward 
after inspection. By this means mills 
are able to secure a better quality of 
flour and greater uniformity: in same. 


There is to be a meeting of the west- 
ern section of the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association in Winnipeg on Feb. 
8. F. C. Cornell, secretary, Montreal, 
will be here for this event, and it is ex- 
pected that the result of the conference 
will be beneficial to all mills operating 
in the western provinces. 


The farmers of western Canada are 
urging the Dominion government to 
complete the railway to Hudson Bay 
upon which their hopes have been cen- 
tered for so many years. This road was 
well on the way to completion when work 
was stopped by the war. Farmers be- 
lieve that, with such an additional outlet 


for their grain, the freight situation in 
western Canada will be improved. 
A. H. Batrey. 


MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que., Jan. 28.—Although 
the undertone of the flour market re- 
mains firm and steady, there is no change 
in prices. Little business for spring 
wheat flour export is offering, and win- 
ter wheat flour trade is very slow. In 
spring wheat, both local and rural busi- 
ness is small, sales being for immediate 
delivery. 

Car lots of first patents, spring wheat 
flour, are selling at $7.50 bbl, second pat- 
ents in broken lots at $7, and strong 
bakers at $6.80, jute, delivered, less 10c 
bbl for spot cash. Winter wheat flour 
offerings are small, with car lots of 
choice grades quoted at $5.75@6 bbl in 
secondhand jute, delivered; smaller lots 
at $6.50@6.75, delivered, and winter 
wheat patents at $7.25 in new cotton 
bags, delivered. 

White corn flour is very dull, with the 
price firm at $4.50@4.60 bbl, jute, de- 
livered. 

The small stocks available are keep- 
ing the market for bran and millfeeds 
of all kinds very firm. Prices have not 
changed during the week. Some cars of 
Manitoba bran and shorts have been 
sold as high as $32.50@35 ton, in bags, 
delivered. Broken lots in mixed car 
orders have sold at $28.25 for bran and 
$30.25 for shorts, with middlings at 
$32.25, in bags, delivered, less 25c for 
spot cash. Pure barley meal is slow, 
with the price ranging $38@40 ton, pure 
grain moullie $388 and feed corn meal 
$35, bags delivered. 

Rolled oats continue active, with sales 
at $2.85@2.95 per bag of 90 lbs. 

Inquiries are more numerous in the 
grain trade than they were a short time 
ago, but foreign buyers are still quot- 
ing too low a figure, especially on wheat. 
Some sales are being made for February 
delivery. Orders have been received for 
immediate delivery of oats and barley, 
but owing to difficulty in obtaining space 
in ocean carriers at once, most of these 
have had to be rejected. 

Within the last week a stronger feel- 
ing has developed in continental rates 
from West St. John, N. B., and Portland, 
Maine. Steamship companies are asking 
an advance of 1@2c per 100 lbs, making 
the rate to Hamburg for heavy grains 
16@lic, and to Antwerp and Rotter- 
dam 15@l6c, for the first half of Feb- 
ruary delivery. 

It has been rumored among grain men 
that they might get a big share of a 
Russian order for 3,000,000 bus Cana- 
dian wheat for seeding purposes. Most 
of the Canadian grain at present is 
stored at Buffalo and Fort William. 
Total exports of wheat from local ele- 
vators so far this month were about 
500,000 bus. 

Prices prevailing today are as follows: 
car lots of No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
59@60c bu; No. 3 Canadian western and 
extra No. 1 feed, 57@58c; No. 1 feed, 
55@56c; No. 2 feed, 54@55c,—delivered; 
American No. 2 yellow corn 7214,@73c, 
delivered; in Canadian funds, according 
to quality. 

JUDGMENT AGAINST MILL 


Judgment for $720 has been awarded 
the Peterborough Cereal Co., Ltd., 
against the Mile End Milling Co., of 
Montreal, in an action to recover $4,- 
683.08 for alleged breach of contract. 
The Peterborough company alleged that 
the Montreal firm contracted for five 
ears of Saskatoon flour at $11.50 bbl, in 
November, 1920. Later the order was 
changed to three cars of Saskatoon and 
two others. 

Later still the Montreal company 
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wrote the Peterborough firm that, in 
view of the falling market, it should be 
accorded the same treatment it was re- 
ceiving from other mills, that of being 
invoiced with the market price at date 
of shipment. “If you do not wish to in- 
voice five cars of flour on order at mar- 
ket prices when shipped, yeti cancel 
order,” the letter concluded. 

Instead of taking this as a breach of 
contract, the Peterborough Cereal Co., 
Ltd., shipped three cars, none of which 
were accepted. The court ordered the 
Montreal company to pay $720, which 
was the difference between the contract 
price and the market price at the time 
shipment was made. 


A DISCRIMINATION IN RATES 


A recent legal decision gives damages 
against the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co. on behalf of H. Marcotte, feed 
dealer, St. Simon, Que., for discrimina- 
tion in the matter of handling cars of 
feed. The act of the railway was an 
innocent one, but this does not change 
the legal responsibility. At the instance 
of the Quebec government, the railway 
company gave a lower rate of freight to 
the farmers’ clubs of that province than 
was available to ordinary commercial 
traders. This applied to feedingstuffs in 
which the plaintiff is a dealer. Pre- 
sumably the provincial government will 
pay the damages on behalf of the rai!- 
way company, since the trouble arose 
from its interference with the ordinary 
customs of trade and rates of freight. 


NOTES 

Howard Strachan has been elected 
president of the Montreal Corn Ex- 
change Association. 

William McDonald is the candidate of 
the Montreal Corn Exchange Associa- 
tion for election to the council of the 
Board of Trade. 

T. A. Climo has been admitted into 
the firm of G. D. Robinson & Co., grain 
and freight brokers. He has had 12 
years’ experience in the trade with 
Thomson & Earle, Regd., and with the 
Wheat Export Co. and the Canadian 
Wheat Board. L. F. Kier. 


United States—Wheat Crop by States 

United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, as estimated by 
the Department of Agpiculture, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 
State— °'21 '20 °19 °18 °17 °16 °15 °14 °13 °12 
Kansas 129143160102 45 98106176 86 91 
Neb, ... 58 58 55 33 7 65 67 64 568 51 
Okla, .. 47 54 66 33 36 30 39 48 18 20 
Illinois... 438 41 62 56 30 17 53 46 42 10 
Wash, .. 37 25 26 14 11 18 36 25 32 27 
Mo, .... 34 38 61 53 29 17 34 43 40 24 
Ohio ... 28 30 57 43 41 22 40 37 35 10 
Indiana. 24 25 41 49 33 19 46 43 40 10 
Pennsy’a 24 22° 25 26 
Texas .. 21 21 40 9 16 18 26 14 14 11 
Oregon.. 20 18 17 11 8 18 16 14 12 17 





Cole, ... 16 38 1630 8 F 8 8 Se (CS 
Michigan 14 15 19 10 15 13 20 17 13 7 
Idaho... 10 8 8 7 6 £§ 13 8 8 10 
eh iss DB OM 8 FF Eee te CF 
CAhisscun @ Re a FF Sy F € 8 
N. Yorem. 8 8 89 YY 8 $8.38 8 YT G& 
Va. seoe 8 22 18 18 16 18 JT 12 11 «8 
Md, .... 8 10 9 11 11 10 10 18 #8 9 
Ky. .--. @ 6 10 18 9 8 10 18 16 7 
N. Car. . F&F 8S 8a Ft FF 
Tenn. . . - & Fe 2 2 eS. F 
Mont. 46 3 9 8 12 23 11°12 12 
W. Va. ss @ & &# 8&8 &€ £€@ Bs 
Utah a, oe. Pe & 8 ere Ss 
N. Mex S28. 2 + 8-3. 8 2 & 

7 de 2 2 2 tae 
Georgia ss 2 8 FS &. & 2 8-S 
Wis, . .“e 2 a. 2 2. 2 2-2 = 
Ds tS 2 8 € SB FF 8 SD 
S. Car . 2 2 2 Ba 2. & & 
Minn, ae he ere? ee an se ee 
2 eS ee ee Be SS ae es eS ae Ore 
Armesmes 2 2°38 8 8 S$ i$ Tt 
> Se TS ee ae a oe oo oe | 
Wee w 2 oe as a ee a 2S es 4 
Others.. 2 1 cS we as, 2 we os 
Totals, 

U. 8....587 611 760 565 413 480 674 685 524 400 


SPRING WHEAT 
*21 '20 °19 °18 °17 °16 °15 °14 °138 °12 


N. D. 73 80 63106 56 39152 82 79144 
8. D 25 25 30 60 43 22 61 31 33 52 
Minn 24 27 35 75 50 26 70 42 67 67 
Mont. 24 24 7 21 10 17 2 7 8 


Illinois. . 
Wye. .s- 
Neb, . 

Wu... 

Iowa ... 
N. .Mex.. 
Mich, .. 
Others, . 


ee 
_ 
CHR NOON ORAD 


Totals, 
U. Ss ..208 222 208 356 224 156 352 206 240 330 
Totals, MTSE PEE 
all w’t.795 833 968 921 637 636 1,026 891 764 730 
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The making of flour sales. turns on 
who is the most aggressive and resource- 
ful fighter. This just about sums up 
the situation. One miller says that his 
telegraph bills for December were over 
$500, representing more than l5c per 
bbl on the output of the mill for the 
month, but he sold some flour. Other 
millers say that they have been some- 
what staggered by the size of their tele- 
graph and telephone bills, compared 
with the amount of flour actually sold. 

Business with the majority of the 
mills this week was slow and unsatisfac- 
tory, although one miller reports having 
sold as much as 12,000 bbls, a very con- 
siderable amount, under present condi- 
tions. Two of the mills represented at 
Toledo made export sales to Glasgow, 
one of 2,000 bags and the other of 4,000, 
and, as it happened, at the same price, 
41s, a trifle better than last week, 
although the market was higher and 
stronger, but not what should have been 
had. One miller figured that this price 
leaves only 23c bbl above the cost of the 
wheat. 

Domestic markets are sluggish and 
unresponsive. It is thought that trade 
sentiment has little to do with the situ- 
ation. People haven’t the money. Every 
once in a while some large concern, 
which has always enjoyed a_ strong 
credit and financial position, with first 
class commercial rating, asks for time, 
open terms, or acceptance draft, which 


may amount to the same w ¢ Much 
more flour would be bought, and perhaps 
the general movement would be heavier, 


if these terms were accorded, but this is 
hazardous business. Very few mills are 
in a position to extend open terms, and, 
if they did so, they might be inviting the 
same difficult financial straits for them- 
selves. So the more conservative mills 
pass up the business, preferring to take 
their losses, if there are to be any, at 
the mill. 

Quite a number of proposals for terms 
have come from the South, where busi- 
ness has been much restricted on account 
of ‘financial difficulties. As a_ result, 
there probably will be some shifting of 
mill accounts, but millers would do well 
to scrutinize new business coming to 
them in consideration of the extension 
of credit terms. Credit ratings of the 
commercial agencies are no longer a 
sure guide. Business which comes easily 
is not always desirable. 


FLOUR AND FEED PRICES 


Toledo millers were bidding $1.19 for 
No. 2 red wheat, Jan. 27, Toledo rate 
points. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent was quoted at $5.85@6, local 
springs at $7.10, and local Kansas at 
$6.65, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo; soft winter 
wheat bran, $27@28 ton; mixed feed, 
$27@27.75; middlings, $27@27.50. Bran 
is stronger than middlings, and in better 
request. The feed market has softened, 
and is in an easier position. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
TUES WOR cicvccccccoresee 18,900 39 
NE IEEE, 6.054.669.4600 0 od wa.c 18,600 39 
Year a8 ...-cceserscecces 23,500 | 49 
TWO FORTE ABO .0.ccivcvcce 24,300 50% 
Three years ago .......... 19,000 39% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at To- 


ledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1921 and 1920: 


No, Capacity Output Pct. 
This week ...... 22 142,260 58,940 41 
Last week ...... 26 142,050 57,743 40% 
ZORP GRO cccvess 2 160,110 71,008 44 
Two years ago... 10 74,760 39,566 653 


OUTSIDE FLOURS 


There are all kinds of prices being 
quoted by outside hard wheat mills sell- 
ing flour in this territory. Kansas 
straights, 95 per cent bakers patent, can 
be had as low as $6, jute, possibly less, 
although the better brands are held at 
stiffer prices. Good brands of short 
patent Kansas flours are available 
around $6.75, jute, Toledo rate points. 

Spring wheat flour prices from the 
Northwest are still somewhat above 
Kansas, 50c@$1 bbl higher, although 
Kansas quotations are sometimes met. 
It has been the marvel of the trade how 
some of the prices from the Northwest 
could be named, considering the high 
premiums paid for good milling wheat 
there. 

Canadian flour is putting in its appear- 
ance again. It has developed that the 
present rate of duty on Canadian flour 
is not sufficient to keep it out, and that 
the equality in duty supposed to exist 
between wheat and flour no longer ob- 
tains. Consequently, Canadian flour is 
now being offered below American 
prices for like grades, and some has been 
bought by bakers in this section recent- 
ly. A good brand of Canadian flour was 
offered in Toledo this week at $6.40, de- 
livered, duty paid, in jutes. 


BROKERS AND SALESMEN 


There are a number of indications, 
aside from direct testimony, that outside 
hard wheat mills are finding business far 
from satisfactory. For months past, the 
Toledo office of The Northwestern Mill- 
er has had a steady and insistent de- 
mand from mills for connections in this 
territory. Mills which have little or no 
business in the central states are trying 
desperately to enlarge it or to break in, 
either through the medium of brokers 
or salesmen. This office has been over- 
whelmed with requests for such con- 
nections. 

Millers become dissatisfied with the 
small volume of business received from 
their present connections, and wonder if 
they might not do better by making a 
change. It is the same old story, re- 
peated over and over again, from many 
sources, but especially from the North- 
west. The trouble is not so much with 
the connections as with conditions, be- 
cause thefe is hardly a case to which 
these comments do not apply. 

Brokers are having new mill accounts 
offered them every week. They have 
just about become sick of the mere men- 
tion of a new account. The supply of 
both brokers and flour salesmen is far 
from adequate. There are comparative- 
ly few successful flour brokers in the 
central states; they can be counted on 
the fingers of two hands. They have not 
come to their present successful posi- 
tion through chance; it was usually due 
to long experience, acquaintance with 
the trade and ability to sell flour. 
Many come and go, but few last. 

As a rule, these flour brokers have all 
the flour accounts they can handle and 
do justice to. They are too conscien- 
tious to take on accounts merely to put 
them on the shelf. Hence the only al- 
ternative left the mills is to send their 
salaried representatives into the field. 
This is the way the majority of the mills 
work in this section. So far as avail- 
able accounts go, there is room for quite 
a number of good brokers, but as for 
getting the business, that is a different 
matter. 
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NOTES 

J. P. Thoman, Thoman Milling Co., 
Lansing, Mich., is in California. 

C. J. De Roo, Peninsular Flour Mills, 
Flint, Mich., is spending the winter in 
California. 

E. F. Wallace, representing the Wolt 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa., was present at 
the meeting of Michigan millers at 
Lansing this week. 

The Marion (Ohio) National Mill Co. 
entertained the members of the Buck- 
eye local, of the Ohio Millers’ State As- 
sociation, at its mill this week. 

W. H. Holaday, Holaday & MclIn- 
tosh, flour and feed brokers, Columbus, 
Ohio, was in Toledo early in the week 
and called at this office, going from 
here to Cincinnati. 

Thirteen co-operative farmers’ eleva- 
tors in Crawford County, Ohio, have 
combined into the Co-operative Eleva- 
tor Federation, for the purpose of buy- 
ing and selling collectively. 

Mayor Unger, Tiffin, Ohio, is continu- 
ing his sale of bread, and is offering 
1,200 24-0z loaves a day at 10c each, as 
against 12c asked by Tiffin bakers. It is 
said that the bread comes from Wood- 
ville, Ohio. 

Robert Henkel, Commercial Milling 
Co., Detroit, Mich, returned from 
Florida to attend the meeting of Michi- 
gan millers and the directors’ meeting 
of the Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. at Lansing this week. He 
will sail shortly from New York for the 
Canal Zone and California. 

Hugh Smith, representing the Shef- 
field-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, Har- 
ry C. Bryant, Lindsborg (Kansas) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co, P. J. McKenney, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
and H. W. Colvin, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., were in Toledo 
calling on the trade this week. 

A receiver was appointed for George 
W. Bobb & Sons Co., wholesale grocers, 
Columbus, Ohio, this week. Assets are 
given as-$1,010,000, and liabilities. $470,- 
000. Financial difficulties are said to be 
due to losses incurred in sugar and 
canned goods. The company handled 
flour, and should not be confused with 
one of somewhat similar name, the 
George W. Bobb Co., at Columbus. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapous, Inp., Jan. 28.—Expan- 
sion of business in flour is decidedly slow 
in Indiana. Domestic business is suffi- 
cient only to keep mills operating at 
about half capacity, with very limited 
buying for export in a few quarters. 

Receipts of wheat in Indianapolis are 
very light, but stocks in store are larger 
than last year at this time, due princi- 
pally to the heavy movement of grain 
early in the last crop season and the 
limited demand for flour. Millers in this 
territory have not been active buyers of 
grain for several weeks. 

Flour quotations show no change from 
last week. Soft winter patents, standard 
to short, are quoted for shipment in car 
lots at $6@6.80 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, 
f.o.b., Indianapolis. Hard winter pat- 
ents, standard to short, are available at 
$6.35@7.10. Spring patents, standard to 
short, $6.25@7.35. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
- rrr ree Tce 9,668 42 
ee GO 50.5 633.5 4040440 8,391 37 
BOGE GOS sccweccvesecsaves 5,813 25 
Two years ago ..........+. 16,769 74 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 
In Out 
Lj .. MPR UCR TESTER Te 21,000 3,000 
|, MPPPTELTLEPaT CLT ee 560,000 207,000 
CORED cdawsnevewesnteadewe 268,000 108,000 
PO a vsddnsecevestaqasees 4,000 .  cevcce 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Jan, 28, 1922.. 185,230 440,500 374,000 
Jan. 29, 1921.. 116,330 551,580 422,080 .... 
Jan. 31, 1920.. 481,480 280,940 73,190 4,710 


CORN PRODUCTS 
Demand has improved in the last week. 
Colder weather has increased the con- 
sumption, and more buyers have been in 
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the market. However, buying as a rule 
has been on a hand-to-mouth basis, there 
being no disposition to stock up heavily. 

Pr average 5c higher. Grits are 
offered for shipment in car lots at $1.60 
per 100 lbs, sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis, 
meal at $1.55, hominy at $1.65, hominy 
flakes at $2.50, cerealine at $2.20 and 
corn flour at $1.70. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in fair demand, but there 
has been sufficient slackening to allow 
millers to catch up with orders, notwith- 
standing that none are operating at ca- 
pacity. Wheat feeds continue steady in 

rice, bran being available for shipment 
n car lots at $26.50@27 ton, sacked, 
f.o.b., Indianapolis, mixed feed at $26.50 
@28 and middlings at $29.50@30. Corn 
feeds are down 50c, hominy feed bein 
priced at $22.50, bulk, and $24, Bow oa d 


The New York Bread & Pastry Co., 
of Evansville, has been incorporated, 
with $15,000 capital stock, by John L. 
Igleheart, Eugene Gasser and Charles F. 
Hartmets. 

Fire, which started from an overheat- 
ed furnace last Sunday, destroyed the 
Paris (Ill.) Steam Bakerv. The loss, an- 
nounced as about $25,000, is partly cov- 
ered by insurance. 

Olin S. Stewart, 36 years old, who con- 
ducted a grain elevator at Waveland, 
Ind., died last week at the Methodist 
Episcopal Hospital in Indianapolis, fol- 
lowing an operation for cancer. 

Officers of banks in Indianapolis which 
have been holding their annual meetings 
recently expressed the opinion that a re- 
turn of normal conditions in grain grow- 
ing regions would be accelerated follow- 
ing the 1922 wheat harvest. 

A —— warehouse and two large 
grain tanks are to be built by the Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. The 
improvements will cost approximately 
$56,000, and the contract has been let to 
a Construction Co., of Cincin- 
nati. 

Postponement of general tariff revi- 
sion until conditions in international 
trade and finance are stabilized to form 
a basis for legislation possessing perma- 
nent values is recommended by the board 
of directors of the Indianapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which recently can- 
vassed the attitude of its members on the 
question. 

Edgar T. Jones, 72 years old, for 
many years a grain broker at La Fay- 
ette, Ind., and a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, died Thursday. He had 
been in failing health for several years, 
and had not been active in business since 
19138, when he retired. Two children sur- 
vive, E, Francis Jones, of Indianapolis, 
and Mrs. Harry Allen, of Kansas City. 
Funeral services were held Friday at La 
Fayette, with burial in that city. 

The Mardenis Equity Association, 
which had grain elevators at Mardenis, 
Markle and Simpson, and which is one of 
numerous co-operative concerns organ- 
ized in Indiana in the last 18 months, 
scoot that the last year was unsuccess- 
ful, from a financial standpoint. The 
concern has disposed of its property at 
Markle, the buyers being Howard Payne 
and M. E. Leavell, of Markle, who paid 
$5,900 for it. The Huntington (Ind.) 
Equity Exchange, in the same territory, 
reports that its books showed neither 
profit nor loss for the last 12 months. 

Epwarp H. Zieoner. 


EVANSVILLE 





Evansvitte, Inp., Jan. 28.—A heavy 


demand for low grade flour has been 
the feature of the flour market during 
the week. All mills have increasing or- 
ders for first and second clears. High 
grade flour is moving slowly, and there 
is no indication that there will be imme- 
diate improvement. 

Flour quotations for the week range, 
based carload lots, f.o.b., Evansville: best 
‘patent, $7.75; straights, $5.75@6; first 
clears, $4.25; second clears, $3.60,—jutes. 

There is still a strong demand for 
millfeed. Bran, mixed feed and shorts 
are quoted at $26.50 ton in 100-lb sacks, 
carload lots, f.o.b., Evansville. 


PURE FOOD SHOW 


A pure food show that has been, con- 
ducted here for a week has attracted 
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wide attention, not only among the peo- 
ple of Evansville but among those of 
surrounding towns. The attendance has 
averaged 6,000 daily. The show is under 
the auspices of the butchers’ and grocers’ 
division of the Chamber of Commerce. 
One of the features was a demonstra- 


tion of bread and cake making by Igle- 
heart Bros. Ww. W. ion 


NASHVILLE 


Nasnvitiz, Tenn., Jan. 28.—Gradual 
improvement in demand for flour from 
the Southeast that was noted soon after 
the turn of the new year is being fairly 
well sustained. The mills have been do- 
ing a fair volume of business the past 
week, and production and shipments 
show an increase. Running time is now 
slightly better than 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity of the mills. The general busi- 
ness situation appears to be clearing. 

Flour prices have held _ generally 
steady, in sympathy with the cash wheat 
situation. Quotations at the close of the 
week were substantially as follows: best 
or short soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $7.75@ 
8; standard or regular patent, $6.85@ 
7.35; straight patent, $6.10@6.50; first 
clears, $4.50@5.25. 

Business is generally quiet with rehan- 
dlers. This is the dull season for bakers 
bread. Prices: spring wheat patent, 98 
Ibs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, $7.25 
@1.75; hard winter wheat patent, $6.25 
@6.75. 

Wheat 





rices have moved in a narrow 
range. No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted at 
$1.33 bu. Mills have been purchasing 
wheat in terminal markets, and in the 
West, to cover sales of flour. 

No material change is noted in mill- 
feed, except that cold weather has helped 
demand slightly. Prices: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $25@28; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $27@30. 

Corn meal sales continue light. Prices: 
bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $1.25@1.30; unbolted, 
$1.20@1.25. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 

flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 





Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week 196,690 108,156 65.2 
Last week .. + 174,630 93,682 53.6 
Year ago 195,390 92,499 47.3 
Two years ago.... 219,570 159,457 72.6 


Three years ago.. 182,970 85,362 46.6 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan, 28 Jan, 21 

Flour, DbIa ........eeeee 34,000 36,000 

Wheat, BUR .ccccccccces 230,000 244,000 

CORR, WED ccccccccccvcce 54,000 60,000 

GRtR, BED ..ccccsccces *. 472,000 495,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 151 cars. 


Work has started on the new municipal. 


river and rail terminals at Memphis. 

C. C. Hadden has accepted a position 
as miller with the Hickman (Ky.) Mill- 
ing & Feed Co. 

Walter Fransioli has been re-elected 
secretary, and C. W. Thompson has been 
elected treasurer, of the Memphis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. 

W. L. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., and Alton, IIL, 
and Mrs. Sparks, were in Nashville this 
week, en route to Florida, where they 
will remain several weeks. 

Joun Leper. 





ALABAMA 

Mositz, Ara., Jan. 28.—Improvement 
in the grain market continues, with pros- 
pects for greatly increased movement of 
flour, corn and all products by early 
spring. Continuous rains during the past 
week or 10 days made country roads 
almost impassable and cut down deliv- 
eries in rural districts to some extent, 
but the city and small town merchants 
are buying more liberally than during the 
past year. Sales are reported as run- 
ning from 10 to 25 per cent above those 
of Peete ea period of 1921, and 
better than during the closing weeks of 
December. 

Prices fluctuated slightly during the 
week, but quotations today are at prac- 
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tically the same figures as last Saturday, 
with best patent Sour around $8.80 bbl 
and other in proportion. Bran 
and shorts continue in active demand, 
with short supplies. 

Exports of flour and other grain and 
grain products the past week consisted 
of 5,935 bbls and 59 gross tons flour, 
6,760 sacks corn, 250 sacks wheat, 122 
bales hay, 1,050 sacks millfeed, 12 sacks 
oats and 120 lbs bran, taken by the fol- 
lowing countries: Flour, in cotton sacks, 
2,850 to Havana, 200 to Cardenas, 1,180 
to Caibarien; 24 gross tons to Tela, 605 
bbls to Point-a-Pitre, 900 bbls to Fort 
de France, 200 bbls to Port of Spain, 
and 35 gross tons in barrels to Belize. 
Corn, 5,460 sacks to Havana, and 1,300 
to Cardenas. * Millfeed, 1,050 sacks to 
Havana; wheat, 250 sacks to Havana. 
The hay, oats and bran went to Belize. 

W. J. Bots. 





PITTSBURGH 


PrrrsspurcnH, Pa., Jan. 28.—Slight im- 
provement was noted in flour this week, 
a feature being sales to the baking trade, 
which is coming into the market more 
freely. Kansas mill representatives are 
being met with offers from buyers that 
often appear “ridiculous,” they say. 

Quality is now considered an essen- 
tial. Springs and hard winters are most 
in demand. First clears are reported 
rather active, and prices are being well 
maintained. Second clears are also being 
offered rather freely. The local trade in 
family patent is brisk. Rye flour is un- 
settled, with a wide range of prices. 

Prices prevailing the past week: spring 
wheat patent $6.90@8 and hard winter 
$6@7.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $4.75@5, bulk; clears, $4.75@5.50. 

The millfeed market was fairly active 
and considerable oats and corn were of- 
fered. There were fair offerings of bran 
and middlings. Quotations: standard 
middlings, $382@32.50; flour middlings, 
$35@35.50; red dog, $38@38.50; spring 
wheat bran, $82@32.50. 

FLOUR CLUB ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Flour Club 
of Pittsburgh was held at Hotel 
Chatham last evening, with a representa- 
tive attendance. D. A. Felix presided. 
Election of officers resulted as follows: 
president, A. P. Cole, of the Jesse C. 
Stewart Co; vice president, Harlow S. 
Lewis, of the Hubbard Milling Co; sec- 
retary, H. D. Gilpin, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co; treasurer, Herman Koch, of 
Charles D. Koch & Co; director, W. C. 
Douglass, of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co 


Mr. Cole made a brief address in which 
he asked co-operation in making the 
Flour Club of Pittsburgh worthy of the 
name. 

An amendment was made to the by- 
laws, providing that the retiring presi- 
dent shall be a member of the board of 
directors for one year following retire- 
ment. 

Regular meetings hereafter will be 
held on the last Friday evening of Janu- 
ary, April and October. eretofore, 
they were held monthly. 

James A. Zimmerman, of the Com- 
mander Mill Co., was elected to mem- 
bership. 

It was decided to make a campaign 
for new members, a motion having pre- 
vailed to suspend dues for the current 
year. This will enable new members to 
get in at bargain rates. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 

Initial steps in the statewide pro- 
gramme to benefit agricultural interests 
through expansion of research work at 
the State College of Agriculture and 
Experiment Station were taken by a 
special committee this week in Harris- 
burg. It is planned to form a repre- 
sentative body of farmers for the pur- 
pose of visiting the state college and 
conferring with the various experts there. 


NOTES 

Fred C. Haller, president Haller Bak- 
ing Co., was a business visitor to Akron, 
Ohio, this week. 

The Februa 
Pennsylvania 
held on Saturday evenin 
Fleischmann Building, 
burgh. 

A. E. Poad, the Fleischmann Co. rep- 
resentative at Johnstown, Pa., was be- 


meeting of the Western 
akers’ Association will be 
Feb. 11, in the 
orthside, Pitts- 


reaved this week by the death of his 
mother, who had been ill for several 
months. C. A. Bolen and H. W. Elste, 
respectively district and assistant dis- 
trict managers of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, attended the funeral. 

Pittsburgh visitors of the past week 
included ward S. Lee, a miller of 
Coshocton, Ohio; H. O. Patterson, Salts- 
burg, Pa., president of the Pennsylvania 
State Millers’ Association; J. O. Ewing, 
vice president Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; Clark L. Keater, sales 
manager Barber Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, and Fred Stroehmann, baker, of 
Wheeling, W. Va. C. C. Larvs. 


ARGENTINE MARKET DULL 


Little Export Demand for Grain—Prices 
Weak—Farmers May Not Be Able 
to Meet Expenses 


Buenos Ames, Dec. 20.—There is little 
change to report in the state of the ce- 
real market for the past two weeks. 
Prices have of late been somewhat low- 
er. There was a little more activity in 
wheat for export, although the demand 
is still far from great. 

On Dec. 15 the first lot of wheat of 
the new crop was sold here, consisting 








of 486 bags from the province of Entre 
Rios. The price obtained was $12.50 
m/n per 100 kilos ($1.15 per bu). 


The foreign demand for corn has 
fallen off, and prices along with it. 
Dealings in flaxseed, too, are quieter. 
The recent course of spot grain prices 
is shown in the following table of quota- 
tions per 100 kilos in Argentine paper 
currency: 


Wheat Oats Corn Filaxs’d 
Sept. 13 .... $18.50 $9.20 $8.85 $22.50 
Sept. 20 17.60 8.60 8.70 19.60 
Sept. 27 16.70 8.00 8.10 18.30 
Oct. 6 ..cs- 14.10 7.00 6.75 15.35 
Oct. 24 ..... 13.30 7.30 7.00 16.10 
Bov, 8 wre 12.40 7.60 7.45 16.70 
Nov. 12 ..... 13.20 7.60 7.40 16.75 
OT aceite 12.20 8.75 7.90 17.45 
Dec, 17 ..... 12.05 8.15 7.45 17.30 


which has ranged from 30.5¢ to 33.5c, 
these quotations are equivalent to the 
following prices in United States gold 
per bushel: 


Wheat Oats Corn Filaxs’d 

Sept. 18 ..... $1.54 $.41 $ .69 $1.72 
Sept. 20 ..... 1.4 .38 -67 1.52 
Sept. 27 .....- . .38 -67 1.51 
Oct. 6 ...... 1.26 33 56 1.28 
Oct. 24 ...... 1,17 34 57 1.32 
OV. 8 acacee 1.10 .36 62 1.38 
Nov. 18 ....<. 1.18 36 61 1.39 
BOG. FT avccces 1.10 40 66 1.46 
Dee. 17 .....- 1.10 39 63 1.47 


reat extent lost in the vicinity of Bahia 
lanca. On the other hand, reports from 
practically all other parts of the cereal 
zone, particularly Santa Fe, Cérdoba and 
the northern part of the province of 
Buenos Aires, are extremely satisfac- 
tory. Rains have fallen in abundance 
recently, and while doing little damage 
to the wheat and flaxseed, they have 
materially favored the growing corn 


ae = 
ere is a great deal of anxiety as to 
the marketing of what in any case 
promises to be a good average crop of 
cereals. Some people maintain that, with 
the present comparatively low prices. 
many growers will not cover their ex- 
penses, and even so this is on the as- 
sumption that there will be a sufficient 
foreign demand to maintain these pres- 
ent prices. J. Lames. 





Argentina—Fiour and Grain Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 


1921°%........ 490,706 1913......... 1,396,069 
1920......00- 1,937,275 1912......... 1,473,696 
1919....-.206 3,674,798 1911......... 1,327,043 
1918......06 1,976,184 1910......... 1 ,570 
1917.....0-- 1,259,608 1909......... 1,304,698 
1916.....-00- 1,616,048 1908......... 1,271,200 
1915......-6- 1,299,749 1907......... 1,427,989 
1914. ..ccccee 754,040 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
1981°.....% 59,578 104,164 48,090 26,240 
1920...... 184,600 172,538 389,883 28,286 
1929. ..c00 119,578 74,804 33,023 22,830 
1918...... 107,610 20,402 15,642 36,669 
1917.....6 32,943 28,228 6,607 18,683 
1916...... 84,321 118,140 25,192 65,421 
1915... 92,172 173,228 38,668 40,898 
1914...... 36,028 139,451 33,1381: 24,426 
1913...... 103,828 189,239 40,026 61,410 
1913.....0. 96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
1912....06 83,896 4,92 16,869 36,269 
1910...... 69,142 104,727 23,812 25,699 
1909..... - 92,268 89,499 384,928 29,049 
1908...... 133,441 67,390 41,56 30,360 
1907...... 98,392 60,262 30,066 9,936 
1906...... 82,501 106,046 21,106 3,688 


*Jan, 1-Dec, 8, 
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Some of the Washington mills main- 
tain that flour business in this state is 
good, others that it is dead and that it 
is cheaper to buy flour at the present 
wheat cost than to manufacture it. The 
answer to this difference of opinion ap- 
pears to be that mills confining their 
trade largely to strictly local business 
find their volume of sales small and to 
consist principally of hand-to-mouth 
purchases, and that these mills are con- 
fronted bv the competition of low-priced 
flour offered at unremunerative quota- 
tions on account of the necessities of 
small mills which are having difficulty in 
financing their operations. 

Mills which report business as good, 
on the other hand, are distributing their 
products to a considerable extent in 
other than strictly local territory, prin- 
cipally to logging concerns, the great 
revival in the logging and lumber manu- 
facturing industry of the north Pacific 
Coast having considerably increased the 
demand for flour. 

Business with eastern and southeastern 
states is in a most unsatisfactory condi- 
tion, the lower freight rates having, so 
far, failed to create business in those 
markets. The port mills are doing no 
business, rail shipment, to the eastern 
and southeastern states, and very little 
by water to the Atlantic seaboard, and 
even the interior mills, which have the 
advantage of considerably lower wheat 
costs, report business almost equally dull 
in those directions. 

There is only a very limited move- 
ment of flour to the United Kingdom or 
the Continent, and Pacific Coast mills 
have been unsuccessful in competing with 
eastern mills on bids submitted to the 
American Relief Administration. 

Oriental demand for flour is quiet, 
though a moderate business has been 
worked during the month, principally in 
cut-offs. Advices from Hongkong are to 
the effect that the seamen’s strike in the 
Orient has had a depressing effect on the 
flour market, while Japan has turned to 
Canada as furnishing the stronger flours 
which principally constitute sher present 
requirements. 

First patents, basis cotton 1/4’s, in car- 
loads, seaboard, are quoted: Dakota, 
$8.10@8.60 bbl; Montana, $6.90@7.95; 
Kansas, $7@7.80; Washington, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $6.60@7.65. Washing- 
ton bakers patent is quoted at $6.35@ 
$6.65, basis 98’s, and blue-stem family 
patent, basis 49’s, at $6.70@7. 

The millfeed market remains fairly 
active. Montana feeds are not offering 
here at a workable price. Washington 
mill-run is selling at $22 ton, mixed cars, 
delivered transit points. 


NORTH PACIFIC WHEAT STOCKS 


The mills of the Pacific Northwest, as 
a whole, have operated at about 42 per 
cent of capacity since the beginning of 
the crop year. This means that approxi- 
mately 19,500,000 bus of this year’s wheat 
crop have already disappeared in the 
form of flour. 

Export and coastwise shipments of 
wheat since July 1, 1921, according to 
figures compiled by the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of Seattle and the Portland Ex- 
change, amount to 31,000,000 bus. 

Thus during the first seven months of 
the present crop year the two items of 
wheat ground and wheat shipped have 
reduced the Pacific northwestern crop, 
estimated at 80,000,000 bus, by 50,500,000 


bus. 


vr 


Heavy wheat exports during the early 
part of the season are largely respon- 
sible for the rapid disappearance of the 
crop. Making due allowance for wheat 
used as feed and for seeding require- 
ments, it is evident that the surplus will 
be exhausted before new wheat is avail- 
able, in the event that the mills continue 
to grind at present capacity or that there 
is a revival of the demand for wheat 
for export. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 52,800 31,583 60 
Last week ........ 52,800 31,091 59 
BOOP GOB coccccics 52,800 26,381 50 
Two years ago.... 52,800 45,523 86 
Three years ago.... 52,800 19,700 42 
Four years ago..... 46,800 41,966 89 
Five years ago..... 40,800 20,980 51 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 00 7 
Last week ........ 57,000 41,350 73 
BOOP GOD cesccoces 57,000 17,599 31 
Two years ago..... 57,000 44,373 77 
Three years ago.... 57,000 18,837 33 
Four years ago.... 57,000 46,241 81 
Five years ago..... 57,000 33,742 59 


Forty-seven interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended Jan. 21, 1922, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 205,800 bbls flour, 
made 77,542, or 38 per cent of capacity, 
against 83,677 made the previous fort- 
night by 48 mills with a two weeks’ ca- 
pacity of 206,460 bbls, or 41 per cent of 
capacity. 

NOTES 


The wheat movement to seaboard is 
light, receipts being about 100 cars a day 
for January, against average receipts of 
165 cars a day~for the season. 

European demand for Pacific wheats 
continues lifeless. A small business has 
continued with Japan and China, but the 
former is filling her requirements from 
Canada, not being able to get the varie- 


ties wanted in the American Pacific 
Northwest. 
Hard white and northern § spring 


wheats are 5144c, soft white, white club 
and red winter 614c, hard winter 41,c, 
red Walla 8%,c, Big Bend dark hard 
winter 314c and fancy milling blue-stem 
2¥,c, under Chicago May, with Big Bend 
dark northern spring 4c over, all coast 
basis. 

D. W. Whitlock, grain supervisor in 
charge of the United States Department 
of Agriculture at Portland, in speaking 
at the recent meeting at Spokane of the 
Grain Growers’, Shippers’ and Millers’ 
Association, condemned the practice of 
farmers mixing wheats, asserting that 
there are 63 varieties of wheat grown in 
Washington. 

Flour shipments from Puget Sound 
(Seattle and Tacoma), Jan. 1-24, ac- 
cording to the Merchants’ Exchange of 
Seattle, were: to China, 104,995 bbls; 
Japan, 35,615; Philippines, 12,225; Ha- 
waii, 10,345; United Kingdom, 6,714; 
Peru, 1,796; California, 24,300. Wheat 
shipments: to Japan, 493,000 bus; China, 
166,670; France, 143,000; United King- 
dom, 37,335; Hawaii, 9,115. 


. OREGON 

Porttann, Orecon, Jan. 28.—All 
grades of family and bakers flour were 
advanced 20c at the close of the week. 
The best family patents were listed in 
straight cars at $6.90, bakers hard wheat 
at $6.80, and bakers blue-stem patents 
at $6.35. No change has been made yet 
in other sorts. The strength of the flour 






market results from the scarcity of 
choice milling wheat and the higher 
prices asked by farmers. , 

Millfeed of all kinds continues firm at 
last week’s quotations. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,000 32,179 56 
Last week .......- 57,000 31,784 55 
VORP OBO cecccecce 48,000 13,952 29 
Two years ago..... 42,600 23,962 56 
Three years ago.... 42,600 28,952 67 
Four years ago.... 33,000 29,400 89 


There was steady buying in the wheat 
market during the week for milling ac- 
count and to fill previous sales of par- 
cels for export. No new foreign busi- 
ness was reported. Farmers were not 
pressing their wheat on the market in 
any section. Closing wheat bids at the 
exchange: hard white, $1.13; hard win- 
ter, $1.12; soft white and white club, 
$1.10; northern spring, $1.09; red Walla, 
$1.06. 


The coarse grain market was also 
steady, with a moderate demand. Last 
bids: white oats, $27.50 ton; gray oats, 
$26.50; Nos. 2 and 3 eastern yellow corn, 
$24; brewing barley, $27; feed barley, 

NEW HEAD OF MILLING COMPANY 

Announcement was made Friday of 
the selection of Frank L. Shull as presi- 
dent of the Portland Flouring Mills Co. 
He will take over the active direction of 
its affairs, relieving M. H. Houser, whose 
health has been poor for some time and 
who has left for California to take an 
extended rest. Mr. Shull was selected 
by the group of bankers of Portland, 
Puget Sound and the interior who for 
some time have been in charge of the 
company’s finances. Its affairs are now 
said to be in good condition. 

Mr. Shull was associated with the 
Portland Flouring Mills Co. in the days 
when T. B. Wilcox owned the property. 
He later served in an executive capacity 
with the Globe Grain & Milling Co. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Saw Francisco, Cat., Jan. 28.—Millers 
and jobbers report no improvement in 
demand for flour. Many bakers who 
formerly were in the habit of purchasing 
in car lots are now buying on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, which indicates lack of 
confidence in present prices. This condi- 
tion is influenced to some extent by the 
low price at which bread is being offered 
by many bakers. 

At no time during the present season 
has there been such a pronounced will- 
ingness on the part of millers to shave 
prices in an effort to obtain business. 
This is particularly true on all grades 
of soft wheat flour, from both California 
and north coast points. Eastern mill 
prices are little changed from last week, 
and are as follows: Dakota standard 
patent, $8.30; Dakota clear, $6.60; Mon- 
tana standard patent, $7.65; Montana 
clear, $5.95; Dakota and Montana first 
patent, 60c bbl above standard patent; 
Kansas first patent, $7.40; Kansas 
standard, $7; eastern first clear, $4.85 
@5; Washington and Oregon straight 
grade, $6%@6.40; cut-off, $5.50@5.90,— 
basis 98’s, cotton, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Dull markets and preinventory reduc- 
tion of stocks Prone a further decline 
in the output of California flour mills 
during December, compared with the 
previous month. The total production 
of nine reporting mills was 50.8 per cent 
of capacity, against 68.6 per cent in 
November. Millers report that there is 
practically no export demand for flour, 
and that while inquiries in. the domestic 
market have been frequent, few sales 
have been consummated. ; 

A little firmness is evident in the mill- 
feed market. Offerings, while less plen- 
tiful, appear sufficient to fill all require- 
ments. Eastern red bran and mill-run, 
$23.50@24.50 ton; Washington and Ore- 
gon standard, $23@24;-choice white, $24 


@26; white middlings, $35@36; low 
grade. flour, $39@41,—delivered, San 
Francisco. ° 


NOTES 


Dalton & Ingels, flour and feed, this 
week dissolved partnership, the former 
to continue the business. Mr. Ingels, it 


~ 
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is understood, is to be associated with 
M. Phillips & Co. in the milling business. 

The new bakery of the H. Dragon Co., 
1475 Pacific Street, was formally opened 
this week, the public being invited to in- 
spect the plant, which is one of the finest 
on the Pacific Coast. ; 

The Marine Exchange reports the fol- 
lowing exports of flour from the port of 
San Francisco during December: Japan, 
2,715 bbls; Philippine and Pacific Islands, 
1,298; Mexico, 4,973; Central America 
and Panama, 11,712; South America, 
4,855; United Kingdom, 27,757; total, 
53,310, 


MONTANA 
Great Farts, Mont., Jan. 28.—Activ- 
ity in wheat during the past week proved 
insufficient to change the flour market in 
Montana territory. Trade continues to 
be based on current requirements. Feed 
shows considerable activity, with outside 
demand adding to the strength of the 
market locally. The quotations: flour 
$7.25 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots; millfeeds, $17 ton, 

same terms, buyer’s choice. 


WHEAT IN FARMERS’ HANDS 


About one fifth of the 1921 wheat crop 
remains in the hands of farmers in the 
Belt valley, according to A. E. Hotch- 
kins, manager of the Farmers’ Elevator 
Co., of Belt. Mr. Hotchkins says that, 
in spite of poor roads, farmers are 
bringing wheat to the elevators of Belt 
daily, and that from four to six cars 
are being shipped each week. He re- 
ports that conditions are favorable to 
the winter wheat crop. 

NOTES 

There is a disposition on the part of 
elevator and grain men in this state 
to encourage farmers to sow more flax- 
seed next spring, and it seems likely that 
Montana will have the largest acreage 
of flax for at least three years. 

Several Montana business firms have 
undertaken a campaign to promote bet- 
ter farming through wrapper advertis- 
ing and pamphlet inclosures. Most of 
those engaging in this effort appeal to 
farmers to select good seed and summer- 
fallow their land. 

As a means of stimulating retail flour 
buying, some of the larger grocers are 
putting special brands on the market at 
considerable reductions in price under 
the long-established brands from the 
same mills. There has been a substan- 
tial demand for the lower priced flour. 

Montana banks and bond houses are 
receiving from the state department of 
agriculture an official bulletin calling at- 
tention to the high rating the state takes 
in wheat production, compared with 
other wheat growing states. It sets 
forth that Montana shows a percentage 
of 68 in quality of winter wheat, while 
Colorado, standing second, shows but 52. 

Relief of Sheridan County farmers 
through the purchase of seed grain by 
the county for the season of 1920 has 
brought a scandal to the county, and 
two of the members of the board of 
county commissioners must face a trial 
on charges of bribery. They are ac- 
cused of “asking and accepting” a bribe 
of 3 per cent of the amount paid by 
the county for seed, and of “conspiring 
and agreeing to allow” the claims against 
the county after they had been raised 
15 per cent above the price at which the 
grain could have been bought. Jud Mat- 
kin and Jake Timmons, the former now 
a member of the board and the latter 
an ex-member, are the accused. 

Joun A. Curry. 





JAPANESE FLOUR IMPORTS 

Seatriz, Wasu., Jan. 28.—Japan’s 
heavy imports of flour and wheat dur- 
ing the last six months are accounted for 
in part by the Seattle representative of 
one of the great Japanese trading com- 
panies by the fact that the consumption 
of wheat flour has greatly increased in 
that country in the last two years. The 
shortage in the Japanese rice crop, the 
prejudice against any but Japanese rice 
and the failure of the Manchurian wheat 
crop, which ordinarily furnishes Japan 
with strong wheat for her bread flour, 
have resulted, he asserts, in the increased 
demand for the stronger Pacific flours 

and wheats and for Canadian wheat. 

W. C. Tirrany, 























UTAH 

Ocpex, Uran, Jan. 28.—Utah’s flour 
market had a steadier, brighter tone dur- 
ing the past week than for a number of 
months, with an advance in price and 
a greater demand than for some time, 
particularly from the southeastern states 
and from some areas in California, with 
both immediate shipments and advance 
bookings. 

Wheat climbed 10c during the week, 
quotations today for country points be- 
ing 80@90c bu, with the usual 5c differ- 
ential for Ogden deliveries. However, 
the advance did not bring as much 
movement of wheat as had been antici- 

ated with the first substantial gain. 
‘armers are inclined to hold grain in 
the hope that there will be a further ad- 
vance within a few weeks. More grain 
than has moved any other week since 
the middle of December was started to- 
ward market, even with this attitude. 

Ogden flour prices during the week 
were $5.50 bbl for soft wheat flours and 
$6 for family patents and hard wheat 
flours, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, basis 48-lb 
cotton bags. The southeastern market 
absorbed shipments at $6.25 for stand- 
ards and $6.50 for high patents, car 
lots, f.o.b., lower river points, basis 98- 
Ib cotton bags. California trade was 
supplied at $6.50@6.75 for family pat- 
ents and hard wheat flours, car lots, 
f.o.b., California common points, basis 
98-lb cotton bags. 

Bran was in great demand during the 
week, especially for California ship- 
ments at $25@27 ton, car lots, f.o.b., 
California common points. The Ogden 
price was $20, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

NOTES 

Frank Shaw, an employee of the 2-4 
ry Flour Co., died today at a local hos- 
pital. According to a statement made 
by his family, he pricked his finger with 
a needle used in sewing sacks at the 
Sperry plant. He was taken to the hos- 
pital Jan. 21, suffering from blood 
poisoning. 

Pledges that the Utah counties af- 
fected by the proposed Weber-Provo 
irrigation project, which is under con- 
sideration by the United States reclama- 
tion service, will co-operate to carry 
through the investigation plans were 
made today at a meeting of the Utah 
water storage commission in Governor 
Mabey’s office at Salt Lake. The project 
will cost $20,000,000, and it is estimated 
that it will irrigate 500,000 acres of land. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





BALTIMORE 

Bautrmore, Mp., Jan. 28.—Trading this 
week was unusually light, despite the 
firm closing, being confined almost ex- 
clusively to scattering cars of the va- 
rious grades, with near-by soft winter 
straights leading in the transactions. 
Offerings were small as to good flour 
and large as to poor, with the differ- 
ence between the good and bad ranging 
25@75e bbl. All quotations are based 
on strictly sound stock. 

Springs were firm but quiet, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $7.25@7.50; 
standard patents, $6.75@7,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
Late purchases seemed to satisfy the 
buyers, and take them out of the mar- 
ket entirely for northwestern stock. The 
midweek weakness in Minneapolis cash 
wheat doubtless also had something to 
do with this. 

Hard winters were steady but slow, 
short patents at the close ranging $7@ 
7.25; straights, $6.50@6.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 

Soft winters were irregular and in 
some demand, short patents closing 
nominally at $6.50@6.75; near-by 
straights, $5.25@5.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 
50@60c more in wood, 5@l5c less in 
jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 

City mills ran lightly, and reported 
trade quiet, domestic and export. They 
made no change in their prices of flour, 
but further reduced feed $1@1.50 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 14,296 
bbls; destined for export, 3,814. 

NOTES 

Exports from here this week included 
282 bbls flour and 2,819,398 bus grain— 
68,982 wheat, 2,738,323 corn and: 17,143 
rye. 


Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 3, 1921, to Jan. 28, 1922, 235,133 
bus; year ogo, 61,420. Range of prices 
this week, 57@63c; last year, 7714@89c. 

Receipts of southern wheat from 
June 17, 1921, to Jan. 28, 1922, 1,167,511 
bus; same riod last year, 1,417,968. 
Range of prices this week, $1.05@1.21\, ; 
last year, $1.71@1.831,. 

Visitors of the week were John Kel- 
logg, vice president Armour Grain Co., 

cago; G. F. Ewe, vice president and 

neral manager, and Wilbur B. Joyce, 
uluth manager, Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co., grain, Minneapolis; Wallace 
Bagley, of Wyandotte Elevator Co., 
Kansas City; F. B. Carr, treasurer Hal- 
lett & Carey Co., grain, Minneapolis. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Duturn, Minn., Jan. 30.—The flour 
trade did not stir out of the rut last 
week, notwithstanding a stronger under- 
tone to the wheat market. uyers re- 
fused to come in, and business dragged, 
very little being booked. Sales put 
through came mostly from scattered ter- 
ritory and were hand-to-mouth _ pur- 
chases, as the trade continues its aver- 
sion to operating very far ahead. Mills 
are pretty well caught up on old orders. 

he demand for durum flour has 
slowed up somewhat, and the mill’s sales 
last week showed reductions. Shipping 
instructions on old contracts came in 
slowly. 

Rye flour was dull and unchanged, 
The mill sold a few small lots locally to 
established customers, but nothing was 
done aside from this. Firmness in rye 
futures led to an advance of 10c bbl in 
mill prices. 

Millfeed has developed an easier fee}- 
ing, due to outside rather than local in- 
fluences. Production is light, and busi- 
ness is confined to filling old orders or 
placing small lots with mixed cars of 
flour. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ...-cc.ececcecees 10,360 28 
Last week ....sccccccceses 11,475 $1 
Lamet VOAP cccceSecccccccccs 11,405 30 
TWO VOOFS OBO occccccecses 22,716 63 


NOTES 

W. J.. McCabe, of McCabe Bros. Co., 
accompanied by his wife, will leave to- 
morrow for a trip to the Mediterranean. 


W. B. Joyce, of the Van Dusen-Har- 
rington Co., and F. E. Lindahl, of the 
Cargill Commission Co., have returned 
from the East. 

W. F. Rosar, New York, of the Melady 
Grain Co., was in Duluth last week and 
made application for membership in the 
Board of Trade. 

No improvement in receipts at Duluth- 
Superior has come, and the light move- 
ment of last week was reflected in a dull 
cash market, with daily trade small. 

Quotations in cash oats show but slight 
changes from Jan. 23. Barley is lc 
higher and rye, which has been in steady 
demand, has advanced 41%4c. Corn 
showed firmness. 

Parker M. Paine, of Logan & Bryan, 
Chicago, and R. C. Schiller, of the In- 
ternational Grain Co., Minneapolis, are 
applicants for membership in the Duluth 
Board of Trade. 

Light shipping of wheat and flaxseed 
was done the past week, no coarse grains 
moving out. Shipping instructions are 
coming in very slowly and there is no 
sign of improvement. 

At the close of business, tonight, ele- 
vators report a total of 12,340,000 bus 
of all grains and flaxseed, 2,255,000 be- 
ing wheat. The bulk of present holdings 
is oats and corn. Last year at this time 
elevator holdings were a little over 6,- 
000,000 bus. 

Most of the elevators are now han- 
dling corn, and stocks are increasing, 
being slightly more than 3,000,000 bus. 
Nearly 6,000,000 bus have been received 
on the crop, and the movement is ex- 
pected to continue in fairly good propor- 
tions for the remainder o the winter. 

A further sharp advance in Argentine 
flaxseed led local operators to bid for 
supplies, and holders held off, letting go 
slowly as prices advanced. Stocks Lite 
are next to nothing, and very little is 
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coming or marketed. Traders look 
for short supplies to bring higher prices. 

Small receipts of Canadian wheat are 
taken either by mills or go into eleva- 
tors in bond at Fort William basis. 
Spring wheat is purely a milling proposi- 
tion, the elevators not being interested 
in competing for it at mill figures. Mills 
are paying top quotations for choice 
durum, leaving the lower grades to be 
taken by elevators. No. 2 amber closed 
today at 7@18c over May, and No. 2 
mixed at 4c under to 10c over. 

F. G. Cartson. 





WHEAT MARKETING CONTRACTS 

MEtzourNneE, Vicroria, Dec. 26.—The 
Victorian Wheatgrowers’ Corporation 
has arranged definite contracts under 
which millers in various country centers 
will be insured adequate supplies of new 
season’s wheat for their trade require- 
ments. Payment is to be made for these 
supplies at parity prices to be fixed by 
the corporation from time to time. 

It is stated by the Melbourne Herald 
that the millers have already contracted 
to purchase from the corporation 4,- 
000,000 bus, and that, on this quantity, 
the saving in handling charges compared 
with the amount which would have had 
to be paid to the receiving agents for 
local deliveries at 2%4d per bu will 
amount to £28,000. 

It is reported that a few dissatisfied 

owers have declared that they will not 

ulfill their contracts to deliver wheat. 
In all such cases the corporation will 
insist upon observance of the contracts. 
Large sales of grain have been made, 
and charters of vessels have been ef- 
fected by the corporation. Hence, with- 
drawals from the contracts entered into 
by the growers would obviously be inimi- 
cal to the best interests of the voluntary 
pool. 
Cuaries J. MarrHews. 





VANCOUVER ELEVATOR PLANS 

Wiwnirze, Man., Jan. 28.—Vancouver 
is moving energetically for an increase 
in its terminal elevator accommodations 
between now and the next grain crop. 
The elevator at present on the coast is 
much too small for the amount of traffic 
to be handled; its capacity of about 40 
cars per day is far below requirements. 
As a result, many in the trade have suf- 
fered serious losses through inability to 
get their grain through the elevator in 
time to prevent demurrage on ships. 
Any one who knows vessel demurrage 
costs will realize how rapidly such losses 
pile up. If the grain traffic now flowing 
so freely into Vanconuver is really a 
permanent development, the sooner ele- 
vator accommodations to take care of 
the trade are available the better. 

A. H. Barey. 





FRENCH MILLERS AND MILLING 

Large quantities of flour were im- 
port into France during the war, 
states Milling, of Liverpool, but France 
is well, if not over, provided with flour 
mills, and since 1918 the imports of flour 
have been rapidly falling off. 

Judging from reports of recent meet- 
ings of French millers, they are ener- 
getically’ defending themselves against 
charges and measures that impugn their 
honor and hamper their development, 
while the school of milling recently 
established in France is being accepted 
with enthusiasm. 

“The flour ground in the.French mills 
is generally soft,” states Milling, “but its 
quality is nothing like so regular or glu- 
tinous as that made in this country, 
which makes us wonder at the temerity 
of the Frenchman who was reported re- 
cently to have brought some samples of 
flour to London by aéroplane in the hope 
of booking orders. If, Lenore they do 
not excel in quality, they do so in keep- 
ing a firm hold of their domestic mar- 
ket. Of the imported flours, Canadian, 
which is mixed with the French flour to 
improve the quality of the latter, is held 
in high estimation.” 





FLOUR TRADE WITH CHINA 

MeEtBourRNE, Victoria, Dec. 26.—Fur- 
ther requests for Australian flour quo- 
tations have been received from China, 
and oy are said to be partly due to an 
expect shortage in that country’s 
wheat yield. According to the bureau 
of commerce the manager of one of the 
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leading flour milling firms at Shanghai 
is of the opinion, after a tour through 
the principal wheat growing districts, 
that the crop will be 20 per cent below 
that of 1920 on account of excessive rain. 


Cuartes J. Matruews. 





ORIGIN OF THE BAKER’S DOZEN 

There is no reason to believe, writes 
the editor of Milling, that the baker is 
more generous than any other business 
man, in spite of the fact that in sup- 
posedly more prosperous days he reck- 
oned 13 as his dozen. This was not the 
outcome of generosity, but a very prac- 
tical fear that if customers did have 
just cause for complaint, the bakers 
would find themselves locked up in a 
pillory or pacing a strawstrewn cell in 
one or other of the exceedingly unpleas- 
ant prisons of ancient England. 

King John was a suspicious person, 
and with this was mingled a professed 
desire to see that his subjects got a 
square deal in matters so far removed 
from statehood as their daily bread. The 
bakers fell under the eye of King John. 
and he became convinced that the craft 
was not above tampering with the scales, 
bread being sold by weight. To remove 
any hope of gain by short weight, h: 
framed a law whereby the short weight 
baker was pilloried, and his customer: 
given the pleasure of hurling aged fruit 
and ancient eggs at him to their hearts’ 
content. 

So the canny bakers learned their les 
son. They gave an added roll to every 
dozen sold, and thus took no chances of 
a royal weigher suddenly appearing wit! 
scales and a warrant. It is good of th: 
Western Baker, adds Milling, to giv: 
such a frank description of the origi 
of the baker’s dozen, and to make m 
claim for generosity of the trade it rep 
resents. 





VICTORIAN WHEAT FOR INDIA 


Metzourne, Vicrorta, Dec. 26.—The 
Victorian Wheatgrowers’ Corporation 
has shipped the initial cargo of new 
season’s grain direct to India. It con- 
sisted of 57,310 bags, equal to 4,594 tons. 
Another vessel will be dispatched almost 
immediately with 70,000 bags. Two 
other steamers have also been. fixed for 
Geelong. The wheat already shipped is 
clean, bright, hard, of medium body, and 
contains little foreign matter. 

Buyers of wheat in Victoria are offer- 
ing up to 4s 11d per bu on trucks, at 
Williamstown, and millers, in some in- 
stances, have exceeded this price for 
small lots. The Victorian Wheat Grow- 
ers’ pe official quotation is 5s 
8d, which is regarded by merchants as 
being too high, as that figure cannot be 
obtained for January shipment to any 
destination. 

Reports from South Australia refer 
to several small parcel sales to India at 
50s 6d@53s 9d per qr, c.i.f., for early 
December shipment. January parcels are 
stated to have been sold at 49s 6d, c.i.f., 
and February at 47s 9d. At the present 
time the range for December is about 
4s 914d@4s 1014d, and for January 4s 
8¥,d@4s 914d per bu, on trucks, at Port 
Adelaide. 

Cuarties J. Matruews. 





United States—Grain Crops 


Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 


els): Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’'t 
1921. 795 3,080 1,061 161 58 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 75 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 64 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 0=— 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 6356 2,886 1,186 174 36 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 167 32 8626 16 
1907. 634 2,590 764 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33026 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 0=—27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. G70 2,524 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 0«=618 15 
1900. 522 2,105 809 69 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 24 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 566 8626 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 424 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 8 27 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 28 12 
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The wheat market having been rather 
inactive, flour prices this week seemed to 
have taken on a somewhat firmer tone; 
regardless of this, however, domestic 
flour business was rather light, although 
somewhat better than in the previous 
two weeks. No sales of round lots were 
reported, but the number of small sales 
for immediate delivery seemed to have 
increased slightly. 

The official estimate of the Canadian 
wheat crop, showing it to be approxi- 
mately 301,000,000 bus, had no appre- 
ciable effect on the general situation, 
regardless of the fact that these figures 
were about 29,000,000 bus less than an 
estimate made in November. The 
amount of Canadian flour shipped into 
the United States during the past two 
months, based upon reports of the reve- 
nue collection department, was 208,000 
bbls. Canadian mills report being booked 
well ahead. ° 

It is currently reported that there has 
been quite a fair volume of Canadian 
flour sold for domestic use during the 
past 10 days. Most of this, however, 
seems to havé come through one channel, 
a Canadian mill that recently established 
its own offices here. The bulk of these 
sales, however, it is understood, has 
been made to buyers on the East Side 
and in the Bronx, at prices ranging 
round $7. At the close of the week, 
Canadian flours were offered at $6.50, 
duty paid. 

The clear situation has changed con- 
siderably during the past two weeks. 
While there is an ample supply, the total 
has been materially reduced by purchases 
for relief purposes, and prices have stiff- 
ened somewhat. 

The American Relief Administration, 
thought to be out of the market for the 
time being, was. found to be purchasing 
for February and March shipment from 
the mills, at such prices as seemed to 
it attractive. These, it is needless to 
say, were much under the regular market 
level. 

The general export situation has some- 
what improved, and one or ,two large 
lots were being figured on during the 
week, but whether or not large deals 
were closed could not be learned. There 
has been, however, a generally increased 
demand for small lots, and a fairly good 
total volume of business has been done. 

Quotations: spring first patent, $7.75 
@8.75; standard patent, $6.60@7.25; first 
clear, $4.60@5.25; soft winter straights, 
$5.35@5.60; hard winter straights, $6.25 
@6.75; first clears, $4.50@5.15; rye, $5.25 
@5.75, all in jute. 


FLOUR AS CURRENCY 

American flour, though always recog- 
nized as having a high standard of value, 
has seldom been accepted in place of 
dollars and cents in settlement of ac- 
counts, but a recent instance has come 
to light wherein it was specified that 
documents covering a certain amount of 
flour be forwarded in lieu of dollars to 
settle a trade balance. The case in point 
came up between a Polish importer and 
one of his customers in America, with 
whom he had a credit balance. He re- 
quested that, instead of payment in dol- 
lars, there should be sent him documents, 
c.i.f., Danzig, covering delivery of a cer- 
tain amount of Cerena flour. 


MILLERS IN NEW YORK 
Among the millers visiting New York 
this week were Theodore F. Ismert, 


president Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, who will soon sail for Ku- 


rope; Walter V. Macartney, president 
and general manager York (Neb.) Mill- 
ing & Grain Co; Harry P. Gallaher, vice 
president and manager Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Thomas Williamson, vice president St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que; H. E. Hart, sales manager 
Alva (Okla.) me Co; A. R. Darner, 
of the Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax, 
Minn; W. C. Boeke, secretary and sales 
manager Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co; C. L. Fontaine, Jr., manager 
General Commission Co., Kansas City. 


MANY DEAD DUCKS 


A verdict of $8,250 damages was 
awarded in supreme court this week 
against the Brooklyn Elevator & Milling 
Co., in favor of Louis Handel, who op- 
erates a large duck farm on Long Island. 
Mr. Handel claims that the milling con- 
cern was directly responsible for the 
death of between 7,000 and 8,000 ducks 
that died, it is claimed, as the result of 
some kind of poisoning in bran pur- 
chased from the milling concern. The 
jury = the milling company, as a 
partial offset, $2,940, representing prin- 
cipal and interest on bills for the feed 
sold to Mr. Handel. The verdict was 
based principally on expert testimony 
bearing upon the manner in which the 
poisoning in the bran was produced. 


MAPLE LEAF REPRESENTATIVE 


C. W. Jewell, who has been in the flour 
business here for many years, and who 
formerly represented some well-known 
mill accounts, has associated himself with 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., in 
charge of its recently established domes- 
tic flour department at 25 Broadway. 


BROKER’S RECEIVERSHIP 


A receiver was appointed this week 
for F. D. Sugarman, a brokerage firm 
located at 19 Beaver Street. The firm 
is a member of the New York Produce 
Exchange. It is estimated that the lia- 
bilities are about $500,000. 


FRIENDS RELIEF CONTINUES 

An item appeared in this department 
recently in which it was stated that the 
American Friends were discontinuing 
their appeal, made through the Russian 
Famine Fund, for contributions in aid 
of their work in Russia. This has proved 
to be incorrect. The item was based 
upon a misunderstanding of a temporary 
suspension of some of the activities of 
the Russian Famine Fund here, pending 
adjustment in the Quakers’ work in Rus- 
sia due to the wider scope of relief made 
possible by the congressional appropria- 
tion. 

These adjustments, it is stated, have 
now been made, and complete co-ordina- 
tion of the work of the Quakers’ unit in 
Russia with that of the American Relief 
Administration has been effected. The 
Russian Famine Fund is continuing, and 
renewing its appeal for voluntary con- 
tributions, which are urgently needed to 
supplement the congressional appropria- 
tion. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28.—Only occa- 
sional interest in the flour market has 
been shown by the local trade this week. 
The outlook is not very promising. All 
through New England buying is far 
from active, and salesmen state that 
they have never worked so hard with so 
little result. The trade is on the lookout 
for bargains, and the mill agent who has 
a material cut in price from open quo- 
tations to offer as a rule gets the busi- 
ness. 

Large as well as small buyers seem to 
be oy satisfied as to their future 
requirements. Some of the large bakers 
are supplied with flour for three to 
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four months ahead, but it is a different 


story with the small one, who has been 


operating from hand to mouth for some 
time, and is obliged to buy often in order 
to keep running. 

The result is that the Boston bakery 
trade is insistent in its demand for low- 
priced flour, particularly since the wave 
of price — in bread values. Flour 
men say that bakery expenses must be 
cut somehow in order to meet the neces- 
sity for lower costs, as there appears 
to be little chance for reduction in wages. 
Some sections of the bakery trade are 
thoroughly unionized. 


MASTER BAKERS CUT WAGES 


Representatives of the Hebrew Master 
Bakers’ Association held a conference on 
Jan. 27 with a committee from Hebrew 
Bakers’ Union No. 45, and announced 
that all wages paid the workers in excess 
of the minimum provided for in the 
present agreement must be wiped out, as 
bread prices have been greatly reduced 
since last May. The agreement guaran- 
tees oven men $55 a week for a 74-hour 
day, while other employees are paid $49 
and $52. The master bakers say they 
have been paying as high as $20 a week 
in excess of the minimum scales, and 
this practice must be eliminated. 

* #*# 

C. L. Fontaine, assistant sales man- 
ager Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, was on ’change this week. Other 
visitors were W. E. Coles, Jr., Capital 
City Milling & Grain Co. St. Paul; 
Morris L. Hallowell, Minneapolis; E. 
P. McKenna, Chicago; John Pafenbach, 


Lexington, Ohio. 
Louris W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 28.—While it 
cannot be said that there was any im- 
provement in demand for flour this week 
over last, there is certainly a much 
stronger undertone. The mills are not 
complaining, as all did a little, and the 
longer buyers hold off the better it will 
be for the mills having a stock of flour 
on hand. 

Flour buyers appear to be carried 
away with the clamor for lower bread 
prices, and are taking only what they 
are actually forced to. In the opinion 
of some of the millers here, we are ap- 
proaching one of those times when the 
answer will be: “Never mind the price, 
send us the flour.” 

The export demand for patents is 
steadily improving, and it will be still 
better in the near future. Any amount 
of first clears could be sold at last week’s 
prices, and at the close, today, for a 
little more money. The mills have noth- 
ing on hand, and will ask an advance, 
as they have bids at previous prices. 
Second clears are also being taken, and 
a general cleaning up of that grade is 
looked for before the close of next week. 

There has been no change of conse- 
quence in quotations for patents during 
this month, but it is evident, at the close, 
today, that prices must go higher. Pre- 
miums on cash wheat are steadily ad- 
vancing, and this will force the futures 
higher. Flour buyers see nothing except 
the advance in the board price of wheat. 
To the majority of mills here the wheat 
situation Idoks strong, in spite of the 
liberal visible supply. The big fleet of 
wheat laden steamers here is being un- 
loaded rapidly, all for export, and there 
will be none left at the opening of navi- 
gation. 

Local trade is fairly good in a retail 
way, although the range of prices is 
somewhat wider than a week ago, sales 
being at $7.75@8.35, in paper 1%’s for 
family patent. 

Kansas mill agents here report a set- 
back in demand, even at slightly easier 
prices. The range for short patent was 
given at $6.50@7.45, and standard $6@ 
6.80, Buffalo rate points. 

Canadian flour was offered here at last 
week’s prices until today, when there was 
an advance of 10c. Short patent was 
held at $6.85 and bakers at $6.60, track, 
Buffalo. No sales were reported. 

Millfeeds keep sagging, some of the 
mills being anxious to sell at consider- 
ably lower prices than others for all 
except bran, although that feed shows a 
decline of 50c. Standard middlings are 
$1, flour middlings 50c, and red dog $1, 
lower than a week ago. Jobbers are 
still out of the market and pounding it, 
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while the big millers are looking for one 
of those sudden changes, particularly for 
bran. Trade is slow in that feed, but at 
the same time, in spite of the heavy pro- 
duction, mills appear to have succeeded 
in selling ahead. Heavy snow and severe 
cold weather have delayed the movement 
in the country to a large extent, and 
any change in conditions will deplete the 
holdings in the hands of country dealers. 
Standard middlings and the heavier feeds 
are coming in freely by rail, and for the 
time being are a weak feature. No Ca- 
nadian feeds are offered here. 

Corn-meal coarse feed continues in 
good demand and the market is firm. 
Hominy feed easy and in liberal supply, 
although selling well. Gluten feed low- 
er, and demand only fair at the decline. 
Oil nieal firmer, and offerings sufficient 
to meet the demand. Cottonseed meal 
quiet and steady. Distillers’ grains are 
offered at $45, sacked, track, Buffalo. 
Milo firmer, and offerings lighter. 

Buckwheat is stronger, and offerings 
very light, with prospects of still higher 
prices before holders will sell. Buck- 
wheat flour dull, and some pressure to 
sell at $3.25@3.50 per 100 Ibs in 5-lb 
paper bags. 

Rolled oats in fair demand. Reground 
oat hulls quiet, and offerings fair. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
.,. fk. ee eer Tere 159,575 96 
Be WOO 96.050 04 8s0-00n0 154,915 93 
BO BD ccccceseccegease 126,875 76 
Wwe FORTS GMO occcccesecs 127,150 76 
Three years ago ......... 97,550 58 


NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here are 6,500,000 bus 
in store and 12,100,000 afloat. Last year 
there were 5,450,000 bus in store and 
none afloat. 

The Chase-Hibbard milling plant, El- 
mira, was burned last Wednesday. 
Flour, feed and grain to the value of 
$25,000 were destroyed, the total damage 
being about $50,000. 

W. F. Richardson, Jr., & Co., of Rich- 
mond, Va., are adding a feed mill and 
mixing plant to their elevator for the 
manufacture of stock and dairy feeds 
and allied products. Plans were made 
by the A. E. Baxter Engineering Co., of 
this city. 

The Marble City bakery, Gouverneur, 
N. Y., was burned this week, entailing a 
loss of $35,000. Mr. Liberman, the own- 
er, purchased the bakery a year ago, 
coming from Brooklyn, where he was in 
the same business for many years. The 
loss, while not entirely covered by insur- 
ance, was well protected. 

E. Banoasser. 
ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Millers 
continue to quote flour prices on inquiry, 
but when it comes to actual business, the 
buyer has considerable to do in fixing 
prices. This unhealthy condition is due 
more to competition among millers for 
the limited amount of trade than to any 
other cause, barring cheap Canadian 
flour. 

It is no secret that the West is shov- 
ing flour into the East at ruinous fig- 
ures. Millers here reason that business 
is not stimulated by this policy, but that 
the net result is loss to everybody. While 
there is not enough business in sight to 
give any mill a very liberal share when 
divided, there is no sound reason why 
the business actually done should not 
show a reasonable return. Add to this 
condition the tariff schedules, which per- 
mit Canadian millers to undersell flour 
manufactured on this side from Cana- 
dian wheat, and the total effect is enough 
to stifle a market that would be none 
too active at this critical time, at the 
best. 

With little water in the Genesee River, 
one or two mills with some stock ahead 
have shut down this week rather than 
burn expensive coal just to keep going. 

Clears are closely cleaned up, and low 
grade to some extent shared this de- 
mand, probably due to export. Patents 
appear to be the real drag on the market. 
Bakers seem to have no notion of stock- 
ing up. 

Following grain, hard wheat flours are 
nominally quoted higher. Patents have 
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been advanced 10@25c. Quotations: 
spring patents, $8.25@8.50 bbl, cotton 
98's, car lots, Boston; local, $8.50; spring 
straights, $8, local; bakers patent, $7.85, 
cotton 988, car lots, Boston; first clears, 
$5.50@6.25, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $6; low grade, $4@4.25, jute, car 
lots, Boston. 

There has been some business in soft 
wheat flour, but the trade is looking for 
bargains. Naturally, competition from 
the outside is not as keen as in the case 
of hard wheat flours, but it is enough 
to keep the market shaky. Most of the 
mills here are sold two or three weeks 
ahead on a 60-day limit, and with orders 
filtering in have mana to keep busy. 
Prices hold steady, with best brands held 
at $5.80@5.85 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6@7. 

Mills are sold ahead on rye, and have 
made a fair output this week. There 
has been a little inquiry, but prices have 
followed the dead levels of the last 
fortnight. Best white brands are quoted 
at $5.85@5.90 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston. Western brands draggy. 

Buckwheat flour is rather inactive. 
Recent snappy weather has stimulated it 
somewhat, but it has not come back to 
anything like the old volume. Mills here 
generally are jobbers, with best grades 
offered at $3.50 per 100 lbs, sacked. 

Millfeed is easier. No one expects to 
see it make another sprint ahead of corn 
and oats. Offerings are light, with some 
mills still behind on orders. Sales are 


only in mixed cars, with prices gen- 


erally $1@2 under the peak of a fort- 
night ago. Going prices: spring bran, 
$30@31 ton, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; 
local, $32; winter bran, $29@30, sacked, 
local; spring middlings, $80@32, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $33; winter 
middlings, $80@32, sacked, local. Rye 
feed steady at $25@26 ton, sacked, job- 
bing. Western feeds, both ground oats 
and corn meal, steady, with prices un- 
changed. Corn meal, table quality, un- 
changed at $1.50 per 100 Ibs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ig, EEC ET 6,500 35 
Bee WHO Scar cicvesduseee 7,300 | 39 
Of this week’s output, 4,700 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,150 winter, and 
650 rye. 
T. W. Knapp. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puiaverpui1a, Pa., Jan. 28.—Limits 
on flour are firmly maintained in sym- 
pathy with the strength of wheat, but 
trade during the past week was quiet, 
with buyers operating cautiously and 
only to supply immediate requirements 
Bakers are generally pretty well stocked 
up, and their ideas of value are general- 
ly below those of the mills. Export de- 
mand is only moderate. 


NOTES 

F. W. Behrens has returned from a 
business trip of several weeks through 
Pennsylvania. 

Hubert J. Horan has withdrawn his 
name as a candidate for the presidency 
of the Commercial Exchange, leaving 
Walter K. Woolman without a rival in 
the field. The only contest, to be de- 
cided on Tuesday, is for the board of di- 
rectors, seven of whom are to be elected 
from 13 candidates. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





INDIANA’S NEW SEED LAW 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 28.—Consid- 
erable confusion regarding the new In- 
diana seed law, which went into effect 
Jan. 1, has arisen throughout the state, 
and the seed laboratory at Purdue Uni- 
versity has received hundreds of sam- 
ples for testing, doing much of the work, 
state officials say, that should be under- 
taken by seed merchants. 

E. G. Proulx, state seed commissioner, 
who is connected with Purdue, has is- 
sued a statement, calling attention to the 
provisions of the law. It requires that 
when seed is sold for planting, in lots of 
1 lb or more, the dealer or seller must 
have a tag or label for it, similar to 
those attac to feeds, giving the ger- 
mination, per cent of rae thm weed seed, 
etc. The seed merchant, and not the 
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seed commissioner, is responsible for the 
correctness of the statement on the tag. 
The Purdue seed laboratory has been 
testing samples, but only as an accom- 
modation. 

Farmers who sell their seed direct to 
other farmers, making the sale on their 
own premises, are not required to label 
their seed, unless they have advertised it 
by circular letter or in newspapers, or 
ship it by common carrier. However, if 
it has been advertised in ways other 
than by word of mouth or signs at the 
farm, it, too, must be labeled. . 

Epwarp H. ZrecNer. 


MICHIGAN MILLERS MEET 


Elect New Officers and Pass Resolutions 
Indorsing Stand of National Federa- 
tion on Wheat Duty 


The annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Millers’ Association at the Hotel 
Downey, in Detroit, on Jan. 25, was at- 
tended by about 60, including a few rep- 
resentatives of allied interests. Presi- 
dent John A. Higgins presided, and in 
his opening address referred to the re- 
cent activities of the association, par- 
ticularly the effort to secure a larger 
use of Michigan milled flour in state 
institutions. e said that this was one 
of the most constructive things ever done 
by the association, and, while the amount 
of flour used by these institutions might 
not exceed 25,000 or 30,000 bbls, its im- 
portance as an entering wedge to interest 
farmers’ organizations should not be 
overlooked. 

Mr. Higgins estimated that, should the 
farmers of Michigan become aware of 
the advantage to themselves of using 
flour made from their own wheat, it 
might increase the consumption of Michi- 
gan flour to the extent of 500,000 bbls 
a year. He said that the millers were 
fortunate in that Governor Grosbeck was 
a man of unusual intelligence and quick- 
ly perceived the underlying justice of 
the millers’ contentions and the advan- 
tage to the state which would result from 
successful completion of this movement. 

Professor A. H. White, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, gave a talk on the 
importance of fumigating mills, particu- 
larly with the use of hydrocyanic gas, 
calling attention to the modification of 
this method, which has been developed 
as a result of the war, through the use 
of liquid hydrocyanic acid. The Air 
Reduction Co., New York, has developed 
this treatment and manufactures the 
liquid, but does not wish to undertake 
the work of fumigation. In a recent test 
he said the plant of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., New York, was fumi- 
gated successfully in about 20 minutes. 
-L. M. Thomas, chemist Mid-West 
Flour Mills Co., Columbus, Ohio, spoke 
on the subject, “Use of Soft Wheat 
Flour by Bakers,” indicating certain 
changes both in milling and baking which 
should be introduced in order to pro- 
mote a larger use of this flour in the 
bakery trade. He said the period of 
fermentation should be cut down and 
that the millers should adopt different 
standards of quality, paying more at- 
tention to the gluten quality of the 
wheat, and maintaining a certain definite 
standard of gluten. The miller should 
be so well informed on his flour that he 
can go into the bakeshop and give a 
practical demonstration of its use, both 
by itself and when blended with ‘other 
flours. This led to some reference to 
the importance of the growing of better 
varieties of milling wheat. 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association, Columbus, recited 
the experience of selling flour to Ohio 
state institutions. He said that under 
the present administration, and the new 
law, requiring purchases on bids, and in 
accord with specifications, it. has turned 
out that the buying is by price only, and 
that the lowest prices secure the orders. 
Only 35 mills in Ohio have shown suffi- 
cient interest to get on the list. The ash 
content required of spring wheat flour is 
.53, and .48 for soft winter. 

A. B. Wilmink, baker, Grand Rapids, 
president Michigan Bakers’ Association, 
told of his interesting experiences in 
assisting Michigan ~ millers in baking 
tests of Michigan flour in state institu- 
tions. Some of the experiences related 
were quite amusing. As a practical baker 
he was able to throw light on the formu- 








las and methods of bakin pec awry A to 
secure best results with soft wheat flour. 

William S. Rowe, Valley City Milling 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., was on the 
pfogramme to report for the committee 
on the sale of flour to state institutions, 
but was not able to be present. L. H. 
Hale, Jonathan Hale & Sons, Ionia, 
Mich., gave his personal experiences in 
securing local bakers’ trade, expressing 
the opinion that the best field was with 
the small commercial baker. V. M. Par- 
shall gave the report of the transporta- 
tion committee, reviewing the work of 
the year and forecasting that of the 
future. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, was to speak 
on “The Permanent Tariff Bill and Ex- 
port Flour Trade,” but was unable to be 
present on account of being called to a 
conference at New Orleans of the opera- 
tors of Shipping Board vessels. A letter 
was read from him, and resulted in the 
passing of a resolution supporting the 
federation’s activities on tariff matters. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolved, That our association heartily 
concurs in and commends the action of 
the National Federation, through its offi- 
cers, in requesting the Senate finance 
committee and the ways and means com- 
mittee to fix the duty per barrel on im- 
port flour at four and one half times the 
duty on a bushel of wheat, plus 50c per 
bbl to cover the difference in exchange 
and cost of manufacture. 

Resolved, That we approve the provi- 
sion of the permanent tariff bill as 
passed by the House, providing for the 
milling of imported wheat in bond, and 
requiring the maintenance of the iden- 
tity of the product of imported wheat, 
and the payment of drawback only on 
such portion as is actually exported. 

Another resolution was passed, com- 
mending the action of Governor W. J. 
Grosbeck that preference should be given 
to the use of Michigan products in state 
institutions. 

OTHER REPORTS 


The reports of the secretary, F. B. 
Drees, and of the treasurer, B. M. 
Thoman, showed that the association was 
in splendid condition, and that its recent 
activities in promoting the use of Michi- 
gan flour had met with success and con- 
tained considerable promise for the fu- 
ture. Mr. Drees was commended for the 
tact and skill which he had shown in 
handling the subject. 

George A. Amendt, Amentit Milling 
Co., Monroe, Mich., one of the directors 
of the Mid-West Flour Mills Co., who 
had attended the recent stockholders’ 
and directors’ meeting at Columbus, 
Ohio, was called upon to give a report 
of the activities of that company during 
the past year and of its present condi- 
tion. He reported briefly, and called 
attention of the members to the fact that 
a full report will be mailed to all stock- 
holders. 

G. F. Almendinger, Ann Arbor, said 
that it had been brought to his attention 
that it would be possible to secure one 
of the Pompeiian mills, described and 
illustrated in the Dec. 14 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, for the small sum 
of $300, and suggested that this stone 
be brought to America and placed on 
exhibition at the University of Michigan. 
It was voted to appropriate the money 
for this purpose. 

There was some general discussion as 
to the proper discounts on grades of 
wheat. A closed meeting for millers was 
held the evening of Jan. 24, and the open 
meetings on Jan. 25 were followed by 
another closed conference. 


NEW OFFICERS 


Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were Frank T. King, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, president; W. H. Sturgis, J. P. 
Burroughs & Son, Flint, vice president. 
Directors: W. I. Biles, Saginaw Milling 
Co; W. B. Campbell, Commercial Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit; L. H. Hale, Jonathan 
Hale & Sons, Ionia; Charles Doyle, King 
Milling Co., Lowell; S. H. Heywood, 
Heywood Milling Co., Jackson. The sec- 
retary and treasurer are appointed by 
the directors, and no doubt Frank Drees 
will be reappointed secretary, and B. W. 
Thoman treasurer. - 

Among those attending were Robert 
Henkel and W. B. Campbell, Commer- 
cial Milling Co. Detroit; Frank A. 


February 1, 1922 


Voigt, Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
ids; Bela W. Jenks, Huron Milling Co., 
Harbor Beach; S.H. Heywood, Heywood 
Milling Co., Jackson; George A. Amendt, 
Amendt Milling Co, Monroe; J. H. 
Wheeler, J. F. Eesley Milling Co., Plain- 
well; Charles Doyle, King Milling Co., 
Lowell; J. De Roo, Peninsular Flour 
Mills, Flint; F. T. Bascom, Bartlett- 
Frazier Co., Chicago; Kenneth A. Tem- 
pleton, James S. Templeton’s Sons, Chi- 
cago. W. H. Wicern. 





Crop Year Wheat Receipts by Grade 

Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on 
arrival at all inspection points by inspec- 
tors licensed under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, from July 1 to Nov. 30, 1921, 
with the corresponding figures for the pre- 
ceding year: 














Dark northern spring— 1921 1920 
BU BD cccnccccecsesecs 14,999 21,020 
Bs B ceceseccccsoeses 7,546 6,244 
BRO, B cccccvccccescess 12,900 10,205 
All others ..........+. 15,708 19,801 

OEE 246 cteeecace 51,153 57,270 

Northern spring— 
ge BAe ee 1,930 1,556 
Me We wee eseycuveoescs 886 1,053 
BP D. vaveccedectevees 1,073 944 
All others ...........-. 1,655 2,647 

BD. 66 80 H0.0¥ 00s 5,544 6,200 

Red spring— 

at de 50 04 bod 0 00408 28 75 
Pe tt etecbepecees 79 21 
Th Gaein 600d 04408 74 24 
BEE GEMGTS wo cccvecccces 57 97 
WEROD cccccerscess 238 217 








Total hard red spring... 56,935 63,687 
Amber durum— 




































































A abe eee seens obins 1,322 781 
rcs ere 7,526 4,751 
i See 2,197 1,835 
BT GERGTR c ccccsecccce 1,214 759 
WEE ones aceesane 12,259 8,126 
Durum— 
Te 99 131 
Ps B asee ec Cceneens 1,209 1,423 
i BPP CeVETY TT ree 1,044 925 
pe rere re 1,787 689 
are ee 4,139 3,168 
Red durum— 

Mite peeedinerenes des 1,916 883 
7) Aree err re 2,571 331 
SS rer rere re 1,193 106 
All others ....cccsceee 462 96 

a 6,142 1,416 
Tetal durum .........0. 22,540 12,710 
Dark hard winter— 
MB Sache hevtisdesees 6,786 5,645 
Ng PPA er re ree 13,938 6,628 
Mr We ekh ss cance scene 6,933 3,872 
GE GE os cc cv viees. 4,889 2,241 
BNR die Kedeawees 32,546 18,386 
Hard winter— 
Sh ny) Redesankeb ane since 20,849 35,800 
De Sv Gesectesteosee 76,148 45,628 
i Bees re re $1,235 21,373 
BD GURGTB ccc cceccccce 26,667 20,629 
UNED se civeceecess 154,899 123,430 
Yellow hard winter— 
Be 6 i's 00 005008008 1,620 124 
Oi ME waeeevewsceses es 9,293 182 
I Sse me 3,495 78 
Ge GENONB 62 nei ctegees 3,199 107 
WOOGIE oc cccccdeuce 17,608 491 
Total hard red winter... 205,053 142,307 
Red winter— 
eS ON re ree - 1,756 12,042 
De bbb cccanseesee ses 19,103 24,095 
ot RSS es 21,333 9,345 
pi oe | SSE ee eee 22,623 10,234 
EE ktn.s hs erenies 64,815 55,716 
Red Walla— 
ON eS ee eee ee 921 403 
| Do reeere eee ere 469 310 
BB awed vedcesacesee 38 39 
eee 53 60 
_,. BECPererrere 1,481 812 
Total soft red winter.... 66,296 56,528 
Hard white— 
, SS errr taseee 1,171 220 
OTE errr re 1,559 843 
SS er re are 1,193 641 
BE GEMOEE oc cccwecscvee 574 ~ 493 
WED se sceeoecues 4,497 2,197 
Soft white— 
iE sew eene wets dower 606 545 
BO BD conccecscacccves 4,507 3,480 
SS Tree 1,354 779 
BED GOMORS 6c ccc cssces 254 250 
EE 60 F060.0.85 0b 6,721 5,054 
Total common white .... 11,218 7,261 
White club— 
SM BE S¥esntedsccccces 1,623 928 
OD eer eee 4,607 2,378 
. ot ere eer 1,636 1,484 
All att du at'e bie 182 339 
Total white club ........ 8,048 5,129 
Mixed wheat— 

i, B eae cecysh es neuy 6,110 11,699 
DE eGue ¢cteenceeoge 21,967 20,946 
Be Reese se tweds cones 10,931 9,022 
errr pe 9,452 6,435 

Total mixed wheat...... 48,460 48,102 
Grand totals ............. 418,550 335,714 
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DULUTH, JAN. 28 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b., mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-Ib cottons: 


Today Year ago 
Family patent ....... $7.20@7.45 $8.50@8.75 
Bakers patent ....... 6.80@7.15 8.25@8.50 
First clear, jute...... 4.25@4.50 7.25@7.75 
Second clear, jute .... 3.00@3.25 5.25@5.75 
No, 2 semolina ....... 6.50@6.75 9.25@9.50 
Durum patent ....... 6.10@6.35 9.00@9.25 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.35; No. 2 straight, $4.95; 
No. 3 dark, $3.75; No. 5 dark, $4.75; No. 8 
rye, $4.35. 

WHEAT—Light receipts indicate to what 
extent the country is marketing supplies. 
Very little spring wheat came in during the 
week to be sold. Millers paid good pre- 
miums for the offerings. The run of durum 
was larger, but volume not important. Ship- 
ping houses and milling interests were after 
choice cars, leaving the other offerings for 
elevators. 

GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 


———_ Dark northern——————__, 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
131 @i41 125 @132 113 @128 
130% @142% 124% @133% 112% @129% 
130% @142% 124% @136% 112% @129% 
180 @142 124 @133 112 @129 
129% @141% 123% @135% 111% @128% 
131% @143% 125% @137% 113% @130% 
133% @145% 127% @141% 115% @132% 


Amber durum——, -——Durum—, 
N 








_— 


Jan. No. 1 0, 2 No.1 No. 2 
21. 104% @115% 102% @115% 95% 93% 
23. 104% @114% 102% @114% 94% 92% 
24. 104% @114% 102% @114% 94% 92% 
25. 104% @114% 102% @114% 94% 92% 
26. 104% @114% 102% @114% 94% 92% 
27. 105% @115% 103% @115% 95% 93% 
28. 109% @118% 107% @118% 98% 96% 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


Spring -—Durum—, 

May May July 
_ 2 ieee 126% 97% 96 
a ae ee 125% 96% 95% 
Ge BO vduceevesescs 125% 96% 95 
= a ee 125% 96% 94% 
Bree ree re 124% 96% 94% 
Se , Serer cre 126% 97% 95% 
SO. BO ve vavaevveas 128% 100% 98 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
Jan, 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
Shecee 4 33% @34% 78% 35 @57 
) ee 47 33% @34% 78% 35 @57 
24.... 46% 33% @34% 77% 35@57 
25.... 47% 33 @34 717% 35@57 
Bicse & 82% @33% 17% 35@57 
27 47 33% @34% 79% 35@57 
28.... 48 33% @34% 82 36@58 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—— Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 

Spring .... 46 410 48 “20 277 28 

Durum ,... 184 172 10 31 101 100 

Winter “ai 5 12 os ° 3 





Totals .. 230 587 70 BY 378 131 
CORR ccces - 382 43 ee oe on oe 
errr 70 309 4 

Bonded... 08 1 ‘ve we os 
RIS coasess 147 81 347 eo S88 
Barley .... 1 os 19 es ee oe 
Flaxseed .. 26 52 20 67 4 3 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 28, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
Wheat stocks— -——grade——, 


1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn) 
1,2 nor § 192 133 16 5 195 1 
3dkn } 
3 nor j 86 15 7 4 47 6 
All other 
spring .. 404 505 276 5 82 7 
1,2 am al 
1,2dur jf 194 82 286 32 32 2 
All other 
durum ..1,329 875 1,397 77 29 2 
Winter .... 30 1 16 1 3 1 
Mixed .... es 13 7 85 119 11 











Totals ..2,235 1,624 2,005 209 507 30 

Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-—Domestic——, ——-Bonded——. 

1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 





a eee 2,995 ee oe 

COGS weseas 5,621 3,016 213 es 2 

| ES 1,032 144 5,328 oe as ee 

Barley .... 194 67 46 10 1 3 

Flaxseed .. 151 1,557 67 ee 1 . 
FLAXSEED 


Increasing strength of the Buenos Aires 
market caused operators to buy and, though 
demand proved only fairly pressing, prices 
registered 81% @9%ec advance over close of 
Jan, 21. The closing day a gain of 4%c 
was registered, otherwise the market moved 
forward slowly. With receipts small, the 


cash trade was nominal, No. 1 spot or to 
arrive is still quoted at May price. Freer 
elevator shipments in cars reduced stocks 
60,000 bus this week, leaving but 151,000 
in local houses, as against 1,557,000 this 
time last year. 


Opening Jan, 29 

Jan.23 High Low Jan.30 1921 
Jan, ..$2.13 $2.22 $2.13% $2.22 $1.80 
May .. 2.13% 2.22 2.13% 2.21% 1.84 
July .. 2.14 2.23% 2.15 2.23% 1.88 





CHICAGO, JAN, 28 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round: lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
MOPCHANS ..ccccccccccccsccsece $8.10 @8.25 
Spring patents, jute ...........+. 6.90@7.50 
Spring straights, jute ............ 6.60@7.10 
GerIMs CIOOER, FUTO occcccesecvere 4.25@4.90 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ....... 3.50 @3.75 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... - @7.50 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.00@6.30 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.75 @6.10 
Clear, GOUtROrm, JUtO ..cccccsccese 4.50 @4.80 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.10@6.50 
Patent, 96 per COmt .ccccccccscces 5.80@6.25 
Clear, Kansas, Jute .....ccccccsee 4.25 @4.75 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$4.70@4.80 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 4.30@4.50 

WHEAT—tTrade featureless. Elevator in- 
terests best buyers. Milling demand limited 
to quality stuff. Premiums have held firm, 
and values are 2@4c higher than last week. 
No export business from this market. Re- 
ceipts, 106 cars, compared with 88 last week 
and 157 a year ago. Compared with May, 
premiums closed as follows: 


red 8@9c over h 1@2c over 

red 6@8c over h ic ov to le un 
red 5@7c over h 1@2c under 
red 3@5c over h 3@4c under 

hd May to lic over h May to lec un 
hd May to ic under h 1@38c under 

hd 1%@4c under h 3@5c under 

hd 5@7c under h 6@8c under 

n 10@20c over n 18@25c over 

n 5@15c over n 13@20c over 

n May to 10c over n 5@165c over 

n 5c un to 8c over n May to 12c over 
m May to lc un n May to 8c under 
m %c ov tobe un 4m 3%@138c under 
Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


09 Wm 09 0D Ht me CO BO tm OO DO ee 
aapaakt«n<aaan 


ee ee ee ee 
= 


This week Last week Last year 
2 red. ...0. Divccce coves Diicecs 187% @194 
2 red. 122 @124%..... @119 187 @193 
S Ms weees @116% 110 @110% 169 @179% 
2hd. 115 @117 108 @113%162 @176% 
RGR cccce ects 80eO8 Daecsee 170% @183 
SOD vecccOscoce een @ocose ceese @17 
2 By B csvce Pera @130 oee+e@176 
BM, © cccce @Dvvcee coecs @eccce voces @171 
2 @ DD ccoacs @iss = wees acces 175% @186 
eo © weer @aecsee 133 @135 171 @175% 
CORN—tTrade active, both in domestic 
and export business. Receipts continue 


heavy, aggregating 3,712 cars this week, 
compared with 3,568 last week and 3,660 a 


year ago. Sales for shipment amounted to 
1,300,000 bus. The range: 
This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... 49% @50% 48% @49% ....@64 
2 mix... 49% @50 48% @49% 63 @65% 
3 mix... 48 @49 47% @48% 60% @64% 
4 mix... 46% @47% 45%@47% 57% @60 
5 mix... 46% @47% 44 @47 56% @59 
6 mix... 45% @46% 44% @46% 55 @57 
1 yellow 49% @50% 48% @49% 65 @68% 
2 yellow 49 @50% 48%@50 63% @68 
3 yellow 48 @49% 47 @48% 60% @64 
4 yellow 46%@48% 45%@48- 57% @61 
5 yellow 46%@47% 45 @47% 56%@59 
6 yellow 45 @47 44% @47% 55 @57 
1 white. 49% @50% _....@4 64% @66 
2 white. 49% @50 484% @49% 63% @66% 
8.,white. 48 @49 47% @48% 60% @63% 
4 white. 46% @48 45% @47% 57% @61 
5 white. 45% @47% 45 @46% Pe ee 
6 white. 45% @46% 44% @46% ....@.... 
OATS—Domestic demand only fair, and 
market dragging at end of week. Shippers 


doing but little. Receipts fairly heavy. The 


yange: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 88%@48% 39 @43 41 @44 
2 white. 36% @42% 36%@43% 41 @43% 
3 white. 33 @38 33 @37% 38% @42% 
4 white. 32% @35 32% @34% 36% @41 


RYE—Receipts and offerings light. Do- 
mestic trade slow. Some sales of fair vol- 
ume were made to seaboard, and export de- 
mand has increased. Cash article about 
1@2c higher. No. 2 ranged 82@84c, com- 
pared with 79@88c last week, and $1.54@ 
1.64 a year ago. January closed at 8l1c, May 
at 88%c, and July at 8lc, 

BARLEY—tTrade_ quiet. Maltsters are 
still the best buyers. No export business. 
The range was 52@67c, compared with 52 
@65c last week, and 55@79c a year ago. 
May closed today at 60c. 

CORN GOODS—Prices unchanged, and 
trade continues good. Export business is 
of small volume. Corn flour $1.30, corn meal 
$1.25, cream meal $1.20, pearl hominy $1.25, 
granulated hominy $1.25, oatmeal $2.45, car 
lots, per 100 Ibs. Rolled oats, $2.15 per 
90-lb sack, 


LINSEED MEAL—Trade fair, and supply 
none too plentiful at $46.50 ton, f.o0.b., Chi- 
cago. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week's receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 

r-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
92 1921 1922 192 





1922 
Flour, bbis..... 176 199 122 102 
Wheat, bus.... 192 280 111 295 
Corn, bus...... 8,330 6,947 4,493 1,864 
Oats, bus...... 1,308 1,461 1,124 959 
Rye, bus....... 13 128 6 41 
Barley, bus.... 234 303 69 208 
ST. LOUIS, JAN. 28 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ee MEE bc cd agen deeneentssasns $6.90@7.40 
DE 26s6.006e sos eh ated renee 6.50@6.80 
POPs COE ce ccrvesacesecevetccve 4.10@4.60 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
PE cc cua ce eh wep ews RAMA See Se 6.20@6.40 
DE. <<Geea€ceke ah oieee tte aee 5.60@5.80 
Wee GU Séccr i vecvcesecsvasess 4.00@4.50 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
rere ee eee eee a ee 6.00 @6.25 
re cere sas ee eee 5.50@5.75 
(BATT UTE Tee ee 4.00@4.50 


MILLFEED—Very little variation in mill- 
feed prices was noticeable this week. Of- 
ferings were light, and barely sufficient to 
take care of the demand. Quotations, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, $24.50 
@25; soft bran, $25@25.50; gray shorts, $26 
@ 26.50. 

WHEAT—No. 2 red, good No. 3 and 
sound No. 4 red wheat was wanted, ship- 
pers and local rehandlers buying. Receipts 
rather light; all offerings taken. Light mill- 
ing demand for hard wheat of dark descrip- 
tions, and some inquiry for suitable blend- 
ing varieties, Receipts, 210 cars, against 
236 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.25 
@1.26; No. 3 red, $1.21@1.22; No. 4 red, 
$1.18, 

CORN—Market closed practically same as 
last week. Demand fair. Receipts, 507 cars, 
against 718. Cash prices: No. 2 corn 48@ 
49c, No. 3 48c; No. 2 yellow 48@49c, No. 4 


yellow 47@48c; No. 2 white 49c, No. 3 
white 48c. 
OATS—Little change in prices: in fact, 


there was barely sufficient trading to reflect 
actual values. Receipts, 262 cars, against 
308. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 37c; No. 3 
oats, 35@36c; No. 4 oats, 35c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bblis.. 99,500 93,940 118,250 106,270 
Wheat, bus. 454,800 1,050,000 510,370 894,900 
Corn, bus... 941,200 1,296,100 632,680 952,370 
Oats, bus... 766,000 1,018,000 450,730 737,840 
- 2 . errr Eee ~eiee seers 
Barley, bus. 25,600 11,550 5,140 7,610 





MILWAUKEE, JAN, 28 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 
ees teach pee keeee $7.85 @8.10 
See -90@7.10 
i, BAAR EPR erent .80@5.00 
NG GOED cic cere tetiewsseerre -75 @ 4.50 
pS Pree eer reer eee -85@7.15 


6 
4 
3 
6 
EI. 6. 0.s 6-6 5 0:86 4:00: 000.08 6.25 @6.50 
ee Rr ereS reer 5.05 @5.60 
Rye flour, straight 4.40@4.95 
TO GOUE, GOP ccccccccsesccccces 3.85 @4.70 
Ce Se BE no cebctbeg odes 1.50@1.55 
Coe SNE, SO HD 6 nce cescceecces 1.45 @1.50 
1 


Corn grits, 100 Ibs .............. -35@1.40 
MILLFEED—Steadier. Declining tend- 
ency checked. Spot offers light, and de- 


mand good. Premiums on bran over mid- 
dlings increAsed. Business for deferred ship- 
ment limited. Standard bran, $22@23; win- 
ter bran, $24@24.50; standard fine middlings, 
$21@21.50; flour middlings, $24.50@25; hom- 
iny feed, $21.50@22.50; red dog, $28@30; rye 
feed, $20@21; old process oil meal, $46; 
cottonseed meal, $42@45; brewers’ dried 
grains, $27; gluten feed, $30.65,—all in 100- 
Ib sacks. 

WHEAT—Advanced 2@3c. Receipts, 16 
cars; last week, 11; last year, 58. Offerings 
light and demand good, milling and ship- 
ping. Basis firm; hard winter higher. No. 
1 Dakota dark northern ranges 19@25c over 
Minneapolis May price; No. 1 red winter, 
8@9c over May; No. 1 hard winter, May to 
lc over. No. 1 dark Dakota northern closed 
at $1.44@1.50, No. 2 $1.37@1.44, No. 3 $1.31 
@1.41, No. 4 $1.26@1.37, No. 5 $1.18@1.27; 
No. 1 red winter $1.26@1.28, No. 2 $1.25@ 
1.26, No. 3 $1.21@1.23; No. 1 hard winter 
$1.18@1.19, No. 2 $1.17@1.18, No. 3 $1.14@ 
1.15; No. 1 mixed $1.14@1.29, No. 2 $1.09@ 
1.25, No. 3 $1.07@1.09, No. 4 $1.06@1.18, No. 
5 $1.04@1.14., 

RYE—Advanced 2@3c. Receipts, 10 cars; 
last week, 17; last year, 67. Basis improved 
under light receipts and good demand from 
millers and shippers. No. 2 spot sold at 
4c under May price. No. 1 closed at 84% 
@85c; No. 2, 84%c; No. 3, 81@84c; No. 4, 
75 @82c. 

CORN—Advanced 4%@*%c. Receipts, 597 
cars; last week, 596; last year, 829. Basis 
steady. Good demand from industries and 
shippers for moderate offerings. Spot dis- 
counted 4@4%c under May price. No. 2 
white closed at 49% @50c, No. 3 48% @48%c; 


No. 2 yellow 49% @50c, No. 8 48% @48%c; 
No. 2 mixed 49% @50c, No. 3 48% @48\%c. 
OATS—Advanced \%@*%c. Receipts, 196 
cars; last week, 201; last year, 114. Cereal 
mills and shippers absorbed fair receipts. 
Basis steady. Spot ranged 1%@4%c under 
May price, according to weight. No. 2 white 
closed at 37@40c; No. 3 white, 35@38%c; 
No. 4 white, 34% @36%c; sample grade, 32 
@ 35c. 
»* BARLEY—Advanced 1@2c. 
cars; last week, 109; last year, 156. Market 
strong and trading more active, Demand 
fair and offerings moderate. -Basis steady 
to firmer. Iowa was quoted at 52@64c, as to 
quality; Wisconsin, 52@66c; Minnesota, 52 
@64c; Dakota, 52@63c; feed and rejected, 
52 @57c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
v-Receipts— -—-Shipments— 


Receipts, 111 


1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 26,890 29,750 20,000 61,870 
Wheat, bus.. 22,400 78,300 67,125 70,785 


Corn, bus... .888,000 1,167,075 388,210 546,925 


Oats, bus....416,655 241,110 157,150 219,650 
Barley, bus..169,060 236,385 78,390 70,250 
Rye, bus..... 14,150 98,690 10,570 76,080 
Feed, tons... 150 210 8,719 6,030 





KANSAS CITY, JAN, 28 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


EE. 6 £4.6:6034450 09845494000 008 $6.60@6.80 
SD os 6.6 655045400 000aweeens 6.00 @6.20 
i Pervrer ere Ter rere 4.15 @4.65 
BOCOME GIOGP oc cc ccccesvorcacaves 3.75 @4.00 


MILLFEED—Improved demand for shorts 
this week, with prices reflecting additional 
strength to the market. Bran eased off 
slightly in demand and price. Offerings lim- 
ited as result of slow demand for flour, and 
mills report no accumulations of feed. Quo- 
tations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $20 
@20.50; brown’ shorts, $20.50@21; gray 
shorts, $22.50@23, 

WHEAT—Fair demand existed in the local 
cash wheat market as long as futures were 
higher. After futures slumped there was a 
general withdrawal of buyers from the mar- 
ket, which, together with relatively liberal 
offerings, caused a downward trend in prices, 
Largest demand came from local mills and 
shippers. Soft wheat had a firmer under- 
tone, because of a consistent fair demand 
for light offerings by local and outside mill- 
ing interests. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.14@1.24, No. 2 $1.13@1.23, No. 3 $1.12@ 
1.22, No. 4 $1.07@1.18; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1.18 @1.20, No. 2 $1.17@1.19, No. 3 $1.12@ 
1.17, No. 4 $1.05@1.11. 

CORN—Good demand persisted for the 
small proportion of daily arrivals, which 
were well absorbed. Prices firm. Cash 
prices: white corn, No. 2 44% @45c, No. 3 
444% @44%c, No. 4 44@44%c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 44% @45c, No. 3 44@44%c, No. 4 43% 
@44c; mixed corn, No. 2 444% @44%c, No, 3 
44@44%c, No. 4 438% @44c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
o—— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 


1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls. 17,875 11,375 108,865 75,075 
Wh’'t, bus.1,679,400 2,399,750 864,000 1,823,850 
Corn, bus.. 632,500 533,750 272,500 112,500 
Oats, bus.. 112,200 141,100 60,000 108,000 
Rye, bus... 11,000 15,400 2,200 27,500 
Barley, bus 13,500 70,500 10,400 11,200 
Bran, tons. 620 700 3,100 2,100 
Hay, tons.. 5,904 8,376 2,184 5,976 





BUFFALO, JAN, 28 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 





carloads: Spring 

Best patent spring $7.50@7.75 
Bakers patent .......... «++ 6.90@7.00 
. fo eS 4.65 @4.75 
EE nis 0 6.0 6-4:6-6:6:0 06666808 3.50@3.60 
Se, DD: WINE oie kecet es seeese 5.40@5.60 
OE rrr ee 4.75 @5.10 

Sacked 

| a) 6 PRUE REERULTR ESE «e+ + @25.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... --@24.50 
TE occ cdc cee eatsee'eees -» @27.76 
PIOUP MIGGURES 2... cc ccecrsvece «++ @30.00 
ROG Goes, POF CON 2. ccccroctoces - @30.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 lbs ...... oc0e8 .50 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 25.50 @ 26.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 25.50@ 26.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 24.50@25.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... eee + @34.55 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... «++» @46.00 
OCH MGGL, DOF COB ccc ccceseccces --@47.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ...... vee @ 2.465 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... ..@13.00 
BEES, WO. BG, 106 TOD ..cccccvsers ccssste ee 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ............ 1.05@ 1.10 


WHEAT—There were no offerings of soft 
winter wheat on track here, and a good 
inquiry. Store lots were held too high to 
expect any business. 

CORN—Receipts were heavy early in the 
week and prices were easier, with a good 
demand. Near the close there was a scarcity 
of offerings and the market reacted to last 
Saturday’s prices. Closing, strong: No. 1 
and No. 2 yellow, 60@60%c; No. 3 yellow, 
58% @58%c; No. 4 yellow, 57@57%c; No. 6 
yellow, 55% @56c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—tTrade quiet, and there was no 
change in prices from last week except a 
wider difference was made between No. 2 
white and No. 3 and No. 4 white, the latter 
grades being mostly light weight or not of 
desirable quality. The closing was strong: 
No. 1 white, 42%c; No. 2 white, 42c; No. 3 








white, 40%c; No. 4 white, 38%c,—on track, 
through billed, 

BARLEY—wWhile little business was done 
holders are more hopeful and were asking 
higher prices. Track receipts were very 
light. Closing: malting, 67@72c, feed 56@ 
62c, on track, through billed. Malting 62 
@67c, feed 53@57c, in store. 

RYE—Good inquiry for No. 2 on track. 
No offerings. No. 2 in store held at 95c 
at the close. 





PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 28 
FLOUR—Receipts, 2,000 bbls, and 8,743,- 
908 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 10,000 sacks to 





Christiania, 50 to Constantinople, 500 to 
Leith, 100 to Casablanca, and 800 to Ceuta. 
Quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks: 
Spring first patent ..... «--$7.60@7.90 
Spring standard patent . ++ 7.10@7.60 
Spring first clear ......... - 5.00@5.40 
Hard winter short patent 6.90@7.15 
Hard winter straight ... 6.40@6.65 
Soft winter straight ............+ 5.26@5.85 
RYE FLOUR—Supplies small and prices 


firmly held, but trade quiet. We quote on 
a basis of $5.50@5.75 bbl in sacks, accord- 
ing ‘to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Sold slowly, but 
ruled firm, Quotations, $3.25@3.50 per 98-lb 
sack. : 

WHEAT—Market alternately higher and 
lower, but closed firm at a net advance of 
8c. FPeceipts, 1,042,748 bus; exports, 899,337; 


stock, 2,480,035. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator: 

Wey i PO ED vedecccscccevces $1.21@1.26 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.15 @1.20 


Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 8c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lle under No. 2. Sample according to 
quality. 

MILLFEED—Supplies small, but demand 
slow and market generally lower. Quota- 
tions, car lots, per ton: 


TE BOD ceccccccncccncccces $29.00 @30.00 


Soft winter bran .............-. 30.00@31.00 
Standard middlings ............ 27.00 @ 28.00 
DUORP PRIGGIINGD sc vccccctcsccces 30.00@31.00 
BO OE bo dete fede cvs co ccewoese 34.00@ 35.00 


CORN—Firm and %c higher under light 
offerings, but trade quiet. Receipts, 369,800 
bus; exports, 467,139; stock, 2,480,035. Quo- 
tations: car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 
62@63c, No. 3 60@6ic, No. 4 58@59c; car 
lots, for local trade, No. 2 yellow 62@63c, 
No. 3 yellow 60% @6l1c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, but firmly held. 
Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 
Granulated yellow meal, 
Yellow table meal, fancy 1.45 


OATS—Market advanced %c early in the 
week, but afterwards lost improvement and 
closed without net change. Receipts, 92,050 
bus; stock, 241,950. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
45% @46c; No. 3 white, 44@44%c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet but steady. Quota- 
tions: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib sacks, $4.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-Ib 
sacks, $4.90; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4. 


100-1b sacks 
$1.45 





BOSTON, JAN, 28 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short..... $8.50@8.75 
Spring patents, standard ........ 7.50@8.45 
Cee SG GUIDE oc vcd vc ccwstese 5.00 @5.75 
Hard winter patents ............ 6.50@7.65 
Soft winter patents ............+. 6.75 @7.60 
Soft winter straights ............ 5.75 @6.50 
Owe eee SHOE “6 nccccececesves 5.00@5.75 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.25 @5.50 

MILLFEED—Demand moderate, with 


wheat feeds steady but others a shade lower. 
Spring bran, $30 for standard and $31 for 
pure; winter bran, $31.50@32; middlings, $30 
@36; mixed feed, $33@36; red dog, $36.50; 
gluten feed, $39.80; hominy feed, $27.50; 
stock feed, $29; oat hulls, reground, $14.50; 
cottonseed meal, $44.50@49; linseed meal, 
$52.50,—-all in 100’s, 

CORN MBAL—Demand quiet, and market 
steady. Granulated yellow $1.55, bolted yel- 
low $1.50, feeding $1.30; cracked corn, $1.30, 
—all in 100's, 

OATMEAL—Good demand for rolled at 
$2.65 and for cut and ground at $2.91, in 
90-Ib sacks. 


WEEKR’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
ay 0) -—- ocks——\ 
22 


1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis.... 22, 138 GRSES cawss § coser 
Wheat, bus...740,565 1,075 772,321 1,078 
Corn, Dus..... 42,120 2,337 20,762 1,418 
Oats, bus..... 24,155 28,300 80,239 14,277 
Bape, DBs cscs: cosas 1,100 668 2,268 
Barley, bus. GOGO seses 3 vcows 1,295 
Millfeed, tons.. 20 OS” eests S600 
Corn meal, bbis_ 160 GES veces Weece 
Oatmeal, cases. 1,900 BAGO nccee = cvoce 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Jan. 28: to Copenhagen, 42,857 bus corn; 
to Liverpool, 1,000 sacks flour; to Antwerp, 
1,000 sacks flour. 





NEW YORK, JAN, 28 


FLOUR—Dull, though slightly improved 
over last week. No large lots reported sold, 
but fair demand in small lots. American 
Relief Administration purchased about 30,000 
bbis clears for February and March ship- 
ment. General export situation improving. 
Canadians selling well at 25@30c under 
Americans. Quotations: spring first patents, 
7.76@8.75; standard patents, $6.60@7.25; 
first clears, $4.60@5.25; soft winter straights, 


$5.35@5.60; hard winter straights, $6.25@ 
6.75; first clears, $4.50@5.15; rye, $5.25@ 
5.75,—all in jute. Receipts, 216,050 bbls. 
WHEAT—Market steady over narrow 
range. Improved export demand toward 
close of week caused slight gains. Quota- 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


tions: No. 2 red, c.if., $1.26%; No. 2 hard 
winter, $1.26%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
$1.33%; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.16%. Re- 
ceipts, 778,400 bus. 


CORN—Showed little activity, though 
some fairly good-sized sales were reported to 
the United Kingdom. Price range narrow; 
undertone firm. Quotations: No. 2 .yellow, 
67c; No. 2 mixed, 66%c; No. 2 white, 67%c. 
Receipts, 870,000 bus. 

OATS—Firmer conditions in both wheat 
and corn created firmer undertone. Prices 
firm and steady. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
46%c; No. 3 white, 44%c; No. 4 white, 42%c. 
Receipts, 318,000 bus. 





TOLEDO, JAN. 28 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b., mill, $5.85@6; local springs, 
$7.10; Kansas, $6.65. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ......... -- -$27.00@ 28.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 27.00 @27.75 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 27.00 @27.50 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ........ «eee + @47.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-ib bag........... 6.50 





WHEAT—Receipts, 20 cars, 5 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 165 cars, 134 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 25 cars, 19 contract. 

WEDBPK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Wheat, bus.. 28,000 49,000 28,250 60,710 
Corn, bus.... 206,250 113,750 222,685 68,950 
Oats, bus.... 51,250 75,850 5,100 66,300 





BALTIMORE, JAN. 28 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent .............4. $7.25 @7.50 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.75 @7.00 
Hard winter short patent ....... 7.00 @7.25 
Hard winter straight ..........«. 6.50@6.75 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.50 @6.75 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 5.25@5.50 
MVS BOUT, WRG occ cotercccccces 5.35 @5.75 
Rye flour, standard ...........+. 4.50@4.90 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............. $8.50 
City mills’ blended patent ........... 8.50 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 7.25 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 6.60 
MILLFEED—Steady at late decline, but 
dull. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $28@29; soft winter bran, $31 


@32; standard middlings, $27@28; flour mid- 
dlings, $31@32; red dog, $35@36; city mills’ 
middlings, $27@28. 

WHEAT—Gained 1%@2c; demand and 
movement light. Receipts, 130,746 bus; ex- 
ports, 63,932; stock, 2,156,701. Closing 
prices: spot No, 2 red winter, $1.23%; spot 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.22; range of 
southern for week, $1.05@1.21%. 

CORN—Up % @ic; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 2,732,405 bus; exports, 2,- 
738,323; stock, 1,666,685. Closing prices: 
domestic No. 2 yellow or better, track, 63c; 
contract spot, 60%c; No. 4 spot, 59%c; 
range of southern for week, 57@63c; near-by 
yellow cob, bbl, $3@3.05. 

OATS—Firmer; demand and movement 
small. Receipts, 15,639 bus; stock, 139,757. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 46@ 
46%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 44@45c, as to 
weight. 

RYE—Advanced 3%c; movement and de- 
mand moderate. Receipts, 134,855 bus; ex- 
ports, 17,143; stock, 2,554,990. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, 94%c., 





MINNEAPOLIS, JAN, 31 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


Jan, 31 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
err $7.60@8.00 $9.00@9.20 
Standard patent ...... 7.10@7.50 8.75@8.95 
Second patent ........ 6.75@7.10 8.45@8.60 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.25@4.75 6.25@6.30 
*Second clear, jute.... 2.75@3.30 4.90@5.00 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Jan, 31), in 
jute, were: 


Jan, 31 Year ago 
Medium semolina - -$6.10@6.20 $7.95 @8.25 
Durum flour ........+. 4.25@4.75 6.45@6.70 
oN rr ree rr 3.15@3.90 ....@5.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 


the subjoined table: 

1922 1921 1920 1919 
PO Geees asvane 298,625 252,620 186,570 
Jan, 28... 298,755 290,350 239,855 213,215 
Jan, 21... 275,885 257,685 288,505 238,355 
Jan, 14... 224,125 242,775 386,280 244,965 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Feb. 4.2... sevese 2,500 8956 ...eee 
Jan, 28... 3,095 13,441 11,525 ...... 
Jan. 21... 560 2,585 2,170) .seeee 
Jan, 14... 545 1,070 2,780. .eeee 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 


northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Dec. 8. 63 70,315 183,776 222,747 14 See 
Dec. 10. 63 70,315 174,325 199,204 358 1,061 
Dec. 17. 63 70,315 181,230 202,885 eee eee 
Dec, 24. 63 70,315 180,790 155,510 eve eee 
Dec. 31. 63 70,315 135,615 159,660 ete 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Jan. 7.. 63 70,315 140,705 176,830 715 
Jan. 14. 63 70,315 185,955 201,975 715 pe 
Jan, 21. 63 70,315 185,595 164,885 675 
Jan, 28. 55 61,875 164,385 186,090 1,580 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
- day (Jan. 31), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 
Jan. 31 Year ago 
-@20.00 $23.50@24.00 
18. 50@19. 00 21.50@22.50 
+ 22.00@23.00 25.560@28.50 
140-Ilb jute 24.00@27.00 32.00@36.00 


* CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
+++ $19.75 @20.00 
-- 20.60@20.76 
-» 21.25@21.50 
- 21.50@21.75 


Peay eee eas 
Stand. middlings.. 
Flour middlings.. 
R. dog, 









Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. - @19.00 
White corn meal, pprsenneppbes 1.65@ 1.70 
Corn meal, yellowf ....... -» 1,60@ 1.65 
Rye flour, ‘white* ene - 6.30@ 6.40 
Rye flour, pure dark* ate - 8.40@ 3.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbit- 6éaeee - 6.65@ 6.75 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 6.45@ 6.55 
RekieR ents ccrccocccocscccss one» @ 2.15 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. ....@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. -@ 6.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 3. 00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 5.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... .00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 6.00 
Linseed oil meal® ........+-..+. +++» @43.50 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 


**90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No, 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 


sacks, 





bushel: 

No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Jan, 26 ....... $1.34 @1.39 $1.32 @1.36 
Jan. 36 ....-. 1.33% @1.37% 1.30% @1.34% 
Jan, 27 ...... 1.34% @1.38% 1.31% @1.35% 
Jan, 28 ...+0.6 1.36% @1.40% 1.33% @1.37% 
Jan, 30 ...<<. 1.37% @1.41% 1.34% @1.38% 
Jan. 81 ...-+. 1.364% @1.40% 1.33% @1.37% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Jan. 25 $1.32 @1.37 $1.28 @1.32 
Jan. 26 - 180% @1.35% 1.26% @1.30% 
Jan, 27 13314%@1.36% 1.27% @1. oan 
Jan. 28 1.33% @1.38% 1.29% @1.33 
Jan, 30 34% @1.39% 1.30% @1. 34% 
Jan, 31 1.33% @1.388% 1.29% @1.33% 
Jan July Jan May July 
BBwcces $1.22 $1.16 ; eee $1.25% $1. 18% 
36...0% 1.21% 1.16% 30..... 1.26% 1.19% 
BT coce 1.23% 1.16% 31..... 1.25% 1.17% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No, 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Jan, Corn Oats Rye Barley 
24. 42% @42% 32% @32% 75% @77% 42@55 
25. 42% @42% 32% @32% 
26. 42 @42% 32 @382% 
27. 42 @42% 32% @32% 
28. 438 @43% 32% @33% 78% @79% 43@56 
30. ....@42% 32% @33% 79 @80% 42@55 


WEBEPK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Jan. 29 
Jan. 28 Jan. 21 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 2,260,100 2,246,640 2,111,170 
Flour, bbis ...... 19,089 18,561 26,652 
Milistuff, tons ... 3,156 1,631 1,542 
Corn, BUS 26.005; 706,260 646,500 322,640 
Oats, bus ....... 485,240 458,400 417,360 
Barley, bus ..... 165,600 204,400 282,370 
Rye, bus ........ 65,000 48,360 102,960 
Flaxseed, bus .. 76,800 87,840 45,240 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: Jan, 29 

Jan. 28 Jan. 21 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 650,520 695,000 1,003,260 
Flour, bbis ...... 327,230 303,265 336,769 
Millstuff, tons ... 15,592 11,119 12,515 
Corn, bus ....... 358,940 357,700 292,130 
Oats, bus ....... 409,940 386,060 368,160 
Barley, bus ..... 210,000 180,360 241,240 
MPO, BUS cccccese 22,050 35,500 155,020 
Flaxseed, bus ... 20,720 15,100 


13,090 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Jan. 29 Jan. 31 











Jan, 28 Jan. 21 1921 1920 

No. 1 dark ..... 1,507 1,519 1,407 611 
No. 1 northern.. 11 12 25 82 
No. 2 northern.. 302 305 93 9 
OUROTS ccccccces 5,862 6,015 6,544 8,088 
Detalles .cccvse 7,683 7,851 7,067 8,691 
BO 2088 occccee SB,SSB SE,TER ccose § cecce 
Be BUSS osscene 6 WEG spsee 8 ence 
BR. AGET oc civcces 12,386 12,428 ..... «wee.e 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Jan. 29 Jan. 31 Feb. 1 


Jan. 28 Jan. 21 1921 1920 1919 
Corn ...1,080 920 486 139 152 
Oats ..22,285 22,150 8,397 3,204 770 
Barley... 977 948 1,219 770 1,858 
Rye + -1,246 1,198 37 5,237 4,100 
Flaxseed. 170 167 §=1,182 21 61 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


——Mpls—, -——Duluth——_., 

Track Toarr. Track Jan. May 
Jan, 24 ...$2.16 2.15 2.16% 2.17% 2.16% 
Jan. 25... 2.15% 2.14% 2.16% 2.16% 2.16% 
Jan. 26... 2.14% 2.13% 2.15 2.15% 2.15 
Jan. 37... 2.17 2.16 2.17% 2.17% 2.17% 
Jan, 28... 2.20% 2.20% 2.21% 2.22 2.21% 
Jan, 30... 2.24% 2.24% 2.25% 2.25% 2.25% 


February 1, 1922 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-—Receipts——, -——In store, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis. 77 45 66 170 1,182 21 
Duluth...... 26 52 20 161 1,558 67 


Totals.... 103 97 86 321 2,740 88 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Jan. 
28, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 











Minneapolis ... 2,713 3,889 823 402 
Duluth ........ 2,289 2,884 2,856 2,042 
Totals ...... 5,002 6,773 38,679 2,444 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Jan, 28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore ..1, er 1,731 138 2,138 312 
Boston ..... 9 15 1 one 
Buffalo .... "s141 1,591 3,925 513 673 
Afloat --2,459 2,817 3,352 411 eee 
Chicago -+2,310 6,802 15,807 670 122 
Afloat .... ... 1,183 5,347 eee eee 
Detroit ..... 29 62 151 32 
St. Joseph .. 636 303 206 ake aks 
Duluth ..... 2,235 2,995 6,621 1,034 194 
Galveston ...2,231 oes ase 74 ees 
Indianapolis. 185 441 374 eee 
Kan. City...9,331 1,789 2,760 71 eee 
Milwaukee... 99 1,588 935 31 133 
p* eee 240 e6e oes — 
Minneapolis 7,683 1,080 22,225 -1,246 977 
N. Orleans. .3,232 818 48 75 87 
Newp. News. ... 226 18 eee ™ 
New York...1,772 861 1,094 210 134 
Omaha ..... 1,857 999 2,726 579 24 
Peoria ...... 156 154 915 ee — 
Philadelphia 1,996 381 251 44 2 
St. Louis....1,715 491 836 84 4 
Toledo ..... 1,153 168 564 61 3 
Afloat .... 114 ee 115 eve kis 
Totals ...43,871 26,729 67,423 7,266 2,669 
Last year...34,212 14,297 33,632 2,082 2,728 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Wheat, 49,000 bus; corn, 612,- 
000; oats, 345,000; rye, 357,000. Decrease 
Barley, 83,000 bus, 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Jan, 27, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
CG. BD. Ba’ wccccces 1,280 173 155 
Consolidated 1,223 54 13 "34 
Ogilvies ......... 939 70 46 ° 
Grain Growers 1,113 421 180 
Fort _— ove 529 89 73 "86 
Ch Se Be. os edneres 2,888 1,103 232 121 
North "Oiaces se 350 90 62 see 
Port Arthur ..... 3,269 422 266 48 
Can, Gov't ...... 798 491 115 275 
Sask. Co-op. .... 3,520 145 49 43 
Private elevators. 8,503 1,268 246 132 

Totale ..cssece 24,411 4,326 1,426 739 
YOO? OBO sccccscece 18,103 6,606 1,680 1,321 
Receipts ........- 1,579 447 92 27 
Rail shipments... 1,367 596 154 17 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... See 6a, 1 OC. Wi. es 2 
No. 1 northern..3,699 No. 2 C. W...... 535 
No. 2 northern..3,043 No. 3 C. W...... 815 
No. 3 northern..4,897 Ex. 1 feed ..... 202 
SS ryt .. 2 eae 304 
Se DB seveweress ee UN ns a00de ee 193 
BO, 6. cocccecece 89 Special bin ..... 210 
WORE csccvcesece ce eae 798 
EPPA, ccccvecves BEG PHEVOEO occ ccc.cs 1,268 
WEMtO? occccccce 1 
Special bin ..... 122 OGRE cecvcace 4,326 
OCERSTE 2 cccccese 2,278 
PRRVGRO cccccess 8,503 

MMOEE ccccoes 24,411 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 














-—Mpis—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 

Jan. 25 ... 256 226 49 158 272 221 
Jan. 26... 234 279 24 24 4171 463 
Jan. 27 190° §=213 30 127 311 446 
Jan, 28 261 211 24 79 305 422 
Jan. 30 435 451 38 27 217 464 
Jan. 31 324 231 23 51 624 595 
Totals ..1,700 1,611 188 466 1,800 2,611 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Jan. 
28, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 











Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic 890 4,060 eee 118 170 
EE. osteces 665 1,241 16 24 ee 
Pacific ..... 1,056 eee one 23 

Totals ....2,611 5,301 16 165 170 
Prev. week..3,641 4,737 17 100 523 
Totals July 1- 

Jan, 28..146,779 34,757 568 18,250 6,370 

Mexico—Crops 


Grain crops of Mexico, as estimated in the 
fragmentary reports of the Anuario Esta- 
distica Mexicana, by calendar years, in bush- 
els (00&s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
Sse “Sbhes cece -de0ee tore 
She ED .c@eek. wince, vbace * sowse 
Sends Se Sestae.. CROOR. “cecpe eeese 
1915... 4,000 10,000 60,000 17 70 
1914... 4,389 10,839 78,443 17 70 
1907... 11,468 10,840 205,737 28 66 
1906... 12,862 7,615 110,065 52 24 
1905... 11,12 6,616 86,544 5 2 
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February 1, 1922 


CONFERENCE ON SHIPPING 


(Continued from page 502.) 

Board of Port Commissioners; J. P. 
Higgins, of the Warrior River Service, 
and others. Responses: were made by 
Captain Stayton, president Baltimore 
Steamship Co., Baltimore; Malcolm 
Stewart, representing the American Mer- 
chant Marine, Cincinnati; George Powell, 
president Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, and J. B. Waterman, who spoke 
for the steamship interests of Mobile. 


ENTERTAINMENTS FOR GUESTS 

It was perhaps a trifle difficult for the 
milling visitors to determine precisely 
who were their hosts on the numerous 
special entertainments provided. T. F. 
Cunningham, president of the New Or- 
leans Board of Trade, presided at all 
meetings save the strictly business ses- 
sions on Shipping Board matters, which 
were conducted by Mr. Keene. Mr. Cun- 
ningham was, in that he represented all 
of the hosts, a most admirable presiding 
officer, combining a fine understanding of 
the spirit of the occasion with rare tact 
and consideration, and exceptional cour- 
tesy. 

Chief among the features of the pro- 
gramme of entertainment were a buffet 
luncheon in the conference room on the 
first day, and a visit to the Cotton Ex- 
change and a reception by its officials, on 
Wednesday morning, followed by a hand- 
some luncheon at Antoine’s Restaurant, 
at which the visitors were guests of the 
Board of Trade. In the afternoon, the 
entire party was taken for a trip over 
the port and harbor facilities in Shipping 
Board tugs, and in the evening was en- 
tertained . the managing agents of the 
Shipping Board, freight brokers and 
railway interests of New Orleans at a 
dinner at the Southern Yacht Club. 

The entertainment features closed to- 
day with a golf tournament at the Coun- 
try Club and a visit to the race course. 

Those in principal charge of the en- 
tertainment of the guests were Harold 
Lejeune, R. E. Tipton, Mr. Cunningham, 
Rene Clere and A. C. Cocke, who seemed 


to be principally instrumental in making . 


the visit a notably happy one. 
THE ATTENDANCE 


Those present at the conference were: 


Andrew McShane, mayor of New Orleans. 

Hewitt Bouanchard, lieutenant governor 
of Louisiana, 

E. S. Butler, president New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange. 

Rudolph 8S. Hecht, president New Orleans 
Dock Board. . 

J. P. Higgins, Mississippi-Warrior Service. 

Cc. E. Becker, Mississippi-Warrior Service. 

Rene F. Clerc, New Orleans Board of 
Trade, 

Thomas F. Cunningham, 
Orleans Board of Trade. 


STEAMSHIP INTERESTS 


W. B. Keene, traffic manager Shipping 
Board, Washington, D. C. 

G, J. Santa Cruz, district director Shipping 
Board, New Orleans. 

R. E. Weems, district agent Shipping 
Board, Galveston, Texas. - 

A. C. Cocke, manager traffie department 
Shipping Board, New Orleans. 

Elmo Davidson, representative Shipping 
Board, Mobile. 

T. Park Hay, 
Shipping Board. 

James M, Lykes, Lykes Bros., Galveston, 

R. E. Tipton, Lykes Bros., New Orleans. 

J. B. Waterman, Waterman Steamship 
Corporation, Mobile. 

J. H. Jones, Page & Jones, Mobile. 

N. O. Pedrick, Mississippi Shipping Co., 
New Orleans, 

F. H. Hubele, Tampa Inter-Ocean Steam- 
ship Co., New Orleans, 

F. C. Johnson, Tampa Inter-Ocean Steam- 
ship Co., Galveston, 

T. F. Herrick, United Steamship Co., Gal- 
veston, 

George Plant, Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta, 
New Orleans, 

F. B. Pearce, Norton, Lilly & Co., 
Orleans. 

J. C. Lincoln, Norton, Lilly & Co., 
Orleans, 

Judge T,. R. Hancock, Sgitcovitch & Co., 
Galveston, 

Captain W. H. Stayton, 
chant Marine, Baltimore. 

Reavis Jackson, Munson Line, Chicago. 

W. J. Bennett, United Fruit Co., New 
Orleans, 

H. J. Devereux, secretary Gulf Confer- 
ences, Inc., New Orleans, 

D. H. Walsh, assistant secretary Gulf Con- 
ferences, Inc., New Orleans, 


GRAIN AND FLOUR MILLERS 


A, P. Husband, secretary Millers’ National 
Federation. 

Vernon BE. Peniwell, Oklahoma City Mill 
& Elevator Co. 

Edward Gottschalk, Lesser-Goldman Cot- 
ton Co., St. Louis, 

August J. Bulte, Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
Poration, Kansas City. 

J. C, Koster, Larabee Flour Mills Corpo- 
Tation, Kansas City. 


president New 


manager St. 


New 


New 


American Mer- 


Louis office, - 
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John W. Cain, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

Joseph H. Albrecht, Annan-Burg Grain & 
Milling Co., St. Louis. 

Frank C. Baker, Hall-Baker Grain Co., 
Kansas City. 

A, R. Kinney, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Grand Island, Neb. 

Henry C. Hicks, El Reno Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno, Okla. 

W. R. Duerr, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

E, J. Gummersbach, Eberle-Albrecht Flour 
Co., St. Louis. 

Cc. C. Kelly, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Samuel W. Allender, 
Works, St. Louis. 

George F. Powell, 
Grain Co., St. Louis. 

Edward J. Ball, G. 8, Tiffany & Co., St. 
Louis. 

R, H. Leonhardt, Saxony Mills, St. Louis. 

L. E. Moses, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

John Maney, Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno, Okla. 

Alexander W. Pound, George P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis. 

Mr. Hagstrom, Smoky Valley Roller Mills, 
Lindsborg, Kansas, 

T. L. Hoffman, Co., 
Kansas City. 

H. D. Yoder, Topeka Flour Mills Co., To- 
peka, Kansas. 

E. R,. Guenther, 
Antonio, Texas. 

E. J. Schuchard, Pioneer Flour Mills, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

D. L. Mullen, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas. 

G. M. Ross, 
Kansas. 

R. E. Sterling, The Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City. 

H. R. Brasheur, St. 
Commerce, St. Louis. 

J. G. Williams, Red Star Milling Co., New 
Orleans, 


Monsanto Chemical 


Powell & O’Rourke 


Kansas Flour Mills 


Pioneer Flour Mills, San 


Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, 


Louis Chamber of 


FREIGHT BROKERS 


H. D. Helm, Lunham & Moore, 
leans, 

Fernin F. Farrell, 
New Orleans. 

George M. Leininger, W. L. Richeson Co., 
New Orleans. 

J. G. R. Williams, Red Star Milling Co., 
New Orleans, 

Edward Nathan, 
Orleans, 

R. W. Lightburn, Kansas City. 


RAILROAD OFFICIALS 


J. A. Bywater, Louisville & Nashville 
Railway, Louisville. 

oO. C. Olsen, Missouri Pacific Railway, St. 
Louis, 

. G. McLean, Southern Railway System, 

Louisville. 

L. E. Wetterau, Texas & Pacific Railway, 
New Orleans. 

G. E. Guidry, 
New Orleans, 

R, F. Reynolds, 
New Orleans. 

Cc. F. Steth, Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
way, Kansas City. 

R. L. DePew, Mobile & Ohio Railway, St. 
Louis, 

E. C. Marks, Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
way, New Orleans. 

Roy Terrell, Frisco Lines, New Orleans. 

E. B. Blair, Mobile & Ohio Railway, New 
Orleans, 

W. H. Askew, Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Railway, Kansas City. 

J. A, Jackson, Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Railway, Mobile. 

G Way, Missouri Pacific Railway, New 


New Or- 


Farrell Shipping Co., 


Nathan & Fettis, New 


Southern Pacific Railway, 


Illinois Central Railway, 


Orleans. 

J. W. Holley, Frisco Lines, New Orleans. 

Vv. C. Fagan, Texas & Pacific Railway, 
New Orleans. 

E. N. Rossiter, Frisco Lines, New Orleans, 

G. S. Burnam, Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
way, New Orleans. 

E. C, Runte, Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
way, New Orleans, 

J. P. Clingon, Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
way, New Orleans. 

A. E. Mann, Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
way, St. Louis. 

R. E. Srerrine. 


Visit to the Port of Mobile 

Mositz, Axa., Jan. 28.—A large num- 
ber of representatives of southwestern 
milling interests were in Mobile today as 
guests of Page & Jones and the Water- 
man Steamship Corporation, ship opera- 
tors. The millers were returning from 
the convention at New Orleans, and came 
here at the special invitation of the two 

_Ship operating concerns, who handle 
large quantities of flour and grain from 
the Southwest. 

The visitors were taken through the 
local harbor on launches, and shown the 
shipping facilities, especially with refer- 
ence to grain and grain products. In the 
afternoon they were participants in a 
golf tournament at the Country Club. 

Page & Jones operate a steamer serv- 
ice to Porto Rico and the Windward 
Islands, and are heavy purchasers of 
flour and corn through the port of Mo- 
bile, and the Waterman Steamship Cor- 
poration operates Shipping Board steam- 
ers from Mobile to United Kingdom 
and Germany, to both of which countries 
several thousand barrels of flour have 
been exported through Mobile in the last 


few months. 
W. J. Boxrzs. 
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The “professional great man” in the 
making has seldom been so beautifully 
satirized as in Oliver Onions’ “The New 
Moon,” which apparently no American 
publisher has deemed advisable to put in 

rint. In the volume published by Hod- 

er & Stoughton a scene is enacted sup- 
posedly in Utopian Great Britain but 
the coat might well be imported to. this 
country, for our styles in politics are 
much the same. 

A group of politicians, newspaper and 
publicity men must choose, and choose 
quickly, a great man. Above all things 
he must answer the physical require- 
ments. As for the remainder of his 
qualifications, he will be told what to do 
before and after being elected. They 
will see to that, never fear. The gather- 
ing discuss one Sir Charles Westbridge, 
a simple soul who in the seclusion of his 
home is unaware of the honor about to 
be bestowed upon him. 

“*This is where the picture-papers 
break ground, isn’t it? said Keene. ‘Sir 
Charles Westbridge, Bart., in his study, 
then, engaged on the Magnum Opus 
which, as everyone knows, has occupied 
him for the last ten years. How about 
that? If this is the first people have 
heard of it that’s their look-out. How’d 
that suit your camera-men, Lindsay?’ 

““Bit hackneyed, but no worse for 
that. It’s an opening they’re used to, 
and you’ve got to be very careful how 
you change.’ 

“‘And speaking for myself, Keene 
continued, ‘I should be inclined to say 
not long hair. They’ve got suspicious of 
the obvious benevolent stunt . . . re- 
minds them of that old humbug of a 
Patriarch in “Little Dorrit.” Silver locks 
are rather under a cloud at present as 
really high-class picture-publicity. He 
wouldn’t make a bad squire—or the best- 
dressed-man-in-town touch—or even an 
artistic Bohemian———’ 

“‘People will want to know what he 
did, too,’ the Wet Haystack remarked. 

“‘What did he actually do? Lygard 
asked, turning. 

“‘Oh quite useful and obscure. Of- 
fice routine and so on. I believe he had 
one of those recruiting Cook’s Tours to 
the Front.’ 

“‘Then what about giving him the 
blunt, soldierly manner? 

“‘But that’s the wrong track alto- 
gether, Lygard continued. ‘Look at the 
bill he’s got to fill, He’ll have to know 
all about the hardships of self education 
and lack of opportunity, and have come 
out on top by exactly the means we in- 
tend to give ’em (the public)—must be 
able to assure ’em from hard experience 
that nothing else is any good at all. No, 
I’m afraid I don’t see him as a Bohemi- 


‘an, nor a man-about-town, nor yet a 


soldier.’ 

“‘It logks like the long hair, after 
all” said Keene. ‘It’s easy to see why 
they all have it’”” 


Another fantastic short story by H. G. 
Wells has proved to be more or less of a 
prophecy. “The Empire of Ants,” pub- 
lished in a definitive collection of Wells 
short stories in 1910, told of man-eatin 
ants devastating South America an 
gradually overrunning the Western 
World. From El Paso on January 20th 
of the present year a dispatch published 
in the daily press throughout the country 
read as follows: 

“A destructive invading army of ‘man- 
eating’ Argentine ants is marching on 
the capital of Texas, according to re- 

orts from Austin. Officials of the state 

epartment of agriculture report a plan 
for extending warfare against the west- 
ward advance of this persistent pest. 

“Entomologists deckare the Argentine 
ant a pest in a class by itself, a menace 
not only to horticultural interests, be- 
cause it destroys buds, blossoms and 
fruit, but also a source of great damage 
to certain field crops and even a menace 
to human life. 


“Infants have been reported killed by 
hordes of these ants. Federal investiga- 
tors have found localities overrun by 
these pests until homes and fields were 
deserted and human tenants driven out. 

“Introduced into the United States, 
probably at New Orleans, by ships from 
South America, this highly undesirable 
immigrant, a native of Brazil and Ar- 
gentina, now infests other sections of 
the country. Freight shipments originat- 
ing in infested areas are responsible for 
the widespread appearance of the in- 
sect. 

“Building everywhere, beneath houses 
or between the walls, in trees, under 
stones, in compost heaps and many other 
places, the pests increase with great 
rapidity. The worker ants will even en- 
ter iceboxes and refrigerators in search 
of food, undeterred by low tempera- 
tures. 

“Millions of dollars have been spent in 
Louisiana combating this ant. In the 
orange belt of Texas a systematic cam- 
paign was waged effectively by the state 
in co-operation with citizens of Orange 
and Port Arthur.” 


It may be recalled that a short story 
by Wells, “The Land Ironclads,” pub- 
lished in 1904, described in detail the 
“tanks” which first made their appear- 
ance in 1916 and that he also told of 
the present day aéroplane in fiction writ- 
ten in the early nineties. Much of the 
text in “The War in the Air” (1908) 
and “The World Set Free” (1914) found 
justification in the Great War which fol- 
lowed the writing of imaginary war by 
Wells. 

Prognostication in fiction—a mere list 
would fill these two columns—is found 
in one of those few early books of cred- 
itable fiction written by the now un- 
readable Robert W. Chambers. The open- 
ing paragraph of “The King in Yellow,” 
published in 1893, is a true prophecy of 
conditions in America in 1920, the date 
in which the story is supposed to take 
place. The paragraph refers to a recent 
war with Germany, but the president’s 
name is given as “Winthrop.” 

Under the nom de plume of “Ole Luk- 
Oie” Major E. D. Swinton once wrote a 

ruesome tale called “The Sense of 

ouch” the scene of which was in a 
cheap moving-picture theatre in London. 
A purely imaginary film of a battle be- 
tween a scorpion and a mantis was de- 
scribed as it was thrown magnified upon 
the screen. Although it is not recorded, 
as in “The Sense of Touch,” that an 
insect battle begun upon the screen has 
ended in the audience, the insect battle 
upon the screen is one of the more recent 
movie innovations, a fight-film between 
a scorpion and a wolf spider, whatever 
that is, having been imported from Ger- 
many. 

* * 

Olga, whose far away youth was spent 
in a village on the coast of Norway, was 
married over forty years ago and most 
of her life has been upon an alien soil. 
She has passed an active domestic ex- 
istence with little or no time for recollec- 
tions of the past and I think that she 
has been anything but unhappy. But 
what one might suppose a natural re- 
ward for the toiling years, repose in the 
home she has built, does not exist. In 
its stead is a dull, almost lethargic long- 
ing for the sea. 

She sits beside her window in the gray 
January afternoon and the cheap nickel- 
plated clock upon a shelf nearby chat- 
ters staccato and is an independent 
thing. Partially unconscious of her sur- 
roundings she dreams of a sea-turn soft- 
ening the line of coast and of the break- 
ers’ rumbling undertow dragging flotsam 
in its grip. e keeper of the lighthouse 
has greeted her as he has gone to his 
post and beyond the lighthouse is a 
flock of screaming gulls. The salt of 
the air she beustines is even upon her 
lips. . . . This Olga who is homesick. 
The senseless penetrating sound of the 
little clock fills the room. 
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Little conn a of importance has oc- 
‘curred in the local milling situation dur- 
ing the past week, Inquiry is better 
than it was a month or six weeks ago, 
but buyers are insistent on purchasing 
at exceptionally low prices, which makes 
it difficult for mills to maintain operation 
at a satisfactory profit. 

Demand for clears is still quite active 
from both the South and foreign buy- 
ers, which has caused a slight stiffening 
in price, although numerous reports are 
heard of sales at extremely low figures. 

Trade with the South has not returned 
to normal, although better than during 
the latter part of 1921. Cotton prices 
are not yet on a basis to warrant a re- 
turn to the buying of higher grade flour 
in that section. fe is not believed that 
the desire for patents in the South has 
been lost, but that, as a result of eco- 
nomic necessity, the trade has turned to 
the use of lower grades. 

Interior mills in St. Louis territory are 
doing a fair volume of business, although 
they face the same unsatisfactory price 
condition as that confronted by terminal 
mills. Their home trade is active, but 
the great bulk of this business is for 
immediate shipment, as is true of prac- 
tically all business being done, whether 
by country or city mills. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $6.90@7.40 per 140 
lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
$6.50@6.80, first clear $4.10@4.60; hard 
winter short patent $6.20@6.40, straight 
$5.60@5.80, first clear $4@4.50; soft win- 
ter short patent $6@6.25, straight $5.50 
@5.75, first clear $4@4.50. 


MILLFEED 


Remained steady throughout the week, 
with demand equal to, if not exceeding, 
the supply. Quotations are slightly 
stronger, and buyers in some cases are 
complaining that the prevailing prices 
are too high, compared with the price 
of corn and other feeding grains. It is 
much more probable, however, that it is 
the latter that are out of line, rather 
than millfeed. Hard winter bran is 
quoted at $24.50@25 ton, soft winter 
bran at $25@25.50, and gray shorts at 
$26@26.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
BRIS WOOK occ ccsccscsecces 29,000 57 
BME GOO vce nvcwcesdevecs 27,600 64 
MORE GOD. cccccevccucuceses 25,900 51 
Two years agO .......eeess 34,800 69 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
BRIS WEEK 2c cccecccccccecs 41,600 54 
Last week ....cscscssecees 34,400 44 
BORE OOO ceccccccesesecsess 38,700 50 
DWE VOATO ABO... cccccccees 52,650 68 


NEW RATES FROM THE WEST 


In an attempt to obtain a larger part 
of the eastbound traffic, water carriers 
have reduced the rates on certain prod- 
ucts of the west coast and now offer 
a through water rate from Pacific ports 
to St. Louis which is less than the for- 
mer rate and considerably less than the 
rail rate. 

The Pacific-Caribbean Gulf Line has 
arranged with the federal barge line to 
reduce rates in connection with the two 
lines, accordi to an announcement 
made this w by Walter J. Tancill, 
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secretary of the St. Louis Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, who took up the 
matter with officials of the Pacific-Carib- 
bean Gulf Line, and J. P. Higgins, of 
the federal barge line. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS IMPROVED 


The following discussion of agricul- 
tural conditions in St. Louis trade terri- 
tory is taken from a report recently is- 
sued by the Liberty Central Trust Co., 
of St. Louis, and is based on the opinions 
expressed by 200 correspondents of the 
bank: 

“A substantial proportion of- our re- 
ports state that conditions are better 
than they were six months ago. This is 
particularly true of the South, wherever 
even a fair crop of cotton was har- 
vested. The unexpected rise in price 
spells the reason. 

“The 1921 harvest enabled a good 
many farmers to on but compara- 
tively few succeeded in making any 
money. About a sixth of the reports re- 
ceived, coming mainly from Texas, Okla- 
homa and Arkansas, indicate that, as a 
rule, the farmers did better than to 
break even. 

“Cotton was a more successful crop, 
from a financial standpoint, than corn 
or wheat. Sixty per cent of the replies 
state that cotton paid some profit, and 
about 15 per cent additional assert that 
the producer broke even. Corn made a 
better record than wheat, due to the 
fact that it often made money when fed 
to stock. Rice seems to have paid ex- 
penses at least, and in some cases was 
profitable.” 


APPOINTS WAREHOUSE BOARD 


In compliance with act 30 of the re- 
cent special session of the Louisiana 
legislature, creating the Louisiana Ware- 
house Commission, Governor Parker has 
appointed the following as members of 
this commission: Bryal Ball, New Or- 
leans; James F. Seip, Alexandria; An- 
tonio Curtis, Curtis; Clarence Ellerbe, 
Shreveport; J. B. Churchill, Lakeland. 
The commissign also includes the com- 
missioner of agriculture and the director 
of the extension division. 

The purpose of the newly appointed 
commission is to assist agricultural in- 
terests of the state by developing a 
suitable warehouse system, to aid various 
centers in building warehouses, to regu- 
late their operation, to issue licenses for 
the operation of such and to issue 
licenses to managers of warehouses. 


INCREASED RATES UPHELD 


Proposed increased freight rates on 
carload and less than carload shipments 
of grain and grain products from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to Carolina territory, when 
originatin in’ Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Louisiana, have been found 
justified by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, according to advices re- 
ceived in St. Louis this week. 

Originally the new rates were to have 
become effective in October, 1921, but 
because of protest by the Memphis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange they were. suspended 
until Jan. 29, 1922. The Nashville Grain 
Exchange co-operated with the Memphis 
body in opposing the rates, while the 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, the 
Cairo Board of. Trade, the Louisville 
Board of Trade and the Cincinnati 
Board of Trade appeared in support 
of the proposed changes. 


ADVISES CHECKING UP SHIPMENTS 


A letter from Chester Lloyd Jones, 
acting commercial attaché at Havana, 
Cuba, has been transmitted by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at New Orleans to exporters who 
have shipped goods to Cuba within the 
last year without receiving assurances 
that they reached their destination, urg- 
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ing them to check their books and write 
the commercial attaché of the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce at Havana, giving full infor- 
mation on any shipments regarding 
which there may be doubt as to. their 
having arrived. 

George E. McLeod, in charge of the 
bureau’s New Orleans office, recently 
stated that a large amount of this mer- 
chandise could be saved by immediate 
action. He suggested that exporters, 
when taking up this matter with Mr. 
Jones at Havana, should furnish him 
the following information: 

Name and address of the consignee; 
name of ship that carried the goods; 
name of the company and if possible the 
dock in charge of which the ship was 
sent; contents of shipment; name of 
the Havana representative who has acted 
in the shipper’s behalf. 


NOTES 


A. W. Bosworth, president of the 
Corno Mills Co., St. Louis, is in the 
Southeast on a business trip. 

A. M. Lockett, member of the New 
Orleans Dock Board, returned recently 
from a six weeks’ tour of European 
harbors. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, Nash. 
ville, Tenn., was in St. Louis on business 
this week. 

Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales 
manager of the Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, was in St. Louis, on 
business, Wednesday. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.20 
@1.30; cream meal, $1.35@1.40; grits 
and hominy, $1.75@1.85. 

The annual winter conference of the 
Illinois State Association of Farm Ad. 
visers was held at Urbana, IIl., Jan. 
24-25. Approximately 235 were in at- 
tendance. 

A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, was in 
St. Louis, Tuesday, on his way to New 
Orleans to attend the conference of the 
United States Shipping Board. , 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $5.05@5.15, medium 
$4.70@4.80, straight $4.40@4.60, pure 
dark $4@4.10; rye meal, $4@4.10. 

Fire originating in the basement of the 
Paris (Ill.) Steam Bakery destroyed the 
interior of the building, Jan. 22. The 
loss to building, flour and machinery 
will aggregate several thousand dollars. 

The annual meeting of the Flour 
Trade Association of St. Louis will be 
held Monday evening, Jan. 30, at the 
Planters’ Hotel. Following the banquet, 
officers for the ensuing year will be 
elected. 

Officials of railroads operating east 
from St. Louis report the total volume 
of tonnage still running smaller than a 
year ago. The number of idle cars has 
increased, and the movement of freiglit 
is comparatively small. 


According to Charles Rippon, traffic © 


commissioner of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, the United States 
Shipping Board quotes, effective imme- 
diately, for March shipment, the follow- 
ing: “Gulf to United Kingdom, heavy 
grain, 4s 6d per qr; flour, 25c per 100 
Ibs.” 


The improved conditions in the South, 
compared with the Southwest, are shown 
in figures for the total revenue freight 
loaded during the week ending Jan. 7, 
which have just been issued by the 
American Railway Association. The to- 
tal for the southern roads was 95,541 
cars, compared with 101,932 in the corre- 
sponding week last year, while for the 
southwestern lines the total was 47,675, 
against 57,196. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Jan. 28.—Business 
is still dull. Specifications on bookings 
are reported coming in more satisfac- 
torily than heretofore, but the trade, in 
general, is only buying actual require- 
ments, and though some mills in Okla- 
homa and Kansas have been making ex- 
ceptional inducements in the way of 
prices, very few seem to be interested. 

Flour prices, as quoted to dealers here 
by mills, -basis .98-lb cottons: spring 
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wheat flour, 95 per cent $7.25@7.65, short 
patents $7.75@8.15, fancy clears $6.20@ 
6.60; hard winter wheat flour, 95 per 
cent $5.75@6.25, short patents $6.75@ 
7.20, fancy clears $4.65@5.05; soft win- 
ter wheat flour, 95 per cent patent $6@ 
6.40, short patents $6.30@6.90; white 
corn flour in 100-lb sacks, $1.50@1.55. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 68c bu, No. 2 
white 68c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 48c; 
No. 3 white, new, 45c; wheat bran, per 
100 lbs, on track, $1.50. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.70; grits, fine and coarse, $1.75; 
corn meal, $1.60@1.65; corn flour, $1.70 

Grain inspected since Jan. 1: wheat, 
export, 455 cars; corn, export 2,496, local 
91; oats, export 10, local 58; rye, ex- 
port, 85; barley, export, 8. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,294,000 
bus; corn, 1,262,000; oats, 11,000; barley, 
87,000; rye, 70,000. 


NOTES 


Jake Messina has started a bakery 
with one oven at Washington Avenue 
and Johnson Street. 

C. E. Norman, of the Harmony bak- 
ery, Hammond, La., is building new 
ovens and making other improvements at 
his plant. 

F. G. Keller, 8118 Oak Street, has 
moved his bakery to a new location at 
the corner, a few doors away, and has 
had two new ovens erected. 


Georce L. Ferry. 





IOWA BAKERS’ PROGRAMME 


A three-day short course is to be held 
in connection with the annual meeting 
of the Iowa Master Bakers’ Association, 
at Burlington, Feb. 7-9. The short 
course is to be held under the auspices of 
the engineering extension department of 
the Iowa State College. 

The association meetings will be held 
the evenings of Feb. 7 and 8. The first 
evening there will be addresses by Pro- 
fessor C. H. Bailey, of the University 
of Minnesota, and John M. Hartley, Chi- 
cago, secretary of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America. The second 
evening there will be addresses by W. E. 
Long, of Chicago, and Professor Buchan- 
an, of the Iowa State College. After 
the meetings each evening there will be 
a social hour, followed by a dance and 
refreshments. 

The short course will consist of three 
days of practical demonstrations on cake 
and sweet yeast dough. The travelling 
bakeshop equipment of the Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of America has been 
made available for short course work 
and will be installed in the Hotel Bur- 
lington, which is the headquarters. The 
instructors will be Professor C. H. Bailey 
and Samuel Goetz, of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association. Mr. Goetz will give instruc- 
tion on cakes and sweet yeast goods. 

The programme as outlined follows: 

Tuesday, Feb. 7: registration, Hotel 
Burlington, 9:30 a.m; assembly 10:30, 
discussion of object and content of 
course; announcements. Retail Cake 
Demonstration — First session, general 
mix for layer, form and cup cakes, 
devil’s food for layers, sheets, etc., but- 
ter sponge for layers, sheets and French 
pastry, sunshine cake; second session, 
icing, finishing and decoration of above 
cakes. 

Wednesday, Feb. 8: Sweet Yeast 
Goods—Coffee cake, standard mix, French 
coffee cake, sweet buns, finger rolls, 
rings, turbans, wreaths, etc. Appro- 
priate finishings will be made. 

Thursday, Feb. 9: Wholesale Cakes— 
First session, box cakes, sponge, French 
custard and pound cake; proper icings 
and finishings will be made for this class 
of goods. Second session, question box, 
and discussion of problems brought in 
by bakers. 





RECEIVERS FOR SUGAR COMPANY 

Upon the application of the Inter- 
ocean Oil Co., of South Dakota, with 
offices in New York, a New Jersey fed- 
eral ‘judge has appointed receivers for 
the Sugar Products Co., with offices in 
Brooklyn and Weehawken. It was al- 
leged in the petition that the sugar con- 
cern was insolvent and owed debts 
amounting to $5,000,000. The claim of 
the oil company is for $5,073 for goods 
sold to the defendant. 
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MOISTURE IN WHEAT AND FLOUR 


NOTE.—The following report on the influence of relative humidity and moisture content 
of wheat on milling yields and moisture content of flour was prepared recently for the 
Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates of the United States Department of Agriculture by 
J. H. Shollenberger, grain supervisor in charge of milling investigations, and was published 
by the Department of Agriculture on Dec, 22, 1921, as Bulletin No, 1013. 


It is common knowledge among millers 
that the total weight of the products 
obtained in milling almost invariably dif- 
fers from the weight of the wheat used. 
This difference in weight is due largely 
to changes occurring in the moisture con- 
tent of the wheat during its preparation 
for grinding and throughout the process 
of milling; therefore, any factor influ- 
encing the amount of moisture which be- 
comes added to wheat or evaporated 
therefrom in its preparation for milling 
and during the different steps of mill- 
ing influences to that extent the percent- 
age yield of mill products. 

The results of certain milling tests 
conducted in the experimental mill op- 
erated by the federal Bureau of Markets 
and Crop Estimates at Washington, D. 
C., indicate the nature of some of these 
factors and the extent of their influence. 
Information was obtained on the follow- 
ing subjects: the influence of the relative 
humidity of the air within the mill and 
of the moisture content of hard wheats 
when tempered to 15 per cent moisture 
on the invisible losses occurring during 
the milling process and on the total yield 
of mill products; also the influence of 
the temperature of the air within the mill 
upon the total yield of mill products. 


HUMIDITY 

That the humidity of the atmosphere 
in the mill influences milling results is 
commonly known to millers. This influ- 
ence, however, the miller is able to con- 
trol to a certain extent by varying the 
tempering or conditioning process ap- 
plied to the wheat and the manner of 
grinding and bolting, provided he can 


anticipate any change that is likely to 
take place in the humidity of the atmos- 
phere. Advance information of the 
weather, however, cannot always be de- 
pended upon; consequently, the miller 
cannot always have his wheat conditioned 


the atmosphere within the mill would give 
to the miller a greater degree of control 
over the operation of his plant and there- 
by improve his results. 


NORMAL MOISTURE CONTENT 


Evidence that an approximate paral- 
lelism exists between the moisture con- 
tent of wheat and the relative humidity 
of the atmosphere lies in the well-known 
fact that the normal moisture content of 
air-dry wheat is higher when stored in 
moist climates than when stored in dry 
climates. The term “normal” as here 
used means that moisture content which 
is unaffected by continued exposure to 
the prevailing atmospheric conditions. In 
other words, it is that point at which 
equilibrium is established between the 
moisture content of the wheat and the 
humidity of the air. According to ex- 
periments by Stockham, the moisture 
content normal for different wheats and 
for their various mill products varies 
somewhat, even under the same atmos- 
pheric condition. 

In milling, the practice of adding mois- 
ture to wheat in its preparation for 
grinding, which is usually referred to as 
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Fig. 1.—Flow sheet of experimental mill, 


and his mill adjusted properly for ob- 
taining the highest degree of efficiency 
possible. Certain atmospheric conditions 
are generally recognized as being more 
conducive to good milling results than 
others; therefore, the installation of 
means for controlling the condition of 
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Fig. 2.—Showing that the invisible loss in milling decreases and the total weight of mill 
products increases with each increase in the relative humidity of the air within the mill. 


tempering, may give to the wheat a mois- 
ture content above normal for the pre- 
vailing atmospheric conditions. When- 
ever this occurs and the wheat is exposed 
to the air, evaporation of this excess 
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moisture begins. The quantity of mois- 
ture, however, actually evaporated from 
the wheat during milling is dependent 
upon a number of variables, including the 
quantity of moisture in excess of that 
normal for the prevailing atmospheric 
conditions, the distribution of the mois- 
ture, the length of time the material is 
exposed, the manner of exposure, the cir- 
culation of air, and the character of the 
material. Furthermore, because of the 
heat generated by the action of the vari- 
ous machines used in milling, and other 
causes, the relative humidity of the air 
in different parts of the mill varies some- 
what, affecting the rate and extent of the 
evaporation taking place at different 
steps in the milling process. 
METHOD OF EXPERIMENTS 

The wheats used in the experiments 
conducted by the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates were milled on a special 
type reduction machine, consisting of 
four pairs of 6-in rolls, three corrugated 
and one smooth, together with a sifter 
and sieves appropriate for making the 
various separations of stock required. 
The quantity of wheat used in each test 
was 1,500 grams, or approximately 3 lbs. 
The wheats tested were hard wheats, 
representing various grades, qualities, 
and varieties, from various parts of the 
United States. 

The system of milling used, although 
not the continuous automatic system em- 
ployed in commercial mills, included all 
the various steps deemed necessary in 
modern milling practice. Figure 1 rep- 
resents the flow sheet of the system used. 

The time required to make each test 
averaged 11%, hours, which incidentally 
represents the period of time that each 
sample was exposed to the atmospheric 
conditions prevailing in the room in 
which the milling was performed. Be- 
fore milling, each sample was cleaned, 
scoured, and tempered. No cleaning or 
scouring was performed after tempering. 
A determination of the moisture content 
of each cleaned and scoured sample was 
made previous to tempering. 

The tempering period ranged from 18 
to 22 hours.. The amount of temper 
water added depended upon the moisture 
content of the individual samples, enough 
being added to raise the moisture con- 
tent to 15 per cent. During tempering, 
the samples were kept in airtight cans 
which prevented any loss of moisture 
from the wheat from the beginning of 
the tempering period until the wheat 
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Fig. 3.—Relation of the relative humidity of the air within the mill and the moisture content 
of wheat to the total weight of mill products, 
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started through the first break rolls. In 
making the tests, care was taken to col- 
lect all the material ground. That some 
os lost through the dusting out 
of particles into the air is quite 
probable, but the principal difference in 
weight between the wheat plus the tem- 
per water and the resultant mill prod- 
ucts was due to evaporation during the 
process of milling. 

The percentage yields indicated by the 
curves shown in the accompanying fig- 
ures are based on the weight of the 
cleaned ang scoured wheat samples be- 
fore the addition of the temper water. 


HUMIDITY AND TOTAL YIELD 


In figure 2 is shown the average total 
yield of mill products for various ranges 
of relative humidities. Because of the 
influence exerted on yields by the varia- 
tion in the quantity of temper water 
which differences in the original moisture 
content of the various samples made it 
necessary to add in order to temper each 
to 15 per cent moisture, the curve shown 
represents the combined effect of relative 
humidity and moisture content of wheat 
on the total yield of mill products. The 
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samples before tempering, and a sepa- 
rate curve was made for each group. 
This scheme of diagramming makes it 
possible to show the relation of both 
relative humidity and moisture content 
to the total yield of mill products. 

The curves show that the higher yields 
are’ associated with the higher relative 
humidities and with the wheats of lower 
moisture content. Each 10 per cent in- 
crease in relative humidity above 35 per 
cent shows an average increase of about 
one half of 1 per cent in the total weight 
of the products obtained, and each de- 
crease of 1 per cent in the moisture con- 
tent of the wheat before tempering shows 
about six tenths of 1 per cent increase 
in yield. 

Compared with the weight of the wheat 
before tempering, the samples containing 
from 9 to 9.9 per cent moisture showed 
a net gain in weight of total mill prod- 
ucts for all relative humidities given, 
while the samples containing from 12 to 
12.9 per cent moisture before temperin 
showed a net loss in weight of total mil 

roducts except for relative humidities 

igher than 60 to 69 per cent. The 
greatest average gain in weight for any 
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Fig. 4.—Showing that as the relative humidity of the atmosphere within the mill increases 
there is a corresponding increase in the moisture differential of the 
flour and of the wheat from which it is milled. 


shaded portion marked “invisible loss” 
is the difference in the weight of the 
wheat with the temper water added and 
the total weight of mill products ob- 
tained from milling. 

With each increase of relative humid- 
ity there is an appreciable decrease in 
the invisible loss occurring during mill- 
ing and a proportionate increase in the 
total yield of mill products. For ex- 
ample, the average invisible loss result- 
ing from milling 11 samples at relative 
humidities ranging from 25 to 29 per 
cent, inclusive, was 5.2 per cent, while in 
milling 59 samples at relative humidities 
ranging from 65 to 69 per cent, the 
average invisible loss amounted to only 
3.3 per cent. 

This loss in weight is due principally 
to the evaporation of moisture contained 
in the wheat, and, except in the cases of 
low atmospheric humidity, amounted to 
less than the quantity of water added in 
tempering. In other words, the weight 
lost ae the evaporation of moisture 
during milling was greater than the 
weight of the temper water added when 
the samples were milled at relative hu- 
midities lower than 35 to 39 per cent 
and less when milled at higher relative 
humidities. 

HUMIDITY AND MOISTURE CONTENT 

That both the relative humidity of the 
air and the moisture content of the un- 
tempered wheat have a considerable in- 
fluence on the weight lost or gained dur- 
ing milling as compared with the weight 
of the wheat before tempering is quite 
evident from figure 3. In preparing this 
diagram the samples were grouped ac- 
pes to certain ranges in the percent- 
ages of moisture contained in the wheat 


group was 3.8 per cent and the greatest 
average loss was 1.4 per cent. 

In connection with the conclusions ex- 
pressed in the preceding paragraph, it 
should be borne in mind that the increase 
in the total yield of mill products asso- 
ciated with the higher relative humidities 
was due, no doubt, to decreased evapo- 
ration during milling of the moisture 
contained in the wheat and in some cases 
to the absorption of moisture from the 
air by certain mill stocks, and, further- 
more, that the increase in yields associ- 
ated with the lower moisture content 
wheats was due to the greater amounts 
of water which it was necessary to add 
in tempering in order to bring the final 
moisture content of these wheats up to 
15 per cent. The amounts of temper 
water added to the samples, although not 
definitely stated in the diagrams, may be 
ascertained by subtracting from 15 per 
cent the percentage of moisture con- 
tained in the wheat before tempering. 


MOISTURE CONTENT OF FLOUR 


Concerning the influence of atmos- 
pheric humidity on the moisture content 
of flour, Bailey in his investigations on 
that subject concludes that “flour re- 
sponds readily to changes in the humid- 
ity of surrounding air, the rate at which 
equilibrium in moisture is . approached 
depending apparently upon conditions of 
exposure.” 

An indication of the effect of relative 
humidity on the moisture content of the 
flour produced in connection with the 
experimental milling tests herein de- 
scribed is shown in figure 4. The results 
indicate a decided tendency for the mois- 
ture content of the flour product to be 
highest for the higher relative humidities. 
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Fig. 5.—Relation of the relative humidity of the air within the mill and of the moisture 
content of wheat to the moisture content of the resultant flour. 


At relative humidities ranging from 35 
to 39 per cent, the average moisture con- 
tent of the flour produced was 12 per 
cent, and at 65 to 69 per cent relative 
humidity, the moisture content was 13.3 
per cent, or an increase of 1.3 per cent 
moisture for a difference of 30 per cent 
in relative humidity. 

It has been suggested that probably 
these are the normal moisture contents 
for flour at the respective relative hu- 
midities shown, but such a conclusion is 
not entirely justified, for the reason that 
in these tests no proof exists that the 
exposure of the flour to the air, which 
was limited to the length of time neces- 
sary for milling the sample, was suffi- 
ciently long to establish a state of equi- 
librium between the moisture content of 
the flour and that of the mill atmos- 
phere. On the other hand, proof that at 
least some of these moisture contents are 
not normal is evidenced by the wide 
divergence from the results obtained by 
Bailey, to which reference has been pre- 
viously made. For instance, he found 
that the hygroscopic moisture in flour in 


equilibrium with atmospheric humidity at 
25 degrees centigrade ranges from a lit- 
tle more than 5 per cent at 30 per cent 
relative humidity to 15 per cent at 60 
per cent relative humidity. 


RELATIVE HUMIDITY AND MOISTURE 
CONTENT 


Some indication of the comparative in- 
fluence exerted on the moisture content 
of flour by each of the factors, atmos- 
pheric humidity and moisture content of 
the wheat before tempering, is given in 
figure 5. In this eee the results from 
samples which before tempering had 
moisture contents —s within various 
ranges are represented by separate 
curves. From this system of grouping it 
is possible to ascertain the particular in- 
fluence exerted by each of these two 
factors. 

The proximity of the four curves to 
each other and their tendency to cross 
and recross each other indicate, for the 
method of tempering used in these ex- 
periments, no very pronounced relation 
between the moisture content of the flour 
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Fig. 6.—Relation of, the temperature of the air within the mill to the total weight of 
e mill products, 
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and the moisture content of the wheat 
before tempering; or, in other words, no 
relation to the quantity of temper water 
added. On the other hand, a decided 
tendency is shown for the moisture con- 
tent to increase as the relative humidity 
increases, a difference of 10 per cent in 
relative humidity aang an average dif- 
ference of approximately one half of 1 
per cent in the moisture content of the 
flour. 

It would be interesting to know what 
influence, if any, variations in the final 
moisture content to which wheat may be 
tempered and the length of the temper- 
ing period would have on the resultant 
moisture content of the flour milled at 
different relative humidities. Since all 
samples were tempered to the same mois- 
ture content and for approximately the 
same length of time, it is impossible to 
draw any conclusions in regard to this in- 
fluence from the results of these experi- 
ments. Judging, however, from results 
obtained from other experiments, both 
the extent to which the moisture content 
of the wheat is raised in tempering and 
-the length of time of tempering have an 
influence on the resultant moisture con- 
tent of the flour product. 


TEMPERATURE AND YIELD 


In addition to the influences of atmos- 
pheric humidity and moisture content of 
wheat, the possible influence of the tem- 
perature of the air within the mill on 
the total yield of mill products has also 
been given consideration, and the results 
are represented by the curve shown in 
figure 6. In considering this factor, only 
the results obtained from those samples 
having approximately the same moisture 
content (10 to 10.9 per cent) before 
tempering, and which were milled at ap- 
proximately the same relative humidity 
(50 to 59 per cent), were taken, in order 
that the results shown might be free 
from the influences of atmospheric hu- 
midity and moisture content. The curve 
in figure 6 shows the total yield of mill 
products obtained for various ranges of 
air temperature, and judging from the 
indefinite direction taken by this curve, 
no apparent relationship between air 
temperature and yield of products can 
be established from the results of these 
investigations. 

It is not contended that the experi- 
mental milling results given in this bul- 
letin are entirely indicative of those oc- 
curring in commercial milling, but it is 
reasonable to believe that relative humid- 
ity and moisture content of wheat have 
a similar influence on the products of 
commercial milling plants, so that if any 
difference in influence does occur, it is 
on-y in degree and not in kind. 


SUMMARY 


In brief, the conclusions that may be 
drawn from these experimental milling 
tests on hard wheats of various moisture 
contents, all tempered to the same final 
moisture content of 15 per eent, are as 
follows: 

With each increase of relative humid- 
ity or, in other words, with each increase 
in the extent to which the air within the 
mill became saturated with moisture, 
there was an appreciable decrease in the 
invisible loss occurring during millin 
and a proportionate increase in the tot 
yield of mill products. 

The higher total yields of mill products 
were associated with the higher relative 
humidities and with the wheats of lower 
moisture content. These higher yields in 
the former case were undoubtedly due to 
decreased evaporation during milling of 
the moisture contained in the wheat and 
probably to the absorption of some mois- 
ture from the atmosphere by some of the 
mill stocks; and, in the latter case of 
lower moisture content wheats, to the 
greater amounts of water which it was 
necessary to add in tempering these 
wheats in order to bring their moisture 
contents to the required percentage. 

Each 10 per cent increase in relative 
humidity above 35 ong cent increased the 
total weight of the products obtained 
about one half of 1 per cent, and each 
decrease of 1 per cent in the moisture 
content of the wheat before tempering 
caused about six tenths of 1 per cent 
increase in yield. Compared with the 
weight of the wheat before tempering, 
the samples containing from 9 to 9.9 per 
cent moisture showed a net gain in 
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weight of total mill products for all rela- 
tive humidities given, while the samples 
containing from 12 to 12.9 per cent mois- 
ture before tempering showed a net loss 
in weight of total mill products except 
for relative humidities higher than 60 to 
69 per cent. 

o very pronounced relation between 
the moisture content of the flour and 
that of the wheat before tempering was 
shown or, in other words, no relation was 
shown of moisture content of flour to the 





quantity of temper water added to the 
wheat. On the other hand, a decided 
tendency was shown for the moisture 
content of the flour to increase as the 
relative humidity increased, a difference 
of 10 per cent in relative humidity, mak- 
ing an average difference of approxi- 
mately one half of 1 per cent in the 
moisture content of the flour. : 

No definite relation between air tem- 
perature and total yield of mill products 
was established. 








SILENCE AS ACCEPTANCE 


(Continued from page 498.) 


to do or say anything concerning a 
proposition which he does not choose to 
accept.” . . . ‘ 

“If, therefore, the defendants might 
and did make their offer in such a way 
as to dispense with the communication 
of its acceptance to them in a formal 
and direct manner, they did not and 
could not so frame it as to render the 
plaintiff liable as having accepted it 
merely because he did not communicate 
his intention not to accept it.” 

So it was held that if the plaintiff was 
not bound by the offer until he accepted 
it, defendants were not bound, because 
“it takes two to make a bargain,” and 
as contracts rest on mutual promises, 
both parties are bound, or neither is 
bound. 

Therefore, assuming, in the case pre- 
sented to us, that the Canadian mill’s 
provision for delivery of the flour within 
the first half of June imported into the 
contract a limitation on time for delivery 
not covered by the offer to buy of the 
British importer, and it seems to the 
writer that this is true, we are con- 
vinced that English and Canadian judi- 
cial authority requires a conclusion that 
no binding contract was consummated by 
the buyer’s silence. 

As already intimated, the general rule 
that acceptance of an offer or counter 
offer is not to be implied from mere si- 
lence on the part of the offeree is recog- 
nized in the United States, as well as in 
England. One of the latest American 
legal works on contracts says: 

‘An intention to accept the terms of 
the offer as valid is ordinarily an essen- 
tial element of a valid acceptance. Com- 
munication of acceptance is necessary. 
For want of both of these elements fail- 
ure or omission to reject an offer is not 
equivalent to an acceptance. . . . Mere 
silence is not an acceptance unless the 
parties have agreed in advance that fail- 
ure to reject shall be regarded as an ac- 
ceptance. Accordingly, the offerer is not 
bound, even if the offeree is thus led to 
believe that he has a contract, as long as 
the offerer does nothing to mislead the 
offeree... . 

“It has been suggested that where the 
offeree is apparently attempting to ac- 
cept the offer, but there is a variance be- 
tween the offer and the acceptance, the 
offerer should notify the offeree if he 
regards such variance as immaterial; and 
that if the offerer does not reject such 
counter offer, he is to be regarded as 
acquiescing therein. No reason appears 
for requiring an answer to a counter 
offer under penalty of being regarded as 
accepting it. 

“Even if the party making the offer 
prescribes that a failure to answer shall 
be regarded as an acceptance, such fail- 
ure does not amount to an acceptance. 

“The party to whom the offer is made 
may, however, have agreed in advance 
that his silence shall be equivalent to an 


‘acceptance; and this agreement may be 


understood from the conduct of the par- 
ties.” 1 Page on “The Law of Con- 
tracts,” sec. 160. 

But some American courts might say 
that the oy in this case, having made 
the original offer, which was so nearly 
identical in terms with the acceptance, 
was in duty bound to notify the mill 
only in the event the delivery term of 
the acceptance was unsatisfactory. 

wy fot such argument may be 
found in the decision of the Tennessee 
supreme court in the case of Holloway 
vs. Cole-McIntyre-Norfleet Co., 214 S.W. 
817, wherein it was held that acceptance 
of an order for might be inferred 
from unreasonable delay on the part of 
the addressee in signifying action on 
the order. In that case it appeared that 


defendant’s travelling salesman had so- 
licited an order for meal, but that de- 
fendant did not signify its action on the 
order until it purported to reject it two 
months later, at which time prices had 
materially advanced. The court said: 
“We think such delay was unreason- 


able, and effected an acceptance of the _ 


contract. . . . It will not do to say that 
a seller of goods like these could wait 
indefinitely to decide whether he will ac- 
cept the offer of the proposed buyer. 
. . . It is undoubtedly true that an 
offer to buy or sell is not binding until 
its acceptance is communicated to the 
other p=. The acceptance, however, 
of such an offer may be communicated 
by the other party either by a formal ac- 
ceptance, or acts amounting to an ac- 
ceptance. 

“Delay in communicating action as to 
the acceptance may amount to an ac- 
ceptance itself. . . . We think it is the 
duty of a wholesale merchant, who sends 
out his drummers to solicit orders for 
perishable articles, and articles consum- 
able in the use, to notify his customers 
within a reasonable time that the orders 
are not accepted; and if he fails to do 
so, and the proof shows that he had 
ample opportunity, silence for an unrea- 
sonable length of time will amount to 
an acceptance, if the offerer is relying 
upon him for the goods.” 

Howsoever much lay, legal and judicial 
opinions may differ as to whether a bind- 
ing contract exists in a case of the kind 
here presented, it is believed that there 
will be a consensus of opinion on the 
point that business prudence dictates 
that where there is even but slight ground 
for misunderstanding between the par- 
ties to a proposed sale as to whether 
there has been mutual assent to all the 
terms of the sale, confirmations should 
be exchanged. 

The writer cannot avoid a feeling that 
the British buyer should have promptly 
confirmed the purchase for delivery with- 
in the first half of June, inasmuch as 
he had never expressly assented to that 
arrangement; and that, on his failure 
to do so, the mill should have imme- 
diately called for confirmation. 


A. L. H. Street. 





CAUSE OF DUST EXPLOSION 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 28.—A bro- 
ken electric light was the cause of the 
dust explosion which occurred in the 
feed grinding plant of the “H-O” Co. at 
Buffalo, N. Y., on Nov. 22, 1921, the 
Department of Agriculture states. “This 
case has Been of particular interest to 
the dust explosion experts of the de- 
partment,” it adds, “because it sub- 
stantiates a theory long held that ex- 
plosions could be caused by broken elec- 
tric globes in dusty atmosphere.” 

Although the building in which the 
explosion occurred was damaged, the 
man who was witness to its cause was 
not killed and has been able to report 
accurately what occurred. One of the 
steel buckets which pass on an endless 
belt up and down the elevatgr leg 
struck an electric lamp in the hands of 
the workman making a repair, and broke 
the globe. This caused the explosion. 


JoHN Marrinan. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT SHIPMENTS 
Wasuineoton, D. C., Jan. 28.—Wheat 
shipped during the year the Aus- 
tralian Wheat ne which had con- 
trol of the export of the 1920-21 crop, 
amounted to 133,342,000 bus, and as a 
result of its sales the board has dis- 
bursed £49,700,000 to wheat growers. 
The commonwealth wheat pool has been 
discontinued. 
Joun Marrinan. 















“IT gi’e the wee laddie a shullin’ pocket 
money every week.” 
“Mon, that’s a lot for him!” 
“Aye. But I mak’ him put it in the 
gas meter. He thinks it’s a money box!” 
—Punch. 
” 7 
Wife (showing furs, a present from 
husband): “Fancy such lovely furs com- 
ing from a little skunk!” 
—Passing Show (London). 
* #* 


“Lay down, pup. Lay down. That’s 
a good doggie. Lay down, I tell you.” 

“Mister, you’ll have to say, ‘Lie down.’ 
He’s a Boston terrier.” 

—Nashville Tennessean. 
* * 

During an examination in an English 
school the inspector began to question 
the pupils on punctuation, when the 
mayor, a pompous individual, interrupt- 
ed with the remark, “It is foolish to 
bother about commas and suchlike.” The 
inspector flushed angrily, and turning 
to one of the boys he bade him write on 
the blackboard, “The mayor of Cheesing- 
ton says the inspector is a fool.” 

“Now,” he continued, “put a comma 
after Cheesington and another after in- 
spector.” 

The boy did so. The mayor got his 
lesson, and he kept quiet after that. ; 

—Boston Transcript. 
7 7 


“Why do you always send flowers?” 
“I’m not going to have her share my 
candy with other guys.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
* #* 


When Angeline Anglebeam returned 
home with her writings her mother asked 
her: 

“What did the editor think of your 
verses?” 

“I guess he thought they were all 
right.” 

“Did he accept any of them?” 

“No, he said he couldn’t print any of 
them just now because he was all out of 
poetry type.” —Youngstown Telegram. 

7 * 


Jill (after earnest scrutiny of mother’s 
latest): “I s’pose the ladies and the 
gentlemen dance in separate rooms, don’t 
they, mummie?” —London Opinion. 


* #*# 
“Why did you act so soused at the 
party?” 
“Heh?” 


“The home brew was harmless.” 

“Well, after the hostess went to all 
that trouble, would you imply that her 
brew had no kick?” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
* * 

“Willie, did you put your nickel in 
the contribution box in the Sabbath 
school today ?” 

“No, mamma. I ast Eddie Lake, the 
preacher’s son, if I could keep it an’ 
spend it fer candy, an’ he gave me per- 
mission.” —Denver News. 

* * 

“Goldstein is suing his wife for a 
divorce.” 

“You don’t say so? On what grounds?” 

“Why, she went into the second-hand 
clothing business and put an ad in the 
paper which read: ‘Mrs. Goldstein has 
cast-off clothing of every description and 
invites an early inspection.’ ” 

—Washington Ghost. 
*-* 

“No,” said the old man, sternly, “I 
will not do it. Never have I sold any- 
thing else by false representation, and I 
will not begin now.” 

For a moment he was silent, and the 
clerk who stood before him could see that 


the better nature of his employer was 
fighting strongly for the right. 

“No,” said the old man again, “I will 
not do it. It is an inferior grade of shoe, 
and I will never pass it off as anything 
better. Mark it, ‘A Shoe Fit for a 
Queen,’ and put it in the window. A 
queen does not have to do much walk- 
ing.” —Tit-Bits. 

* + 

Vicar: “All sinners, Mary, will be 
washed whiter than snow.” 

Old Beggar Woman: “Not them as 
truly repents, I ’opes, sir.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
“ * 

McGowan: “I wish Savonarola had 
been a Spaniard.” 

Nolan: “Why?” 

“Well, that’s what I said he was on 
my examination paper.” 

—Detroit Varsity News. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














HELP WANTED 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AS MILLING CHEMIST OR ASSISTANT 
chemist by college graduate in chemistry 
who has specialized in chemistry of flour 
and is capable of doing baking tests; can 
furnish references. Address 316, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





LONG EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wishes to connect with good hard spring 
wheat Minnesota mill, on salary basis, for 
New England states or New York state; 
excellent references furnished. Address 
320, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





AS MILLER IN A SMALL MILL; CAN 
produce a very high quality of flour and 
keep mill in workmanlike repair at all 
times; or would like to connect with some 
one that cares to venture in the milling 
business. Address 325, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 250 to 1,000 bbls; 20 years’ 
experience, hard and soft wheats; can 
produce results that satisfy; western states 
preferred; am employed and can offer 
good reasons for a change; references, 
Address 326, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


BY EXPERIENCED MAN, LAST 10 YEARS 
connected with mills in Southwest as ac- 
countant, office man and grain buyer; 
familiar with milling business in general; 
any good milling or grain proposition con- 
sidered; references from former employers 
or others. Address 312, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








YOUNG MAN DESIRES POSITION IN THE 
sales department of a mill; am a college 
graduate, have operative, general office, 
export and city sales experience; can take 
responsible position; good reason for 
changing; best of references. Address Box 
7, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


A SELLER OF FLOUR, AGGRESSIVE, 
with concrete evidence of success, 36 years 
of age, 12 years’ experience, large and 
favorable acquaintance, Illinois, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, New York state, including 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Pittsburgh, de- 
sires change; would like open up corre- 
spondence spring or southwestern mill 
manufacturing only highest quality flour. 
Address 323, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE—GRIND- 


ers, Bar-Nun, three direct connected 
motor driven, one belt driven; all like 
new; bargain, Atlas Flour Mills, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


‘February 1, 1922 








FOR SALE—ONE FAIRBANKS AUTO- 


matic grain scale, portable floor type, No. 
10,044, capacity of 3 bus per discharge, 
and equipped with a type registering 
beam; practically new; will sell cheap. 
Inquire of The Fleischmann Co., Peekskill, 
Bs Be 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—OLD WATER-POWER MILL 


property, in good town, having schools, 
churches, etc., and without electric serv- 
ice; must be reliable power and cheap. 
Address 8S. X., 318, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller, We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THD SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1182-1156 Builders Exchange Blidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








The NOVADEL 
PROCESS 


for Improving Flour 


NOURY AND VAN ee? LANDE 
419 Ch of O uffalo, N. Y. 














SALESMAN WANTED, NOW CALLING ON 
bakery trade, to carry as a side line a 
product that every bakery will want; vest 
pocket sample, Address 315, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL MANAGER WANTED 


An important southwestern mill- 
ing concern has an opening for 
a high grade, experienced, ca- 
pable man to take full manage- 
ment of its property and busi- 
ness, Only man thoroughly fa- 
miliar with every department 
of milling and with an excep- 
tional record will be considered. 
No trouble agreeing on salary 
with right man, Applications 
may be made in strictest con- 
fidence, Address 813, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN ON A 
commission basis to sell a high class flour 
in Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia to 
the family trade. Address 811, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—YOUNG, AGGRESSIVE SALES- 
man to work both carload and less than 
carload buyers in northern Iowa for Min- 
nesota mill manufacturing high quality 
flour. Address 319, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SALES MANAGER, HIGH GRADE FLOUR 
salesman or Buffalo mill executive ac- 
quainted with trade in Buffalo and points 
east; new milling organization; splendid 
opportunity for man with vision and abil- 
ity; replies held in strict confidence. Ad- 
dress “Buffalo,’’ 321, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





LARGE NORTHWESTERN INTERIOR 
mill wants salesmen in New York state 
and western Pennsylvania; good openings 
for producers who have confidence enough 
in their ability to be willing to consider 
nominal salaries and make their big 
money on volume of business secured. 
Address 324, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








OPEN FOR POSITION AS FLOUR SALES- 
man for Wisconsin and northern Illinois 
territory; experienced and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with buyers. Address 313, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








SPLENDID MILLING 
OPPORTUNITY 


The Aberdeen Mill Co., of 
Aberdeen, 8S. D., due to the re- 
tirement of its president through 
ill health, closed its mill last 
April, but contemplates starting 
up again if it can interest an 
executive mill manager who 
would be willing to put in a 
comparatively small amount of 
money to make it worth while 
for himself and present owners. 

The city of Aberdeen has nine 
railroads running into it and has 
@ population of 16,000. 

The business is a very old 
established one of 40 years’ 
standing, without a blemish to 
its name, 

While many business oppor- 
tunities are offered these days, 
we can conscientiously say that 
there is not a better one than 
this, and if this advertisement 
meets the eye of a _ practical 
mill manager with $10,000 or 
more capital it will be worth 
his while to correspond with the 
company, addressing reply as 
below: 

The Aberdeen Mill Co., 


Care The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALB IN MANITOBA — EITHER 
half or whole interest in 300-bbl brick 
flour mill; fully equipped throughout with 
modern machinery, 650,000-bu elevator, 
good wareh , coal and stable; 
excellent track facilities on Canadian Pa- 
cific and Great Northern railroads; mill is 
situated in one of the best wheat districts; 
is in full operation, with good trade con. 
nections; reason for selling, ill health of 
one of the partners; this plant will be sold 
at a sacrifice and on easy terms. Apply 
Box 101, care Northwestern Miller, 442 
Grain Exchange, Winnipeg. 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 





ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS - TAX SERVICE 


OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY 
GHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
TWENTY OTHER CITIES 


VICTOR PURITY 


means 


BAKING SURETY 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York 


CHICAGO St. Louis 


Nashville 








Commercial N 
13 Water Street 


’ 
Russell’s Reports Wires... 
Wheat Prices and demand 
— Sitti De: d and 

rm —Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 


— Daily cables world's crops 


Can we assist you? 
lews, Incorporated 
NEW YORK 








Announcement 





E SPECIALIZE 

in obtaining ar- 
tistic portraiture in the 
home and we commend 
to your consideration the 
suggestion that we come 
to your home for your 
next portrait. 


Lee Brothers 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


527 Marquette Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 








W.S. NOTT 
COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Established 1879 


Largest Western Manufacturers of 


LEATHER 
BELTING 








Riverside Code 


The only modern miller’s 
code in existence. 


Used exclusively by the 
leading export millers 
of America. 


Per Copy, $5.00 


For sale by all its branches and 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 








eee ROTTING and LEAKY DAMS 


Waste millions of horse power annually. 
Replace your leaky dam with a modern structure. 


Send for Cost Data, Technical Literature and Photos 
Ambursen Construction Co., Inc., Engr.-Constructors 


N 


Atlanta 


New York City Kansas City 














Common Sense Wheat Heaters 
Common Sense Horizontal Wheat Steamers 


Columbian First Break Feed Governors 


COLUMBIAN FEED GOVERNOR CO. 
104 No. Second St. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











FOR SALE—TWO-PAIR-HIGH 9x24 FEED 
mills, rolls caliper 8}§ or better, $300 
each; four size No. 4 Grey centrifugal 
reels, drum is 8 ft x 32 in, two have wire 
cloth, two have silk, in good condition, 
$100 each; one new size No. 3 Prinz & 
Rau scourer with fan, 100-bu capacity, 
ball bearings and jack, very cheap. Mills 
Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 





99% REFUND 








of duty from the Government on Export Shipments of 
materials manufactured wholly or in part from 
imported duty-paid material 


Send for Booklet “E’’ 


Rupeis Sanviceim the Collection 


GJ. 2 lOLT ©. “Z €0: cc 


EST.1856 J. Ven BS Buskirk 


Pres I NC. 1915 


REPRESENTATIVES Hi IN ALL, WLS. PORTS 














